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In Front” All the Way... In Beauty, Value, 

formance and Sales! The Hotpoint Custom- 

Matched Counter Kitchen creates important NEW 
DIRECTIONS for “out front” counter cooking! 


Combining brilliant add-a-unit styling with the 
most important advancements in modern cooking 
equipment...the glamorous Hotpoint Counter 
Kitchen creates BETTER WAYS TO COOK ...makes 
many new cooking accomplishments now possible 
for the first time! 


Here are just a few of the Signposts to NEW 
DIRECTIONS in Counter Cooking brought to 
you exclusively by Hotpoint— 


The DUTCH OVEN-Roaster...that captures the 
magic of famous old Dutch Oven recipes. It roasts, 
akes and stews... prepares delicious one-dish 


‘THE CUSTOM-MATCHED 
COUNTER KITCHEN 


ing methods...and the famous Swing-Up Calrod® 
Unit that cuts fat use up to 60%. 

The world’s only Griddle-Grill, the amazing device 
that griddles and grills on the same appliance at the 
same time. 


And today another Hotpoint NEW DIRECTION 
takes its place beside the host of remarkable de- 
velopments that have made this the King of 
Counter Lines. It’s the new Hotpoint Custom- 
Matched Roll Warmer, with exclusive built-in 
Flavor Retainer and Natural Freshener . . . scienti- 
fically engineered to keep rolls fresher—longer! 


You will be amazed and delighted vhen you 
learn all about every superiority in every model in 
the superb Hotpoint Counter Line. These are the 
fullest, finest possibilities of commercial cooking— 
for today and for years to come! See for yourself 
how extraordinarily fine commercial cooking can be 
—how efficient and profitable your own operation 
can become with the Custom-Matched Hotpoint 
Counter Kitchen. : 


SEND IN COUPON TODAY! 


We'd like to see and hear about the new Custom- 
Matched Counter Kitchen. 


“The Hotpoint Counter Kitchen has 
helped us to increase business 930%!” 
Wohl's Restavrant—St. Louis 








HOTPOINT INC. 
Commercial Equipment Dept. 
231 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, iil. 








LEONARD SCHULTZE & ASSOCIATES 
architects 
EDWARD E. ASHLEY 
consulting engineer 
STARRETT BROTHERS & EKEN, INC. 
general contractors 
C. H. CRONIN, INC. 
plumbing contractor 
NEW YORK PLUMBERS’ SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 


CROWELL-COLLIER magazines bear names 
well known in homes throughout our forty-eight states, 
and in Canada and overseas. 


BELGIAN BLACK MARBLE WHERE ONCE 


EMBROIDERED 


On the site of the old 58-room Vanderbilt mansion on 
New York’s famed Fifth Avenue now stands the impres- 
sive headquarters of CROWELL-COLLIER, publishers of a 
million magazines daily. Inside the entrance, the shining 
black marble walls of today are in direct contrast with 
the rich red hangings that once adorned the Vanderbilt 


VELVET HUNG 


reception room. Typical of the modernity of this new 
building is an elevator control which automatically 
adjusts to traffic flow conditions. Likewise typical of 
highest standards was the selection of SLOAN FLUSH 
VALVES for installation throughout the building— 
another evidence of preference that explains why... 


more $4 oan Stuth VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


—— SLOAN VALVE CO. * CHICAGO « ILLINC!Is — Gee 


The Stoan Act-O-Matic SHower Heap is automatically 
self-cleaning each time it is used! No clogging. No drip- 
ping. When turned on it delivers a cone-within-cone spray 
of maximum efficiency. When turned off it drains instantly, 
It gives greatest bathing satisfaction, and saves water, fuel 


and maintenance service costs. 
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CLARKE FLOOR MAINTAINERS 


Four job-fitted sizes for 
any application, any type 
of floor. Each machine 
does six jobs: scrubs, 
waxes, polishes, steel 
wools, sands and 
shampoos. Improved 
““finger-tip’’ action safety 
switch permits control 
with either hand. Self- 
lifting wheels. Easiest 
models to operate. 


CLARKE SANDING 


508 Clay Street, Musk 


Please rush me eae machines: 
information on the follow orke Wet ond Dry 
demonstration. 


Se 


Vacuum Cleaner Oo 


rke Floor Maintainers oOo ca 


Clo 
Please contact me about a free 


oO 
2 


ADDRES 


Only actual use can demon- 
strate the overall superiority of 
Clarke maintenance ‘machines. 
Widespread use in churches, 
colleges, universities, schools 
and hospitals is only partial 
assurance of guaranteed per- 
formance. We want to show 
you — in your own application 
— why Clarke machines have 
long been preferred for all 
phases of floor care. Clarke 
makes a full line of quality ma- 
chines —a size for every job, 
for every budget. There’s a 
representative near you for 
demonstration of any Clarke 
machine. Send the coupon. 





OP 


CLARKE WET and DRY 
VACUUM CLEANER 
Picks up water, dirt, 

dust. Quick-draining 
dump valve elimi- 

nates heavy lifting. 
Powerful suction 

. . « light, 

flexible neoprene hose. 


@ SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


PAUL J. MISNER not only believes in democratic school 
administration, he practices it at Glencoe, Ill., where he is 
superintendent of schools. Dr. Misner defends the practice 
of rating teachers and points out (p. 23) that at Glencoe 
the teachers themselves take part in the rating. He began 
his career in education in Michigan, where he was super- 
intendent of schools at Otisville; assistant director of the 
college extension department of Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, and then principal of the Roosevelt 
Laboratory School at that college. Since 1935 he has been 
superintendent at Glencoe and a special lecturer in ele- 
mentary education at Northwestern University. He has 
taught in summer sessions at Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa; the University of Michigan; Utah State College; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the University 
of Hawaii. 


For more than 30 years WILLIAM S. 
Gray has carried on research in the 
improvement of reading; on page 25 
he interprets some of the findings of 
current research in this field. Dr. Gray 
is professor emeritus at the University 
of Chicago (he was a member of 
the department of education staff from 
1915 to 1950) and is director of read- 
ing research. From 1916 to 1931 he was dean of the col- 
lege of education and from 1933 to 1946 executive secre- 
tary of the committee on the preparation of teachers. Pre- 
viously he had taught in a rural school in Adams’ County, 
Illinois, and had been principal at Fowler, Ill., and the 
training school at Illinois State Normal University. In 1924 
Dr. Gray served as chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the report of the National Society for the Study of 
Education entitled “The Teaching of Reading’; in 1936 
he was chairman of the committee which prepared “The 
Teaching of Reading: A Second Report,” and in 1940 he 
was chairman of the American Council on Education com- 
mittee which issued the book “Reading in General Edu- 
cation. 


William S. Gray 


By telling school children about the causes of tooth decay, 
teachers may help reduce the number of cavities (112,- 
000,000) which now occur annually, says DR. STANLEY 
R. KorF (p. 28). Dr. Korf is a Chicago pedodontist 
(specialist in dentistry for children). He received his 
D.DS. degree from the University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry in 1941; served an internship at the Eastman 


4 


Dental Clinic, Rochester, N.Y., in 1941-42, and was certi- 
fied by the specialty board in pedodontics in 1947. Formerly 
he was on the staff of Michael Reese Hospital and Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, both in Chicago. In 1949 and 
1950 he was editor of “Your Child Patient,” a bulletin of 
the American Society of Dentistry for Children. Dr. Korf's 
hobby is model railroading. 


From his own experience, as president of the University of 
South Dakota for the last 16 years, I. D. WEEKS has 
evolved nine rules the administrator, whether college presi- 
dent or superintendent of schools, will do well to re- 
member in his dealings with his board (p. 39). Before 
accepting his present position in 1935, Dr. Weeks was 
superintendent of schools at Riverdale, Neb.; professor of 
rural education at North State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S.D., and state superintendent of public instruction for 
South Dakota. He is a former president of the National 
Association of State Universities. 


The author of “Our Next Class Meets in Dixie” (p. 53) is 
W. HAROLD O'CONNOR, teacher and coach at Concord 
High School, Concord, Mass. Mr. O'Connor has been at 
Concord since 1946; previously he taught in Burrillville 
High School, Burrillville, R.L, and in Barrington High 
School, Barrington, R.I. In 1949 Mr. O'Connor was a lec- 
turer in the New York State Coaches School. 


The schools at Medina, N.Y., have 
been selected by the U.S. Office of 
Education on several occasions as dem- 
onstration schools for foreign teachers 
and administrators. Perhaps one reason 
for the choice is Medina’s in-service 
training program, described on page 33 
by SupPT. ARTHUR E. TRIPPENSEE. Dr. 
Trippensee was the only school super- 
intendent present at meetings this year of a committee 
invited to help determine the educational pattern for for- 
eign teachers brought to this country for extended study 
under the auspices of the federal government. The com- 
mittee was sponsored by the Federal Security Agency. Be- 
fore accepting his present position in 1935, Dr. Trippensee 
was superintendent of schools at Schoolcraft, Mich., and 
vice principal at Grosse Pointe, Mich. From 1927 to 1936 
he conducted summer travel tours through Europe, pio- 
neering in taking high school groups on European tours. 


A. E. Trippensee 
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Lighting matched to the, job 


quality and service 


are real fests 


of lighting 


“To provide a lighting system that would look as 
good and operate as efficiently after use, as the day it 
was installed”, was the problem of this Massachusetts 
classroom. 

THESE RESULTS: A test was made after six months’ 
use. “Average illumination on all desk surfaces—33 
footcandles. It’s a system we intend to use in all 
future renovations.” 

Westinghouse recommended a semi-indirect light- 
ing system with plastic sides and shielding, because 
it could stand the CD luminaire test of time and pro- 
vides the highest degree of quality illumination. 

A six-year test shows that the chemically and di- 


/) 


— 





mensionally stable plastics used by Westinghouse re- 
tain their true color and shape. 

You will want to see the full line of Westinghouse 
lighting equipment and appraise it in relation 
to your classroom problems. Send for B-5254, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-04290 


you can 6e SURE.. if irs 


Westinghouse 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland 
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Revdg Repciles 


Athletes Have No Monopoly on Letters at lowa High School . . . Junior High 


School Boys and Girls Run Own Political Campaign, Use Voting Machines 


. . . Student Teachers Can Hear Themselves as Their Pupils Hear Them 





ITS NOT ONLY ATHLETES who 
win letters at Van Wert High School, 
Van Wert, lowa. 

During the last five years student 
participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties at the school has doubled because 


of a point system which enables any 
student to win a letter, according to 
Supt. Owen R. Bulkeley. For instance, 
a boy or girl is given 25 points for 
playing in the band, 10 points for 
acting in a class play, and 25 points 
for having a perfect attendance record. 
Students who have accumulated 100 
points are given chenille letters; those 
with 200 points also receive pins. 
Students can lose points if they are 
absent without an excuse from activity 
rehearsals or public appearances or if 
they fail any of their school subjects. 
The program, says Supt. Bulkeley, 
has developed “a good, wholesome 
attitude among the students,” thus al- 
most eliminating discipline problems. 


THE GIFT OF HEARING themselves 
as others hear them has been given to 
~ the student teachers at Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N.J. 

A tape recording of a lesson given 
by a student teacher is made and then 
is played back for the student and her 
critic teacher. The recording permits 
the student to evaluate her own voice, 
lesson preparation, teaching technic, 
and general effectiveness and the class 
response and reaction. Then, too, it 
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replaces notes and memory as the basis 
for learning between critic and stu- 
dent; a recording is accurate, more 
productive, and more comfortable. 

For instance, in a unified studies 
class a 10 minute exposition and the 
20 minute class discussion that followed 
were recorded. The student teacher, 
as she quickly learned from the play- 
back, sometimes forgot she was talking 
to eighth graders. Occasionally her 
vocabulary, her level of generalization, 
and the rapidity with which she 
reached her conclusions were some- 
what beyond her pupils’ comprehen- 
sion. 

The critic teacher also could judge 
from the recording the quality of the 
student's lesson plan, the preparation 
involved, the effectiveness of the lesson, 
and her technic of leading the class 
discussion. 

In most cases the student teacher's 
very next appearance before a class 
shows that she has improved simply 
as a result of having heard herself. 

One of the first recordings is kept 
on file until the last week of the stu- 
dent's practice period. Then another 
recording, preferably of a similar class- 
room situation, is made. A comparison 
of the recordings reveals tremendous 
improvement. The student can prove 
her progress “by the record.” 


WHEN JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS at 
Annapolis, Md., elect their school 
officers, they have all the fun of con- 
ducting a political campaign—and they 
vote for the candidates of their choice 
on real voting machines. 

In the fall each homeroom chooses 
one pupil as its representative on the 
student government. If the pupils 
choose a boy, the homeroom teacher 
appoints a girl as the other homeroom 
representative, and vice versa, so that 
there is an even number of boys and 
girls in the government. 

Three candidates for each office— 
president, vice president, secretary and 


treasurer—are nominated from their 
group by members of the student 
government committee. Each candi- 
date then chooses a manager for his 
two-week campaign. 

At an assembly for the entire stu- 
dent body the campaign managers, 
assisted by groups using songs, skits 
and dances, praise their candidates. 
Posters made by pupils to extol the 
nominees cover the corridor walls on 
both floors of the junior high school. 

The day before the election two 
electric voting booths are installed in 
the basement corridor. The same day 
four members of the student govern- 
ment take miniature voting machine 
panels, on which the candidates’ names 
are listed, to all the classrooms and 
explain the operation of the machine. 
Every pupil in the school is given a 
chance to operate one of the model 
machines. 

On election day one class at a time 
is called to vote. As each pupil votes, 
his name is checked in a poll book in 





BILL JONES 
FOR 
PRESIDENT 





which the class rolls have been written 
in ink. So well is everything planned 
and organized that before lunch time 
more than 600 pupils have voted, and 
the results of the election have been 
posted on a huge placard in the main 
corridor of the school. 
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EIGHT PROMINENT 
COMPANIES OFFER 
NEW TYPE FIREDOORS 


Dusing and Hunt, Incorporated 
1927 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
D&H “PYRODOR" (Metal Face) 


© ¢ cole pemegye qoart Eight manufacturers now offer firedoors approved by Underwriters’ 
“PERMASLAB” (Metal Face) Laboratories and containing the material which has revolutionized 
$03 Gleeson one ti = 39, Cal the industry—Kaylo hydrous calcium silicate. 
“OVERLY” (Metal Face) et Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. is a recognized authority on 
California Fireproof Deer Company pie what constitutes proper fire protection. Their approval of a product 
1923 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 11, Cal. is assurance of protection. 
Pros rondlnor ay Kaylo calcium silicate is a lightweight, incombustible chemical 
ee eee ¥ compound (not glass). Used as the solid core of firedoors with either 
Pesenerqyel metal or wood veneer facings, it provides not only a barrier to flames, 
Canton, Ohio but a retardant to heat unequalled by core materials used in conven- 
“DIEBOLD” (Metal Face) tional firedoors. Its insulating value protects life as well as property. 
pono ea oer ne gman Kaylo-core metal doors also save steel. They require up to 60% 
“WELDWOOD” (Wood Veneer Face) less than so-called hollow metal firedoors. The Kaylo core is insoluble 
age or my Glass Company in water, does not warp, swell or shrink, resists rot and vermin. 
“KAYLO" (Wood Veneer Face) When buying or specifying firedoors for hotels, hospitals, schools, 
: offices, factories, or any location where fire protection is needed——look 
to the eight manufacturers who give you double assurance of the best. 


For details about Kaylo-core doors, write the manufacturers listed. 


-»-pioneered by OWENS &P ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OCHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON © BUFFALO « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « HOUSTON ¢ MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK ¢ OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS « WASHINGTON — 
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Questions 


Selling Athletic Events 

Should radio broadcasts of high 
school athletic events be sold to the 
station or given free for "public rela- 
tions"? 

History tells us that not too long 
ago certain centers of erudition with 
great athletic appeal decided to sell 
their charms. They peddled their 
Sporting Events, at a price, through 
radio, television, newspapers and book- 
ies. At length, even athletic contest-* 
ants entered into the spirit of the 
thing until they, too, sold themselves 
for a mess of pottage. The resulting 
public relations left something to be 
desired. 

Public relations, i.e. the interpreta- 
tion of the school to the public, rests 
on a higher conception than attempt- 
ing to sell athletic events to a radio 
station. Important items which the 
schools have to “sell” are education, 
service, good will and democracy (in- 
cluding athletic events). These things 
can be sold through a radio station 
but not to a radio station —FREDERICK 
J. MOFFITT, executive assistant to the 
commissioner, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. 


Better Citizenship 

How can schools make better citi- 
zens of in-school youth? 

Better citizenship education, I be- 
lieve, will come through the following 
steps: 

1. Employ better qualified teachers 
by providing more nearly professional 
wage scales, which in turn make pos- 
sible better selection of teaching per- 
sonnel. One of our high school teach- 
ers was recently told by a high school 
senior who was carrying a full-time 
job on the side, “Why should I follow 
your instructions? I am making more 
than you are.” Unfortunately he was. 

2. We should apply on a wholesale 
basis at the secondary level the child 
growth and development knowledge 
which is so generally practiced in the 
elementary schools. For too long we 
have disregarded the scientific data, 
now verified, which, if applied, would 
revitalize teaching in many of our 
junior and senior high schools. The 
needs and aptitudes of youth would 


and Answers 


become the center of concern, rather 
than subject matter as now. 
3. We should recognize the fact 


jthat good citizens come from emo- 


tionally well adjusted children and 
youth, and good citizenship is con- 
tingent upon good mental health and 
emotional balance. Therefore the sec- 
ondary schools should plan extensive 
in-service and on-the-job training pro- 
grams to acquaint all teachers with 
these significant educational develop- 
ments. 

4. There should be a revamping of 
counseling and guidance programs so 
that more student time can be spent 
with fewer teachers, thus providing 
opportunities for teachers to know 
thoroughly and understand ‘the funda- 
mental educational needs of a limited 
number of boys and girls as they pass 
through the secondary years.—VIRGIL 
M. ROGERS, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Number of Teachers 

Can you tell me which states have 
tried the A.D.A. method of deter- 
mining the number of teachers to be 
employed and have later changed to 
A.D.E.? 

Twelve states have indicated that 
they use A.D.A. for determining the 
number of teachers to be employed. 
They are Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming. No 
states reported that they had changed 
to (or use) A.D.E. as a basis for the 
number of teachers. Fourteen states, 
however, use net enrollment to some 
extent in determining state school sup- 
port.—ARCHIE L. GRAY, educational 
administration, University of North 
Dakota. 


Teaching of Reading 

Is there a trend toward better 
teaching of reading rather than reli- 
ance on remedial reading? 

The word “remedial” has been 
loosely used by both lay and profes- 
sional people. Some teachers think any 
child who is not reading up to the 
so-called grade level is a remedial case 
and should be placed in a directed 


reading class of a remedial type. It is 
questionable whether children, either 
at the lower or upper end of the 
achievement scale, profit much from a 
directed reading class of this nature 
since it usually gives them more of 
the same kinds of experiences that 
may have contributed to their read- 
ing difficulties in the first place. 

There is a growing trend, however, 
for teachers to recognize the wide 
range of abilities and achievements at 
a given grade level. The more skillful 
teachers become in recognizing and 
meeting the needs of individual chil- 
dren through the case-study approach, 
the fewer poor readers there should be. 

Because of unfortunate school and 
home climates, there are a number of 
children in the later elementary grades 
who are unable to use reading as a 
tool to solve problems. In most of 
these instances social pressures con- 
cerning the need for learning to read 
have come from the teacher and the 
family and have brought about dis- 
couragement and maladjustment on 
the part of these children. For such 
children, remedial reading done on a 
clinical case-study basis by the class- 
room teacher, the specialist, or both 
is often an important factor in helping 
the individual make a satisfactory life 
adjustment. The case-study approach 
is applicable to the child on either 
the lower or higher ability level since 
the needs, interests and abilities of 
the child are carefully considered in 
the educational plan which is made 
for him. 

One of the problems of the case- 
study approach is the inadequacy of 
tests used to determine the reading 
level. No tests have yet been devised 
that will determine just how well a 
person reads when his interest is high. 
There are innumerable cases in which 
individuals pegged as deficient readers 
are, in their out-of-school activities, 
reading far above their tested level in 
highly technical areas in which they 
have a consuming desire for infor- 
mation. 

Somehow we must ascertain the real 
interests and felt needs of boys and 
girls and capitalize on these. Many 
teachers believe that the textbook ap- 
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IT’S A COLD BEAR FACT 








BAD WAY for ventilation to function shows 
how chilling drafts threaten health of stu- 
dents. It isn’t necessary any more. 


GOOD WAY  ¢o solve the problem is illus- 
trated by DRAFT |STOP which gets drafts 
at the start. Only Herman Nelson has 
DRAFT |STOP. 
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a stop drafts 


UDENTS shouldn't have to put up with polar atmosphere 
lS; in a modern classroom. The new DRAFT! STOP System per- 
fected by Herman Nelson eliminates drafts, helps reduce threat 
of colds and sickness; makes for more efficient study. Chilly air 
from the surface of cold window panes causes hazardous drafts. 
They can be injurious to health and are distractingly uncomfortable. 


Today’s large window areas in school classrooms make installa- 
tion of the DRAFT | STOP System imperative. If you have respon- 
sibility for the construction of schools, you have the attending 
problem of proper equipment installations for good heating and 
ventilating. DRAFT|STOP is the right answer. For complete 
information write Dept. NS-8. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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proach stultifies tlie reading program. 
After boys and girls have accomplished 
the basic skills of reading, they use it 
as a tool for finding out the things 
they want and need to know and for 
the enjoyment and recreational value 
that reading has. To this end the class- 
room library becomes an important 
factor in which materials of all kinds 
and at all levels are available. A great 
deal of the school day is given over 
to reading, but not in a directed class 
situation which is textbook centered. 
In this way every child is able to 
contribute in all the areas at his own 
level and grows in his ability according 
to his individual rate and capacity. 

The ability to read is without doubt 
a real necessity for enlightened citizen- 
ship, but the false concept that the 
principal job of the schools is to teach 
reading has made teachers and parents 
much too reading conscious. This is 
reflected in the widespread practice of 
basing grade placement and promotion 
almost wholly on reading ability with- 
out regard to the factors of individual 
differences in readiness, rate and ca- 
pacity. As we come to understand 
more about how children grow and 
learn, we tend to become less disturbed 
about meeting absolute standards by 
setting up special programs intended 
to accomplish this impossible task.— 
RoBERT E. MARTIN, consultant in ele- 
mentary education, Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. 
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Top Billing 
for Fashion Review 
Sirs: 

The article, “Orienting Teachers and 
Pupils in Tucson,” by Robert D. 
Morrow, which appeared in a recent 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS was, 
in my opinion, extremely interesting. 
For a long time, I have felt that as 
a profession we needed to aid new 
teachers in their efforts to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to the school 
and community. Tucson’s program 
seems to solve many of the basic prob- 
lems. No doubt most of the suggestions 
have more merit, but from a woman's 
point of view, none has greater appeal 
than the fashion review. 

Irma A. Pace 
Teacher, Crane School 
Yuma, Ariz. 
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Goodrich Street School—Uniondaie, Hempstead, LI, N.Y. 
Architect: Frederic P. Wiedirsum; Con. Engrs: Sears & Kopf 
Electrical Contractor: Geeco Elect. Construction Corporation 


ake with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Planned lighting is needed in homemaking rooms, as in all classrooms 

of the modern school. Teachers and students alike 

increase their efficiency and save their eyesight. To aid 

in selecting the proper fluorescent and incandescent units 

for every schoolroom use, Pittsburgh Reflector Company offers you 
*KSomething better has come to schoo! the valuable booklet “Planned Lighting for Modern Schools.” 


lighting” with the Monroe series of 4 
and 8-foot fluorescent luminaires. Rug- Write for your free copy today. 


PITTSBURG ll REFLECTOR COMPANY 


install and maintain, Monroe units fit 
into your plans and budget. 

419 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permofiector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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MACKIE & KAMRATH, ARCHITECTS@=FARNSWORTH & CHAMBERS, CONTRACTOR § 


Bat ig it Sil Bat 
it 


Ceco Windows of Steel 


Take a look and you'll agree there’s a brighter out- 
look in education today. Wonderful modern temples 
of teaching are taking shape all over America. 
They’re part of the new school of thought that means 
better Jight, better sight, better health for children. 


That’s where Ceco steel windows fit in...assuring 
bright, cheerful schoolrooms . . . for metal windows 
admit more natural daylight than any other type of 
window opening. That is important, too, because in 
many areas most school days are overcast. Ceco win- 
dows mean clear glass thinly ribboned by steel 


eS 


Light can be lled easily, lly, on sunny 
and dull days by use of venetian blinds or louvers. 





frames, permitting an almost unbroken view of 
distance—so soothing to young eyes. 

Yes, look and you'll see, there’s smart beauty in 
Ceco steel windows. Plus lowest cost of all. Ceco 
windows permit 100% controlled ventilation, can’t 
stick or warp—provide the tightest weather seal ever. 
When you use Ceco steel windows you know you’ve 
used the very best—you’re sure of economy, too. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses. and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING wekes the Lig diherence 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 


Who says 


classroom heating 


and ventilating 
units cant 
be beautiful? 


 Seypomonnny a not the proud possessors of these modern class- 
room heating and ventilating units which combine beauty 
with utility. 

For, to the dependable, whisper-quiet performance of the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer, has been added a degree of beauty never 
before attained in schoolroom heating and ventilating units. 


And you can buy this new beauty as an ensemble in match- 
ing storage and display cabinets, or as individual units. 

Whichever you choose, you'll enjoy the highest known 
degree of classroom comfort with the greatest economy of 
operation obtainable and lasting beauty. 


Ask the nearest American Blower Branch Office for com- 
plete data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and all other equipment 
for ventilating and air conditioning. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of Americay Rapuaror & Standard Saritary corronation 








YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HEATING & VENTILATING EQUIPMENT # 


~ 
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THE STAR has a translucent 


Plaskon reflector which com- 
pletely shields the fuorescent Another 


am When the lamps are 
lit ~ reflector and the call. 





cides ig | | CO-ORDIN ATED CLASSROOM 


is a basic — uirement of 
supplementary lighting sys- 
tems for O-ORDINATED 


cee AT, with supplementary 
lighting provided by 
Wakefield fluorescent Stars 


Architects: George and Henry W. Fox, Cleveland, Ohio 


@ 


When daylighting, supplementary lighting, 
equipment and color have been controlled in 
accordance with the principles of the Co- 
ORDINATED CLAssRooM, you have an ideal visual 
environment. The Wakefield fluorescent Star is 
the recognized and recommended type of lumi- 
nous indirect luminaire for the Co-orDINATED 
Ciassroom. For these reasons: 


Only a luminous indirect fixture such as the Wake- 
field fluorescent Star (or the Wakefield incandes- 
cent Commodore) will provide smoothly dis- 
tributed, well balanced light, free from glare and 
sharp brightness contrasts. 


@ 


Only a luminouS indirect fixture such as the Wake- 
field Star (or Commodore) will create three- 
dimensional seeing conditions by making the ceil- 
ing the primary light source, with the fixture itself 
and the side walls becoming a secondary source. 


Only a luminous indirect fixture such as_ the 
Wakefield Star, which has a minimum of opaque 
cross-section and a maximum of translucency, will 
permit fullest transmission of upward beams of 
daylight from directional glass block. 


For a copy of our 20-page booklet, ‘Supplementary 
Lighting for the COORDINATED CLASSROOM”, 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


COleKepielel Over ALL Lighting 


BASIC ng CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


ao” UV 


THE STAR THE WAKERELD CELUNG 
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Loft: Official Rectangular Backboard of 4%” Her- 
culite glass with heavy aluminum frame. 


Below: Official Fan-Shaped one-piece steel 
Backboard with channel reinforcement and ex- 
clusive “floating tugs” for easy replacement. 


SCOREBOARDS & BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


MEDART BASKETBALL BACKBOARDS conform strictl 
to every Official Standard. Every one, whether of steel, 
glass or wood, embody the finest of engineering, ma- 
terials and craftsmanship to insure the utmost in rugged 
strength and durability. And as a ‘‘plus’’, when Medart 
Backstops are specified, is a complete engineering 
analysis of structural conditions so that the RIGHT 
Backstop is properly ‘“‘tailored-to-the-job” for maxi- 
mum rigidity and many years of vibration-free, main- 
tenance-free service. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3532 DE KALB ST. 


Above: No. 3500 Selektor (®) “prestige” 
Basketball Scorer and Timer. Extra large high- 
visibility numerals. 


Right: No. 1000 Basketball Scorer and Timer. 
Unusually fast, accurate, dependable. 


Fer Right: No. 3000 Selektor (R) Football Scorer 
and Timer. Maximum daylight visibility. 
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Fun ss 
(mM 


MEDART FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
in nearly 5000 installations, have proved unqualified 
superiority in accuracy—high visibility, indoors or out 
—fast, easy and simple operation—and season after 
season of trouble-free performance. No other score- 
boards offer more in actual dollar value or in skilled 
engineering, precision fabrication and the finest ma- 
terials to be obtained. That’s why, in actual com tive 
tests, Medart Scoreboards always win out like Champion 


Performers! 
¢ » 
[hy 
a 


For 78 Years 
The Standard 
Of Quality 


ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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vari-vac differential heating 


el costs up to 40 % 


Marsh School, Michigan City, Indiana 
Agents, Hooker & Randell Architect, Peck and Phelps, Michigan City, Indiana 


provides unsurpassed comfort 
in any climate po Ae 


Sensational Savings in Fuel Costs are assured with Dunham SS pe ig — 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating Systems. That’s because outside ‘ 
weather and inside temperatures automatically control steam con- 
sumption. No more steam is ever used than is necessary. 





Convenience of cen- 


Dunham Vari-Vac economizes with a “continuous” flow of sub- x 7 
tralized operation. 


atmospheric steam at variable pressures and temperatures. In severe 
weather, Vari-Vac uses steam as “hot” as 218° F. In mild weather, 
smaller quantities of steam as “cool” as 135° F. are expanded to meet 
comfort needs. — Gea me 


Sized to Suit Your Needs...in New or Existing Buildings. DAs —s tion for heat loss. 
Seven different systems are available, depending on the degree of / th 
control you desire. Whichever system you choose—whether a 
simple, manually operated Basic Job or a fully automatic Supreme Heat supply and 
Installation—you’re sure to enjoy maximum fuel economy and demand perfectly 
comfort... regardless of the size, type, age or location of your balanced. 

building. : 





*Variable Vacuum 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPARNY | 2s taiyc 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ilinois pape arnt a 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd.,Toronto « In England: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., London how it operates, how it 
may be fitted exactly 
Fin-Vector Radiati * Baseboard Rediati * ¢ Rodiati * Vecuum Pumps to your needs. Write 
Cond ion Pumps ¢ Hori i Heaters * Vertical Heaters * Cabinet Heaters + raps ¢ Valves for your copy. 
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HORN FOLOING GYM SEATS 


Each Gym Seat can be locked 
open or closed. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


a 


Large or small — Manvol or Electric HORN can meet 
your requirements. 
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HORN FEATURES individual 
row locks: When using 2 or 
3 rows or completely open, 
each row is locked into po- 


GYM COMBINATION 


3 GYMS IN 1 WITH HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS 
AND FOLDING PARTITIONS. 


FOLDING STAGES 


Save space and labor with the NEW HORN FOLDING 
STAGES. WRITE FOR DETAILS ON “ECONOMICAL STAG- 
ING”. 








now... the 
professional-type 
tape recorder for 
quality-conscious 
schools! 


new [[Jebcor tape recorder 


Lighten the load of your 
overburdened teachers with 


Music teachers find 
Webcor speeds 
band or orchestra 
rehearsals because 
students learn fast- 
er by hearing their 
mistakes. 


Speech teachers say 
Webcor helps stu- 
dents improve dic- 
tion and delivery 
faster. 


Stenography teach- 
ers find recorded 
dictation exercises 
frees them for 
sonal, individual 
instruction. 


Language teachers 
feel that Webcor 
guides students in 
vocal exercises by 
quickly showing 
errors. 





by Webster-Chicago 


Here’s the newest member of the famous Webster-Chicago recorder 
family—a tape recorder with performance and features usually 
found only on instruments costing hundreds of dollars! Not only 
does the Webcor reproduce with matchless fidelity, but it’s as 


easy to operate as a radio! 


Only Webcor—of all popular priced tape recorders — offers 
you all these professional-like features: 


@ Three speeds: fast for music, slow 
for speech, fast forward or rewind. 
@ Two hours of recording on one 7” 
reel for double economy. 

@ Specially designed, high fidelity 
AC amplifier. 


@ Six-inch PM speaker, enclosed and 
dust-free. 

@ Records or plays in both directions 
without inconvenience of reel turn- 
over. 

@ Two recording heads and two 
motors for s th 





P 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


The greatest name in magnetic recorders ih 
Y 


and Fonografs 





Call your local Webster-Chicago dealer for 
full information on the famous line of 
Webster-Chicago Fonografs (first choice in 


America’s schools) eas: —— o_o tape 


and wire recorders and portable 
sound systems, 
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SEELUX* 3-ring, open-bottom for 
silver bowl lamps with heatproof 
Alzak** louvres. 


idea for factory 
ind out. Results: 


ceiling gloom. 


pwn for easy main- 
, 57% downlight. 





prehensive line — 
© constructed. 


panels swing apart 
for easy clea 


INDUSTRIAL INCANDESCENT reftectors for better light control at 


the working plane. 


These are merely a few examples. Our line includes any 
fixture for any effect you may wish. 


It is easy to plan with GUTH fixtures 





May we send you our catalog? 


LIGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI *® and poled Pending 
deadiis ‘an Lighting Since 1g02 ##® and Patented, 


Aluminum Co. of America 
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Here’s how you can 
add speed and thrift 
to your school 
cafeteria operation 


For a thriftier, speedier cafeteria opera- 
tion in your school, now’s the time to 
start serving Armour Fresh Frosted Meat 
Specialties. Not only do you know the 
exact cost of each meat portion you, serye, 
but you can keepthose portion costsdown, 
because the meat is already prepared. 


Here's what Armour Fresh Frosted 
Meats do for you 


®@ Make possible exact portion costs 

@ Insure uniform quality and identical 
portions 

® Provide tight inventory control 

© Save time—no defrosting necessary ~ 

@ Simplify preparation on grill and range 

® Reduce storage space 

® Eliminate waste —no boning, no 
trimming 


So, take advantage of the money-saving 
and time-saving features of the complete 
line of Armour Fresh Frosted Meat Spe- 
cialties. Look at the meats shown on this 
page, and see how many of them you'd 
like to add to your menu. It’s profitable! 
It’s easy! Order today from your Armour 
salesman, or mail the coupon ‘below. 


Mail this coupon today! 


Armour and Company 
Frosted Meat Sales Department 
Section S, Chicago 9, Illinois 


1 am interested in Arméur Fresh 
Frosted Meats for consuming outlets. 


Please have your salesman call on me 
__} Please send me more information 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 


Frosted Meat Sales Department 
Section S + Chicago 9, Illinois 


Pork Steaks 
50 3-02. portions per 10-Ib. box 


Hamburger Patties —4-Ib. rolls 
2, 3 and 4-ounce patties 





Beef Roll Steaks 
50 3-02. per 10-lb. box 


Veal Roasts, Oleo Dipped 
4—8 and 8—12-lb. avg. 50-lb. boxes 





Beef Steakees 
10-Ib. box, 80 2-0z. Steakees 


Veal Cutlets —10-lb. box 


50 3-0z. cutlets per box 





Pork Chops—3 and 4-0z. portions 
10-Ib. box 





Sliced Beef Liver—one complete 
liver, sliced and ready to use 
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Looking' Forward 


Talk to Your Doctor 


No’ that your doctor is back home from the A.M.A. 
convention in Atlantic City, it might be well to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with him about the facts of school 
life. His resolutions committee made a curbstone diagnosis, 
resulting in the adoption of a proposal that Congress in- 
vestigate activities aimed at indoctrinating students with 
“the insidious and destructive tenets of the welfare state.” 

The resolution, adopted by the house of delegates of 
the American Medical Association June 13, reads: 

“Whereas, the socialization of medicine is just one phase 
of a long-range plan to collectivize every phase of our 
economic and social structure, and 

“Whereas, many of our educators and many of the or- 
ganizations to which they belong have for many years 
conducted an active, aggressive campaign to indoctrinate 
their students in grammar school, high school, and col- 
lege with the insidious and destructive tenets of the 
welfare state, this teaching of hatred and scorn for the 
American system of private enterprise having been so 
widespread and successful that as a result our voters are 
conditioned to accept all manner of totalitarian expedients 
in direct violation of economic law, and 

“Whereas, the Sons of the American Revolution pre- 
sented to the last Congress a bill of grievances, setting 
forth specific instances of such teachings by individuals 
and the subversive textbooks to implement such teach- 
ings and calling for a congressional investigation of such 
teachings to the end that proper remedial steps may be 
taken; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the American Medical Association en- 
dorse this resolution of requesting the Congress to make 
a thorough investigation of our entire school system, with 
particular reference to the teachers and authors of text- 
books advocating the overthrow of the American system 
of free enterprise by the infiltration of un-American pol- 
icies of collectivism; and be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President, the vice president, and members of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives.” 

The wording sounds familiar—so very much like the 
propaganda of the Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations. Someone should tell the American 
Medical Association that Congress already has investigated 
this group (CASBO) and found it wanting as judges of 
textbooks. 
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The medical profession does itself no good when it 
permits itself to be pushed into commitments concerning 
which it has neither evidence nor jurisdiction. 


Rating Is Real 


"aac organizations cannot run away from the 

reality of rating. Just because mistakes have been 
made in crude methods of the past is no valid excuse for 
not trying to do better now. Surely no one denies the 
obvious fact that the teacher is constantly being judged— 
by fellow teachers, by parents, and by students. If the 
profession expects to be paid higher salaries, it also must 
expect that the taxpaying public will be even more critical 
and more exacting as salary schedules go higher. 

Teacher rating is a reality. It must be recognized, di- 
rected and improved. As emphasized by a superintendent 
writing in this issue, the development of better methods 
is the responsibility of the entire profession. 


Earning a By-Line 
"Fe DESIRE recognition for work well done is not a 
weakness. If the school board and the community are 
proud of their schools, there probably is good reason for 
telling others about them. Sometimes this recognition 
finds expression in an article in a magazine, such as this 
one. Consequently this monologue is addressed to those 
school administrators who sincerely believe they have a 
story to tell others in the school administration field. 

Let's suppose that you have an idea for what you think 
would make an appropriate article. What do you do about 
it? More emphatically, what shouldn’t you do? 

First of all, you do ot sit down and write a long 
treatise and send copies to several magazines. This is the 
surest way to get yourself “in dutch” with editors and 
publishers. 

Look at the situation from a reader's point of view. You 
are a subscriber to this magazine. You want its features 
to represent a unique service that you cannot purchase in 
any other way. If you find in this magazine the same, or 
similar, articles that have appeared elsewhere, you are not 
getting the service for which you subscribe. 

Rule No. 1, then, is to select the periodical to which 
you want to offer your services or materials and give the 
editor an opportunity to accept or reject before you ap- 
proach any other periodical. 

In most instances, you can save yourself both time and 
work if you will first “query” the magazine (Rule No. 2), 
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rather than write an article and send it in the hope that 
it will be accepted. You may have an excellent idea, but 
perhaps the magazine already has published or scheduled 
something similar. Or the material you offer may be of 
more interest to some other reader audience than that of 
the magazine you selected. 

To complete the trilogy, here’s Rule No. 3. Probably 
it's the most important of all: Have something worth 
while to say. 

Many unsolicited articles are sent to any good periodical. 
In our case, possibly one out of 15 unsolicited manuscripts 
is appropriate and timely. The commonest fault of un- 
solicited material is the attempt to cover all the evils of 
education in broad generalities. Such armchair philosophy, 
even if interestingly written, probably has been expressed 
and retold so many times that it is neither news nor inspira- 
tion. If the story that you think would make an interesting 
article is about something you have done, try to find its 
value for others in school administration. Look for its 
unique characteristics and the secret of its success, and 
build your article around that theme. If your point of 
view is controversial, present tangible evidence in support 
of your assertions. 

Have something definite to say. State it directly and 
simply without tracing its evolution from the time of 
Adam (or garnishing it with philosophical quotations). 
Support your statement with facts, and don’t repeat all 
the ideas all over again in a summary. 

Your article stands a chance of being much more in- 
teresting if you forget nearly everything that you were 
taught to do in writing essays for English class 20 years 
ago. Tell your story as if you were fighting to hold the 
attention of a group of administrators at a noon program 
and you had just five minutes to get your point across. 
Write as you would talk under the pressure of obtaining 
and holding the interest of busy readers. 

P.S. We'll be glad to hear from you soon. 


Congratulations, Chicago! 


i* HAPPENED in Pasadena, but it did mot happen in 

Chicago. 

A little more than two years ago the school board of 
Pasadena dreamed big dreams of making its garden city 
famous not only for its roses and football pageantry but 
also for its progressive school system. So it sought out one 
of the nation’s great educational leaders and signed him 
to a three-year contract as superintendent, pledging him 
support for a program of improvement. Halfway through 
the contract the school board reneged and asked the super- 
intendent to yield his baton. 

Not so in Chicago where, more than four years ago, 
the public school problems of Pasadena were multiplied 
many times and in many ways. An aroused public opinion 
had compelled the reorganization of the school system and 
the appointment of a new school board. This board, too, 


searched the country for a new leader and unanimously 


selected Herold C. Hunt, then superintendent of schools 
at Kansas City, Mo. Praised by the press, the public, and 
his fellow workers, Dr. Hunt starts another four-year con- 
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tract, effective August 4, with the unanimous support of 
his school board and the evident gratitude of the nation’s 
second largest city. 

Congratulations, Chicago! 


Playing It Safe 
F , pieeonsevanand college professor made front-page 
headlines in a Chicago newspaper and at the same 
time earned resounding applause from nearly 3000 dele- 
gates to the Illinois state P.T.A. convention. J. Lloyd 
Trump, professor of education at the University of Illi- 
nois and a vice president of the association, took local 
P.T.A. meetings to task for spending four out of every 
five minutes eating refreshments, enjoying entertainment, 
and deciding how to raise money or how to spend it. 
Said Dr. Trump, “Only one-third of the P.T.A.’s we have 
surveyed in this state ever made any recommendation to 
their board of education which might improve schools of 
the community.” 

The speaker gave two plausible explanations for Milque- 
toast leadership in P.T.A.’s. “Parents,” he said, “don’t want 
a militant P.T.A. for fear the administrator will take it 
out on Johnny, and teachers don’t want to get too close 
to the parents for fear they will be asked some embarrass- 
ing questions.” 


Recognizes Education’s Priority 

| i HIS first report to the President, Mobilization Di- 
rector Charles E. Wilson recognizes education as one 

of the objectives that should guide the use of manpower 

in the present emergency. 

Said Mr. Wilson: “We must maintain our basic stand- 
ards of education and health, so as to develop our man- 
power resources over the long run. . . . We must quickly 
train adequate numbers for defense jobs and continue the 
education and training of skilled scientific personnel.” 

On the immediate problem of materials shortages for 
school construction and maintenance, the director of de- 
fense mobilization agreed that the need to eliminate over- 
crowding in schools and to provide adequate educational 
equipment and staff “must be weighed against the other 
competing claims for scarce materials and manpower dur- 
ing the emergency period. The men and women who will 
be needed in the future for military service, for factories 
and the farms are the children now in primary and sec- 
ondary schools. In view of the long-range character of the 
defense program, it is important that we develop further 
the present American system of local, state and federal 
cooperation for meeting our educational responsibilities.” 

Mr. Wilson believes that a “sufficient number” of stu- 
dents should have their services in the armed forces post- 
poned so that they may continue with their college educa- 
tion, but he urged financial assistance for “exceptionally 
qualified students” who are unable to pay their own way 


A We Lotter 
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Amerit board decides who de- 
serves career-teacher status. 


N THE educational front there 

are many hopeful indications that 
teaching is well on its way to be- 
coming a profession. Far-sighted indi- 
viduals are proposing five and more 
years of preparation for the important 
business of guiding America’s children 
and youth. Salary programs are being 
suggested that begin to compare favor- 
ably with the incomes of recognized 
professional groups. There is consid- 
erable evidence of an increased public 
awareness that the very survival of 
democracy depends largely upon a 
vastly improved program of public 
education. 

In the light of these promising de- 
velopments it is disconcerting to study 
the conclusions of the Commission on 
Teacher Evaluation of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment which appeared recently in 
a pamphlet entitled “Better Than Rat- 
ing.” 

Unfortunately, it is quite impossible 
to deal constructively with the com- 
mission's findings because they fail 
almost completely to come to grips 
with the essential realities of the prob- 
lem of teacher evaluation. Rating done 
exclusively by administrators and su- 
pervisors is a red herring employed 
by the commission to confuse the issue 
and to discourage creative thinking 
and experimentation. 

A brief resumé of the report readily 
reveals how completely the real issues 
have been evaded. There is an ex- 
tended statement of widely accepted 
democratic principles. There is little 
that is new in the statement and cer- 
tainly little about which there could 
be any significant disagreement. The 
concept of evaluation is elaborated at 
length, and the implications for teacher 
education are rather completely devel- 
oped. A great deal of space is devoted 
to an analysis of current rating schemes 
and the interpretation of each scheme 
is highly colored by the obvious pre- 
dilections of the investigators. On the 
basis of the analysis made of current 
rating schemes, the commission con- 
cludes that any attempt to evaluate 
teaching must inevitably violate demo- 
cratic principles. 

The report ends on a highly opti- 
mistic note with the conclusion that 
when teachers, administrators and com- 
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munity adults have learned to work 
and play together the unpleasant need 
for evaluation will have disappeared. 

In spite of the limitations of the 
commission report, it should have value 
in focusing attention on one of the 
most difficult and perplexing problems 
with which educational leadership is 
presently confronted. The issue in- 
volves much more, however, than the 
decision simply to rate or not to rate. 

Teachers are being evaluated con- 
tinuously whether or not any planned 
provision is made for evaluation. Stu- 
dents pass favorable and unfavorable 
judgments upon their teachers. Com- 
munity adults recognize superior 
teaching, and parents insistently re- 
quest the services of some teachers 
rather than of others. Within any 
school system evaluation of teachers 
by their own colleagues is inevitable. 

There is widespread agreement that 
standards of teacher selection and 
professional preparation are quite in- 
adequate to provide a sufficient num- 


ber of well trained, competent teach- 
ers for the schools of the nation. Un- 
der these conditions it is inevitable 
that some teachers will be employed 
who will prove to be relatively in- 
competent and quite incapable of sig- 
nificant growth. Others, many times 
through no fault of their own, may be- 
come incompetent and wholly unfit 
for the guidance of children and youth. 
It is quite unthinkable that any 
school system can long ignore obvious 
and proven incompetence. To do so 
would be to pervert the purpose of the 
school, which exists to serve children 
and youth rather than to provide jobs 
and security for teachers. In practice 
no reputable school system does ignore 
incompetence. Some of the individuals 
who protest most strongly against the 
evils of teacher rating are forced oc- 
casionally to engage in dismissal prac- 
tices that make their protestations 
sound a bit futile and inconsistent. 
The development of salary schedule 
policies is inextricably related to the 
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problem of evaluation. As long as 
teachers’ salaries remain indefensibly 
low there is little need or justification 
for evaluation. Teaching is of such 
great importance, however, that every 
effort should be made to provide and 
justify salaries that are comparable to 
the salaries paid other professional 
workers. 

It is inevitable that the achievement 
of better salaries for teachers will be 
accompanied by a public demand for 
increased professional training and for 
evidence that teachers are rendering 
continuing effective and competent 
service. The citizen who can exercise 
the right of choice with respect to the 


employment of his lawyer or doctor , 


will quite properly want reasonable as- 
surance that his children are receiv- 
ing a high level of professional serv- 
ice in the schools in which they are 
enrolled. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 


The conclusion of the Commission 
on Teacher Education that rating and, 
by implication, any planned program 
of teacher evaluation are undemocratic 
is, at least, a controversial issue. 

Certainly democracy recognizes vary- 
ing degrees of individual skills and 
abilities. These in turn produce con- 
tributions that have greater or less 
value to society. Any other interpreta- 
tion would seem to place a premium 
upon mediocrity and a penalty upon 
unique and creative services. 

The assumption that teachers are 
incapable of planning and administer- 
ing a program of evaluation demo- 
cratically and cooperatively is a reflec- 
tion on their capacity for professional 
behavior and professional judgment. 
When they were given proper opportu- 
nities to do so, teachers have demon- 
strated considerable capacity to study 
and to solve difficult and complicated 
problems in a thoroughly democratic 
and cooperative manner. Significant 
improvement in curriculum policies 
and practices has been achieved 
through cooperative effort. Salary 
schedule policies that have involved 
objective study and decision have been 
developed cooperatively by teachers, 
administrators and board members. 

For the last five years a plan of 
teacher evaluation has been operated 
experimentally in the Glencoe schools. 
The plan was proposed originally by 
G. Robert Koopman, associate state 
superintendent of public instruction 
in Michigan, and was developed co- 
operatively through intensive study by 
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teachers, administrators and _ school 
board members. As it has developed, 
the plan proposed originally by Mr. 
Koopman has been adapted to local 
needs and conditions. It provides for 
three levels of teacher service and de- 
velopment—probationary, professional 
and career-teacher. 

Progress on the salary schedules is 
automatic, with the following excep- 
tions. At the end of the probationary 
level, a period that includes the first 
two or three years of service in the 
school system, the records of proba- 
tionary teachers are reviewed by the 
personnel committee, and recom- 
mendations are made to the board of 
education about the achievement of 
continuing tenure. During the period 
of professional development, which in- 
cludes eight or nine years of service, 
progress on the salary schedules is 
automatic except in those cases in 
which continued evidences of incom- 
petence necessitate intensive investi- 
gation, study and recommendations by 
the personnel committee. 

At the end of the period of pro- 
~-fessional service teachers become eligi- 
ble for classification on the career- 
teacher schedule, a classification that 
provides for eight additional years of 
service with continued improvement 
of salaries. The placement of teachers 
on the career level is determined by 
a merit board whose recommendations 
are subject to approval by the board 
of education. 

The personnel committee is com- 
posed of two teachers elected by the 
faculty, the chairman of the educa- 
tion committee of the board of educa- 
tion, and two representatives of the 
administrative and supervisory staff. 
It determines the achievement of con- 
tinuing tenure by probationary teach- 
ers, reviews cases of recognized incom- 
petence, and is responsible for the 
initial selection and placement of 
teachers within the school system. 

The merit board is composed of two 
teachers elected by the faculty, the 
chairman of the education committee 
of the board of education, a principal 
other than the principal of the in- 
dividual who is under consideration 
for career-teacher classification, and a 
specialist in personnel selected from a 
source outside of the school system. 


In the preparation of their recom- 
mendations to the board of education 
the personnel committee and the merit 
board make every conceivable effort 
to base their judgments upon objec- 
tive evidence and upon the use of 


sound methods of appraisal. Personnel 
records are reviewed to determine the 
extent to which teachers have partici- 
pated actively in the in-service pro- 
gram of the school system. Impor- 
tance is attached to the evidences of 
significant contributions to the im- 
provement of school and community 
relations. Naturally, major importance 
is attached to all evidences of superior 
teaching and the efforts that teachers 
have made to contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the total educational pro- 
gram. 

Members of the personnel commit- 
tee and the merit board may also 
solicit evaluations from teachers, ad- 
ministrators and community adults 
whenever such evaluations may con- 
tribute to an effective appraisal of the 
teacher's service. 

During the five years that the plan 
has been in operation, six out of a fac- 
ulty of 50 teachers have been placed 
on the career-teaching level. During 
the same period the personnel com- 
mittee has denied continuing tenure 
to one teacher. Since the inception of 
the plan, the responsibilities delegated 
to the personnel committee and the 
merit board have been completely 
respected, and all their recommenda- 
tions have been accepted by the school 
board. 


INESCAPABLE RESPONSIBILITY 


The limited experience with teacher 
evaluation in the Glencoe schools cer- 
tainly does not justify the conclusion 
that a satisfactory solution has been 
found to this most ‘difficult and com- 
plicated problem. The experience has 
served to deepen the conviction that 
teacher evaluation is an inescapable re- 
sponsibility of the school system. It 
has stimulated creative study and ex- 
perimentation on the part of teachers, 
administrators arid school board mem- 
bers. 

Whatever the limitations of the 
present plan may be, it has provided 
opportunity for a democratic and co- 
operative attack on the problems of 
teacher selection, placement, promo- 
tion and separation and has removed 
these activities from the arbitrary con- 
trol of one or a few administrative 
officials. 

Obviously, no pattern has yet been 
established that will ensure perfection 
in teacher rating. But this fact in it- 
self should encourage experimentation. 
The responsibility for improving 
teacher rating must be shared by the 
entire profession. 
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O' THE many changes that have 
occurred during recent years in 
the nature and content of teaching 
probably none are more radical and 
significant than those relating to read- 
ing. They are the result of many forces, 
such as vital social changes, new con- 
ceptions of the major functions of 
schooling, and the results of scientific 
studies. While recognizing the very 
great contributions of other forces and 
conditions, this article directs attention 
to ways in which research has con- 
tributed to the improvement of read- 
ing. It will show first that modern 
reforms in reading were stimulated in 
large part at least by the results of re- 
search and second how research ex- 
tended understanding and clarified 
thinking concerning the nature of 
reading and its basic processes, thus 
providing a factual background for the 
expanded and enriched reading pro- 
grams that have developed recently. 
The beginning of modern reforms 
in reading. Prior to 1910 the ability to 
read was conceived by many teachers 


Teachers at all levels of edu- 
cation should try in every 
way possible to develop in 
their pupils a high degree 
of efficiency in the basic 
understandings and skills that 
are common to all the read- 
ing and study activities. 


as unique. They assumed that the chief 
skills involved were those that enabled 
the reader to recognize words accurate- 
ly and to read aloud fluently and with 
appropriate expression. So much time 
was devoted to the development of 
these skills that little or no emphasis 
was given to other important aspects 
of reading. 

As a result of early investigations in 
this field, the distinction between oral 
and silent reading was recognized. Fur- 
thermore, comparative studies of the 
speed and comprehension of oral and 
silent reading revealed striking evi- 
dence of the greater economy and effi- 
ciency of the latter. One of the notable 
results of the discovery of these facts 


This is the fifth of the series of articles 
prepared in cooperation with the American 
Educational Research Association. 
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was a radical shift in emphasis in 
teaching from oral reading to silent 
reading, which began about 1915 and 
reached a peak during the Thirties. 
As emphasis on silent reading in- 
creased, more and more attention was 
given in class activities to the develop- 
ment of ability to understand what was 
read. This proved to be a challenging 
problem and called for radical changes 
in the prevailing concept of reading. 
Enlargement in concept of read- 
ing. As late as 1916, for example, 
Otis' restricted the meaning of the 
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word “reading” to those mental proc- 
esses and skills involved in recognizing 
words. Additional steps in the total 
reading act, including the grasp of the 
meanings of sentences and paragraphs, 
were referred to as “supra-reading.” 
This limited conception of reading, 
however, did not satisfy the inquiring 
minds of many of the penetrating 
thinkers of that period. 


‘Otis, Arthur S.: Considerations Con- 
cerning the Making of a Scale for the 
Measurement of Reading Ability, Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary 23:528 (December) 1916. 
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As a result of intensive studies of 
the errors made by children in reading, 
Thorndike reached the conclusion that 
reading is an elaborate procedure, in- 
volving all the mental steps usually 
associated with problem solving and 
reasoning. He said: “It consists in se- 
lecting the right elements of the situa- 
tion and putting them together in the 
right relations, and also with the right 
amount of weight or influence or force 
for each. The mind is assailed, as it 
were, by every word in the paragraph. 
It must select, repress, soften, em- 
phasize, correlate and organize all un- 
der the influence of the right mental 
set or purpose or demand.”” 

Such findings stimulated wide in- 
quiry among investigators who tried to 
obtain better understanding of the 
processes involved in reading. A re- 
view of the research that accompanied 
the development of silent reading tests 
during the Twenties and Thirties 
shows clearly how diligently investiga- 
tors tried to identify all that is in- 
volved in a clear grasp of meaning. By 
1935 the point of view widely adopted 


was that reading is a form of experi-~ 


encing, as are seeing and hearing, and 
a mode of learning. On the basis of 
the evidence then available the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading adopted 
a much broader conception of the 
reading act than had prevailed earlier. 
In commenting on the point of view 
adopted, the committee said: 

“It assumes that the reader not only 
recognizes the essential facts or ideas 
presented but also reflects on their sig- 
nificance, evaluates them critically, dis- 
covers relationships between them, and 
clarifies his understanding of the ideas 
apprehended.”* 


VIGOROUS RESEARCH 

During the last 15 years research 
concerning the nature of reading and 
its essential aspects has gone forward 
vigorously. 

Some of the investigators have at- 
tempted, as Thorndike did, to identify 
new aspects of reading through an 
analysis of the mental steps involved 
in reading or of the kinds of errors 
made in reading. Other investigators 
have adopted new technics, such as fac- 
tor analysis, which aim to identify the 
central factors in the reading act. 

"Thorndike, Edward L.: Reading as Rea- 
soning: a Study of Mistakes in Paragraph 
Reading, Journal of Educational Psychology 
8:329 (June) 1917. 

°The Teaching of Reading: a Second Re- 
port, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
1937, p. 26. 
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The studies of Davis* illustrate the 
second approach. As a first step in 
identifying the fundamental factors in 
comprehension, he made a survey of 
the literature “to, identify all the com- 
prehension skills that are deemed most 
important by authorities in the field of 
reading.” During the course of this 
survey he developed a list of several 
hundred specific abilities. These were 
then classified into groups that “seemed 
to require the exercise of the same, or 
closely related, mental skills.” The nine 
groups of skills selected are listed be- 


low. Each includes many specific skills 
that were considered important by the 
authorities consulted. 

“1. Knowledge of word meanings. 

“2. Ability to select the appropriate 
meaning for a word or phrase in the 
light of its particular contextual 
setting. 

“3, Ability to follow the organiza- 
tion of a passage and to identify ante- 
cedents and references in it. 

“4. Ability to select the main 
thought of a passage. 

“5. Ability to answer questions that 
are specifically answered in the pas- 
sage. 

“6. Ability to answer questions that 
are answered in a passage but not in 
the words in which the question is 
asked. 

“7. Ability to draw inferences from 
a passage about its contents. 

“8. Ability to recognize the literary 
devices used in a passage and to deter- 
mine its tone and mood. 

“9. Ability to determine the author's 
purpose, intent and point of view, é.e. 
to draw inferences about a writer.” 

In order to obtain a measure of each 
of these more basic skills, 240 five- 
choice objective test items were devel- 
oped and given to 521 freshmen in 
several teachers colleges. The responses 
of 421 of them were used in an appli- 
cation of the technics of factorial an- 
alysis to determine the chief aspects of 
comprehension. The results of this 
analysis led Davis to conclude that at 


* ‘Davis, Frederick B.: Fundamental Fac- 
tors of Comprehension in ss Psy- 
chometrika 9:185 (September) 1944. 


least five independent mental abilities 
are involved in the comprehension of 
what is read: 

“1. Word knowledge. 

“2. Ability to reason in reading. 

“3. Ability to follow the organiza- 
tion of a passage and to identify ante- 
cedents and references in it. 

“4. Ability to recognize the literary 
devices used in a passage and to deter- 
mine its tone and mood. 

“S. Tendency to focus attention on 
a writer's explicit statements to the 
exclusion of their implications.” 

As a guide to teachers in promoting 
greater competence among pupils in 
reading, a national committee® recently 
attempted to classify under four head- 
ings the various understandings, atti- 
tudes and skills in reading that have 
been identified. Briefly expressed they 
are: the perception of words; the grasp 
of meaning, including both the sense 
meaning and the supplementary mean- 
ings that are implied but not stated; 
the reader's reaction to what he reads, 
and the integration of the ideas ac- 
quired with previous experience so that 
new or clearer understandings, broader 
interests, rational attitudes, and im- 
proved thought and behavior patterns 
result. As research in this field contin- 
ues, this outline will be replaced by 
others that are more refined and in- 
clusive. 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 

It will be appropriate to pause here 
to ask what the foregoing expansion 
in the concept of reading means for 
the improvement of teaching. It indi- 
cates, first of all, that a narrowly con- 
ceived program of guidance in reading 
is quite inadequate. It shows clearly 
that there are many understandings, 
attitudes and skills that must be cul- 
tivated in developing mature, efficient 
readers. It suggests the need of read- 
ing programs that will ensure the de- 
velopment of all the competencies that 
characterize an independent, self-reliant 
reader. This presupposes on the part 
of teachers a broad understanding of 
the nature of the reading act, the fac- 
tors that influence progress, and the 
procedures by which results can be at- 
tained most easily and quickly. As 
effort has gone forward in this con- 
nection, it has become clear that 
growth in reading is a continuous 
progress throughout the elementary, 


"Reading in the High School and Col- 
lege, Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, 1948, pp. 33-35. 
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secondary and college years, and even 
later. 

Reading a series of complex ac- 
tivities. A second vital contribution of 
research has been to show that the 
reading act varies with the kind of 
material read and the purpose for read- 
ing. The fact was pointed out earlier 
that reading was formerly thought of 
as a unique ability. Those who held 
this view assumed that when a child 
had been taught to read in any situa- 
tion he was prepared to engage effec- 
tively in any kind of reading his school 
work might require. The validity of 
this view was challenged early in the 
Twenties by Judd and Buswell® who 
photographed the eye movements of 
many children and adults while they 
were reading materials of different 
kinds (poetry, prose, history, literature, 
mathematics) at different levels of 
difficulty (from very easy to difficult) 
and for different purposes (merely to 
find out what a passage is about and 
to answer questions about it). An 
analysis of the eye-movement records 
showed clearly that the behavior of 
pupils in reading differed significantly 
with the kind of material read, with 
its difficulty, and with the purpose to 
be achieved. On the basis of the evi- 
dence obtained, Judd and Buswell pre- 
pared an illuminating statement that 
has virtually become a classic. 

“A printed page turns out to be, as 
shown by this study, a source of a mass 
of impressions which the active mind 
begins to organize and arrange with 
reference to some pattern which it is 
trained to work out. If the mind is 
putting together the impressions so as 
to bring into high relief grammatical 
distinctions, the grouping of words and 
the distribution of emphasis will be 
according to one pattern. If the mind 
is intent on something wholly different 
from grammar, as, for example, the 
experiences which the author is trying 
to picture, the whole mental and phys- 
ical attitude of the reader will be very 
different.” 


ADJUST PROCEDURES 

One of the practical suggestions 
growing out of these findings was that 
teaching procedures should be adjusted 
to differences in the mental processes 
involved in reading activities. To test 
the validity of such an assumption 


®*Judd, Charles H., and Buswell, Guy T.: 
Silent Reading: a Study of Its Various 
Types, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 23, University of Chicago Press, 
1922. 
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Gates and Van Alstyne’ carried on a 
study among fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade pupils to determine if training 
in reading of a general type developed 
competence in the various types and 
purposes of reading and if training in 
one form of reading transferred to 
other forms. On the basis of their find- 
ings they reached two important con- 
clusions: 

1. “It is apparent that instruction 
and practice in reading in a general 
way—mere reading—do not guarantee 
the development of all the important 
types of reading ability; indeed, it al- 
most certainly will not do so. 

2. “While transfer from one type of 
reading to others is genuine and usual- 
ly positive, it is so small that it cannot 
be depended upon to develop desired 
abilities. . . . We may accept with 
gratitude the increments from transfer, 
but never be willing to accept them 
as a substitute for direct training.” 

More recent studies have supported 
these findings. Furthermore, much re- 
search has been carried on to find the 
extent to which “general reading 
ability” is adequate for effective read- 
ing in the various content fields. Re- 
searchers have also been concerned 
with similarities and differences in the 
demands made on readers in different 
school subjects. According to Traxler 
and Townsend,’ in a summary of in- 
vestigations published between 1940 





and 1945, “when the various studies 
of the relationship between general 
reading ability and reading ability in 
different areas are considered as a 
group, it is apparent that there is a 
great deal in common between reading 
in a single field and reading in gen- 
eral. Improvement in general reading 
ability should have a favorable in- 


"Gates, Arthur I., and Van Alstyne, 
Dorothy: The General and Specific Effects 
of Training in Reading With Observations 
on the Experimental Techniques, Teachers 
College Record 25:98 (March) 1924. 


®Traxler, Arthur E., and Townsend, 
Agatha: Another Five Weeks of Research in 
Reading, Educational Records Bulletin, No. 
49, New York, Educational Records Bureau, 
1946, p. 21. 


fluence upon ability to read in a special 
field.” 

Such findings indicate that teachers 
at all levels of advancement should try 
in every way possible to develop a 
high degree of efficiency in the basic 
understandings and skills common to 
all reading and study activities. To this 
end, recent yearbooks on reading have 
recommended that a continuous and 
coordinated program of basic instruc- 
tion in reading be provided throughout 
both elementary and secondary schools. 


CLEAR EVIDENCE 

An additional fact emphasized by 
the results of research merits emphasis. 
These results supply clear evidence 
that the ability to read well in some 
fields correlates less closely with gen- 
eral reading ability than does the 
ability to read well in other subjects. 
This implies that if students are to 
succeed in the various courses they 
take, ability to engage in general read- 
ing is not enough. In addition, they 
should acquire a mastery of the spe- 
cialized reading skills essential in each 
subject. With these facts in mind 
school systems are supplementing a 
sound program of basic instruction in 
reading with training and guidance in 
reading in the various curriculum 
fields. The former cultivates the un- 
derstandings, attitudeS and skills that 
are common to various types of read- 
ing; the latter promotes increased com- 
petence in the specialized skills needed 
to achieve the purposes of reading and 
study in the respective curriculum 
fields. 

The foregoing examples have traced 
briefly the progress of research in two 
important areas of reading. As new 
facts were identified and verified, in- 
struction in reading expanded rapidly. 
As a resuit, an enriched program of 
instruction in reading has developed 
which extends from the kindergarten 
to college. Evidence was also obtained 
which justifies emphasis both upon the 
basic or common understandings and 
skills involved in most reading activ- 
ities and upon the specialized reading 
skills needed in the respective curric- 
ulum fields. 

Thus research, along with other vital 
forces, is helping continuously to build 
better curriculums and to develop im- 
proved teaching technics. Its unique 
contributions are the discovery of new 
facts, the setting up of new hypotheses 
concerning the content and methods of 
teaching, and the testing of hypotheses 
under controlled conditions. 
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Sra most prevalent of all diseases 
during both childhood and adult- 
hood is dental caries. In fact, it con- 
stantly affects 98 per cent of our total 
population today, and its cost in dis- 
comfort, acute pain, time lost, and 
money spent is staggering. We know 
a great deal about the causes and con- 
trol of caries, yet its incidence re- 
mains as high as ever. 

Fifty per cent of children 2 years 
old have one or more decayed teeth, 
and 90 per cent of the children en- 
tering school at age 6 have three or 
more cavities." Dr. H. Hillenbrand, 
secretary of the American Dental As- 
sociation, has estimated that 112,000,- 
000 new cavities occur each year in 
the teeth of young Americans over 
the age of 6. More than 6 per cent 
of first permanent molars are lost 
within six months after their eruption; 
more than 9 per cent before the age 
of 12; more than 36 per cent before 
the age of 20, and 50 per cent before 
the age of 35.° 

Prevention and control are largely 
a matter of education and instruction. 
In the opinion of dental educators, 
research men, and private practition- 
ers, the best place to carry out such 
instruction and education is in the den- 
tal office, with the patient in the chair, 


] 
: 


*Council of Dental Health of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association as quoted in an 
editorial in the Illinois Dental Journal 
16:203 (May) 1947. 

*Braner, J.; Higley, L., and Boyd, J.: 
Dentistry for Children, Philadelphia, P. 
Blakiston & Co., 1939. 
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What to do about 


DENTAL 


HEALTH 


as a major school problem 


STANLEY R. KORF, D.D.S. 


Specialist in Dentistry for Children 
hicago 


through the use of charts, x-rays and 
“models. The explanations of the den- 
tist are a thorough, careful and prac- 
tical way to educate the adult patient 
or the parent of the young patient 
about diet, oral hygiene, and the im- 
portance of maintaining a healthy oral 
cavity. Since, however, only about 30 
per cent of our adult and child popu- 
lation receives regular dental care, the 
other 70 per cent is still unaware of 
various ways and means either to 
prevent or to control the ravages of 
dental disease. Of this 70 per cent 
approximately 27,000,000 are children 
under the age of 14. 


ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 

Where is this uninformed 70 per 
cent to receive the proper dental health 
information? If the school is to play 
its dynamic réle as an influence for 
good in the community, it must as- 
sume part of the responsibility for 
teaching and disseminating health in- 
formation concerning dental caries. 

One necessity is to teach the value 
of maintaining a healthy, clean mouth, 
with most of the emphasis put on the 
importance of the primary dentition 
and the necessity for saving the teet 
of children. To the informed this may 
seem unnecessary, but it is appalling 
to discover the misinformation that 
exists and persists among teachers, 
parents, school administrators, and 
even physicians concerning the pri- 
mary and young permanent teeth. 
Unfortunately the idea still prevails 


in the minds of parents and school 
personnel that the primary teeth are 
relatively unimportant and require lit- 
tle or no care. How often we hear 
the remark, “Oh, they're just baby 
teeth; they'll fall out pretty soon, so 
just leave them alone!” Actually, the 
primary dentition is extremely impor- 
tant for the following reasons: 

1. The growing child needs a full 
set of teeth to chew food properly. 

2. Deep cavities cause discomfort 
and pain and often are responsible 
for “poor eaters.” 

3. Deep cavities lead to abscessed 
teeth and frank infection. Such in- 
fected teeth may be focuses of infec- 
tion leading to heart, kidney or liver 
damage. 

4. The primary teeth aid in bone 
growth so that the face and jaws de- 
velop properly. 

5. Premature extraction of primary 
teeth is the chief reason for mal- 
occlusion. 

6. Improper positioning of primary 
teeth may cause personality disturb- 
ances. 

These six points must be emphasized 
so that teachers, parents and school 
administrators will realize that early 
and proper dental care for the young 
child is just as necessary as is any 
other medical service. 

This fundamental concept must be 
taught: The care of the teeth and 
supporting structures during childhood 
will determine to the greatest extent 
the health of the mouth during adult- 
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Sad Story of Sugar 


The dietary needs of the American 
child include approximately 25 pounds 
of sugar a year. In our culture of today 
the average child eats approximately 150 
pounds of sugar in a year. 

Candy is from 75 to 85 per cent sugar. 
Popular candy bars are likely to weigh 
from | ounce to 5 ounces and may con- 
tain from 5 to 20 teaspoons of sugar. A 
few other examples: 

TSP. 
AMOUNT SUGAR 


| medium piece ....12 
I medium _............ 
| average . 


FOOD 
Apple pie..... 
Gingersnaps 
Doughnuts (plain) 


Baked custard or 
gelatin 


Jam or marmalade 
Chocolate fudge 
Chewing gum.. 
Marshmallow 

Ice cream 
Chocolate milk 
Soft drinks 


Ya cup 

| tablespoon 

1 Yainch square _.. 
| cent stick . 

| average size 

| cone or bar 

| cup (5 oz.) 

6 or. bottle 





hood. Now if we can prove that a 
healthy mouth is important, teachers, 
parents and school administrators will 
next ask, “How are we to achieve 
these goals?” The total answer has 
many sub-answers, but it seems logi- 
cal to stress prevention rather than 
cure, for there still are not enough 
dentists to restore all the teeth affected 
by caries. The mechanism of dental 
caries is exceedingly complex, but re- 
duced to simple terms the generally 
accepted theory today concerning its 
causes is briefly this: 

The enamel and dentin of the tooth 
can be dissolved only by acid; when 
fermentable sugars are present in the 
mouth they break down to form acid. 
The bacteria that break down sugars 
cannot long survive without sugar. 
When sugar is eliminated from the 
diet, the bacteria count goes down, 
caries slows down or ceases altogether, 
and the individual becomes immune 
to dental decay. As sugar is added, the 
reverse occurs, and a period of sus- 
ceptibility begins. With a high sugar 
intake, such as is only too common 
today, the caries rate is extremely high, 
and the progress of decay is often 
rampant. Caries does not heal itself 
nor is it self-limiting, so that its oc- 
currence calls for the removal and/or 
restoration of lost tooth structure by 
the dentist. 

Therefore, of all control and pre- 
ventive measures, the one of most 
importance in the light of present 
research and knowledge is sugar re- 
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Classroom lectures and discussions about oral health will help the 
children appreciate the necessity for proper care of their teeth. 


striction. We could say, categorically, 
that if sugar were completely elim- 
inated from our diet, dental caries 
would be nearly nonexistent, but such 
restriction in our culture today seems 
impossible to achieve. If, however, we 
could teach what sugar does to the 
teeth, we would certainly reduce its 
extremely high rate of consumption. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM 

The most effective way to achieve 
this goal of preventive dentistry (sugar 
restriction, general diet, oral hygiene, 
adequate dental care) is to set up a 
community dental health program for 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
The local dental society would be the 
logical group to initiate a community 
dental health program. The first step 
would be to call together the school 
administrators, school physicians, pub- 
lic health nurses, teachers, officers of 
the P.T.A., and influential persons 
who are interested in child health. At 
this first meeting the objectives of the 
program should be set up with em- 
phasis on the following points: 

1. To help each child and adult 
appreciate the importance of a healthy 
mouth. 

2. To help each child and adult ap- 
preciate the relationship of dental 
health to health and appearance. 

3. To make clear to all individuals 


that sugar restriction is the most im- 
portant single factor for the preven- 
tion and control of dental caries. 

4. To enlist the aid of all groups 
and agencies interested in the promo- 
tion of general and dental health. 

5. To stimulate all possible _re- 
sources for making dental care 
available to all children and youths. 

The best way to reach these objec- 
tives would be to develop general 
community interest. Various methods 
may be used to develop this dental 
consciousness: (1) good newspaper 
coverage; (2) radio and TV pro- 
grams; (3) lectures to P.T.A. by den- 
tists, and (4) dental education films 
shown to parents and other interested 
groups. 

In conjunction with these more or 
less’ general methods, I suggest the 
following specific aids to reach the de- 
sired objectives: 

1. A short course in dental histol- 
ogy, anatomy and pathology of the 
teeth, and the process of tooth decay 
to be given to all school administrators 
and teachers. The fundamentals could 
be taught in a one-hour lecture. 

2. A lecture concerning the general 
nutritional requirements of children 
with emphasis on the part that sugar 
plays in metabolism—to be given to 
teachers and school administrators 
(one hour ). 











3. Publication and distribution to 
all school personnel of the material 
incorporated in these lectures plus 
additional information concerning oral 
hygiene (tooth brushing, gum mas- 
sage, and so forth) and data concern- 
ing the use of fluorides as an aid to 
reducing incidence of dental caries. 

4. Suitable educational booklets pre- 
pared at appropriate levels so that 
children will understand how their 
teeth grow, why they are important, 
what the dentist does, what are the 
proper foods to eat, the réle of sugar, 
and how to brush the teeth. 

5. Classroom lectures and discus- 
sions concerning oral health. 

6. Suitable material prepared for 
parent education. 

Whenever possible, local funds 
should be used for instituting and 
maintaining such a program. Public 


health, welfare and volunteer organiza- 
tions should budget a portion of their 
funds for dental care. Local, state and 
even federal funds are available under 
specific conditions for dental health 
programs. The local dental society 
should be more than willing to bear 
part of the expense of printing edu- 
cational literature and to furnish 
speakers for P.T.A., school boards, and 
other interested groups, If the school 
administrators and classroom teachers 
can be shown how to maintain healthy 
mouths, if they can then be furnished 
good factual material for teaching their 
students, and if there can be parent 
education through radio, press, P.T.A., 
and special lectures, then I am sure 
the incidence of dental caries will drop 
sharply with a concomitant rise in the 
level of the general health of the com- 
munity. 


Needed: MA Gl Cl A N to interpret 


secondary school transcripts of grades 


WILLIAM R. BOONE 


Principal, Senior High School 
Orlando, Fla. 


NE of the main difficulties in the 
secondary school that has a large 
number of transfer students is to get 
understandable transcriptions of the 
grades and credits of those transfer 
students. 

Today a multitude of forms is used. 
They defy the imagination of the most 
poetic administrator. It is no wonder 
that in larger high schools the intimate 
association of the principals with such 
an assortment of forms has caused the 
principals to seek an escape by turning 
over the interpretation or translation 
task to registrars, assistant principals, 
clerks, secretaries, homeroom teachers, 
or in fact anyone upon whom the duty 
can be thrust. And no doubt it is with 
a sigh of relief and a wild hope that 
these victims of circumstances will 
somehow make something out of this 
most modern riddle. 
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On many transcripts sheets it is im- 
possible to tell the year in which any 
individual subject was taken. Since in a 
senior high school 12 of the normal 16 
academic units must be taken in the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades, this knowl- 
edge is essential, especially when the 
student's college transcript is to be 
made out. 

In the subject field mathematics is 
often listed; but whether it is gen- 
eral mathematics, arithmetic, business 
mathematics, algebra I or II, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonom- 
etry or survey of mathematics it is im- 
possible to tell. In many cases this 
knowledge is necessary so the proper 
kind of diploma can be issued, the 
right kind of recommendations can be 
made, and a proper schedule can be 
provided. To depend upon the state- 
ments of the average student is rather 


precarious, and sometimes parents or 
guardians cannot give even a hint of 
what their children have taken in 
school. 

Then frequently there is also a ques- 
tion as to what is the passing mark. 
When a student has transferred dur- 
ing the calendar school year the work 
that he has completed so far and his 
marks are often as mysterious as the 
mysteries of the ancients, at least to 
those who try to translate or interpret 
the records. 


TO BE TROUNCED 

Also there is the difficulty of get- 
ting transcripts from many schools. 
Again and again we have had to ap- 
peal to county and state departments 
to get an answer. After such an appeal 
in one case we received the transcript 
and a promise to be trounced, if we 
ever met, as it appears the authorities 
had taken some fairly direct action. 

Another difficulty is that untrained 
personnel often is allowed to make 
out transcripts, and thus many essen- 
tial points of information are missed. 
This causes undue correspondence to 
get it corrected. Sometimes as many 
as three transcripts are collected about 
the same person; each is different in 
respect to subjects taken, marks and 
even the years the subjects were taken. 

Again, it often happens that a stu- 
dent has attended a number of schools, 
and in each case no reference is made 
to the student's former records. In many 
cases the schools take the attitude it’s 
up to the student to get the former 
records to his new school. In one case 
we had a girl register as a junior after 
she had attended 13 schools; not one 
had ever attempted to correlate the 
work. We finally got all the records 
after sending 41 letters and cards, but 
it took three days to get the crossword 
puzzle pieced togther, as each school 
had a different marking system. 

We have utilized several forms and 
are still working on the proposition. 
Each time the school printing plant 
makes out a new set of transcription 
blanks, we make a few changes. It must 
be remembered that simplification is 
one of the first standards in any tran- 
scription blank, for busy school people 
do not have time to make a long indi- 
vidual case study of every transfer stu- 
dent. But we believe that anyone who 
has spent a lifetime studying out tran- 
scripts in the secondary school should 
have a certain type of certificate upon 
retirement, showing that he is one type 
of magician. 
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f © scHool BUS 


SCHOOL 


[aes the fall and early winter 
months each school bus in Mich- 
igan is inspected by an officer of the 
Michigan State Police. Defects are 
called to the attention of school ad- 
ministrators. If a vehicle is found to 
be in unsafe operating condition, it is 
“grounded” until repairs are made. 

A questionnaire was directed in Au- 
gust 1950 to a number of school super- 
intendents to learn what they thought 
of the program and if they desired to 
have the state police inspection con- 
tinued. With few exceptions the ad- 
ministrators favored the program. 

Sample checks of the condition of 
school buses were made in 1947 and 
1949 so that the value of the inspec- 
tion program might be estimated. 
There was found to have been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of 
total defects reported and in the per- 
centage of buses classified as poor or 
out of order. It is believed the pro- 
gram is justified by results. 

The plan started in the fall of 1947 
when the state police and the depart- 
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US INSPECTION 


in Michigan helps reduce causes of accidents 


DORR STACK 


School Organization and Transportation 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


ment of public instruction, in co- 
operation with local school officials, 
began a program of school bus inspec- 
tion. Service blanks, commonly known 
as inspection blank forms, are pre- 
pared each year by the department of 


public instruction and mailed to school 


authorities in July. These are used 
by mechanics as guides for checking 
school bus repairs. The forms are filled 
out by the local mechanics, endorsed 
by the school superintendent, and for- 
warded to the department of public 
instruction, which in turn transmits 
a copy to the Michigan State Police 
for use in making assignments for fol- 
low-up inspections. 

A study in 1949 of the associated 
type of accident involving children 
who were hit before boarding or after 
alighting from buses pointed up some 
significant considerations. 


C. F. VAN BLANKENSTEYN 


Lieutenant, Michigan State Police 


More than 50 per cent of accidents 
of the associated type occurred when 
children attempted to cross the road 
from the rear of the bus. They ran 
into the sides of vehicles or were 
struck by them. While virtually all 
children alighting from buses in Mich- 
igan cross the road in front of the 
vehicle, a few, contrary to prescribed 
safe practices, are permitted to con- 
tinue to cross from the rear. The fact 
that more than 50 per cent of all 
children injured or killed in the asso- 
ciated type of accident are struck when 
crossing from ‘behind a bus prompts 
us to become more insistent that this 
dangerous practice be stopped. 

The following conclusions were 
reached by the state police as a result 
of a close study of school bus accidents: 

1. Children should be required to 
cross the roadway in front of a bus 
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after alighting from the bus. This 
places them where they can be seen 
by drivers approaching from the op- 
posite direction and aiso where they 
can be guided by the bus driver or a 
patrol boy for protection against vehi- 
cles unlawfully passing from the rear. 

2. Children should not be permitted 
to run or dart across a roadway before 
boarding or after alighting from a bus. 

3. Some motorists fail to recognize 
the children’s presence in front of 
school buses in time to avoid accidents. 

4. Some school bus drivers fail to 
give adequate advance notice to other 
drivers of their intention to stop or to 
change their course of travel. 

5. Neither school bus drivers nor 
children should take for granted that 
other vehicles will stop or slow down 
enough for the child to cross the road- 
way safely. 

Buses are depreciated for school aid 
over a period of seven years. Those 
that have been in operation more than 
seven years receive no school aid allow- 


ance for depreciation. There also is 
a limit in the allowance of school aid 
for repair of and labor on buses that 
have been in operation more than 
seven years. These provisions empha- 
size that good equipment and a good 
program of preventive maintenance 
are necessary if children are to be 
transported safely and economically 
in school buses. 

Other factors also must be consid- 
ered, of course, if accidents are to be 
prevented. For instance, drivers must 
be properly trained. 

In 1949, 28 per cent of the school 
bus drivers involved in bus accidents 
were reported to be violating the law 
at the time of the accident. Com- 
monest violations were excessive speed, 
failure to grant right-of-way, and fail- 
ure to signal. 

The same year a unified training 
course in instruction for school bus 
drivers was organized in Michigan. 
Many school officials are now includ- 
ing in bus drivers’ contracts clauses 


A policy for CONTESTS 


involving school pupils 


CARLETON M. SAUNDERS 
Supervising Principal 
Bridgewater Township Elementary Schools 
Raritan, N.J. 


HE board of education for the 

Bridgewater Township _ schools, 
Raritan, N.J., has adopted a policy on 
contests for school pupils. It covers 
poster contests, essay contests, the 
painting of windows, and so forth. 
The policy reads: 

Pertaining to the organization or 
group requesting a contest: (1) Any 
organization or group shall make its 
request for a contest known to the 
principal of a school at least six 
weeks prior to the date ending the 
contest. (2) If, in the opinion of the 
principal of the school and the super- 
vising principal, the school is too pre- 
occupied with its regular studies at 
the time a request for a contest is 
made, permission for such a contest 
will be denied. (3) Any group or 
organization sponsoring a contest must 
understand that all awards shall be 
made to the school which the winning 
pupil or pupils attend. No awards of 
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cash or monetary value shall be made 
to any individual pupil. 

Pertaining to the pupil or pupils 
who shall participate in a contest: 
(1) Any pupil who wishes to par- 
ticipate in a contest held under the 
direction of the school may do so on 
a voluntary basis. While teachers may 
encourage pupils to participate in a 
contest, no compulsion shall be exerted. 
(2) Pupils who receive any prizes 
shall turn these prizes over to the 
principal of the school for use by 
all members of the school. Teachers 
shall inform all contestants of this 
policy before they enter a contest. (3) 
Proper recognition shall be given a 
winner through assembly programs, 
newspaper and school paper publicity, 
and other means. He shall receive 
proper recognition for his achieve- 
ments and his generosity in thinking 
of the welfare of the other pupils in 
his school. 


that require attendance at these courses. 

Instruction and training cover sev- 
eral fields, such as: (1) driver quali- 
fications; (2) traffic laws and related 
laws and regulations; (3) first aid; 
(4) preventive maintenance, and (5) 
pupil cooperation and public relations. 
Part of the training takes place within 
the bus, which makes one or more 
trips over the school district's regu- 
larly established bus routes. 


COLLEGES GIVE COURSES 

The department of public instruc- 
tion coordinates the program, which is 
carried on by Michigan State College, 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, and Northern Michigan College 
of Education. Three full-time instruc- 
tors employed by the colleges give 
16 clock hours of instruction to each 
group of drivers. Courses in each of 
Michigan’s 83 counties are arranged 
for the most part to enable drivers to 
meet in groups of 15 to 25 in centers 
near their schools. 

Schedules within each county are 
arranged by the county superintendent 
of schools in cooperation with the 
several local superintendents of schools. 
Approximately 85 per cent of all driv- 
ers are taking the course this year, 
and the total number will be about 
2500. 

Cooperating in the programs are the 
state police, state and county highway 
departments, the Michigan Safety Com- 
mission, county sheriffs, local chiefs of 
police, health officials, and others. 

The tuition charge of $10 a driver 
is paid by the school districts to the 
colleges. The amount is subsequently 
included in the annual school district 
transportation report and is reimbursed 
by the state. Part of the funds required 
to support the program are provided 
by the state board of control for voca- 
tional education. 

The program continues throughout 
the year. During the summer months, 
school bus instructors prepare training 
materials and assist at safety confer- 
ences in various parts of the state. 
Courses are conducted throughout the 
school year. 

In addition to the activities de- 
scribed, one-day conferences for school 
bus drivers are held in connection with 
the Michigan Education Association 
programs in several of the regions of 
the state. Northern Michigan College 
of Education holds a conference for 
school bus supervisors, as does Mich- 
igan State College. Bus drivers enthus- 
iastically endorse the safety program. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


is the realistic way of handling faculty problems 


T WAS midafternoon. The aroma 

of coffee filtered out of the library 
and into the corridors. As though 
drawn by a magnet some 60 teachers 
were approaching the room from vari- 
ous directions. 

Yes, it was the coffee hour, that 
break in the in-service program of the 
Medina public schools when all of 
the faculty members met together be- 
fore listening to the reports of the 
coordinator and committee chairmen 
on the activities of the week. It was 
a time for relaxation, and the air of 
informality was emphasized by the 
casual grouping of tables and chairs 

The steady buzz of conversation 
crescendoed from time to time and 
then settled back again into a pleasing 
hum with a pronounced undercurrent 
of bass voices as tales of the week were 
retold to interested listeners. It was 
a period when it seemed good to be 
with one’s fellow workers and feel 
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the lift that comes from being asso- 
ciated with professional people who 
are attempting to keep abreast of the 
thinking related to their life work. 
Time was when a license to teach 
was permanent, and one was supposed 
to be prepared in the teaching profes- 
sion for life once that sheepskin was 
obtained. Probably too many teachers 
hold such licenses, and the majority of 
those holding them also have some 
type of tenure protecting their posi- 
tions until they reach the age of re- 
tirement. Let it be said to their credit 
that many have punctuated their 
careers with summer or extension 
courses and extended travel experi- 
ences, but a glance at the records of 
almost any school system will show 





ARTHUR E. TRIPPENSEE 


Superintendent of Scheols 
Medina, 


that it has been years since some of 
these stalwarts have taken any addi- 
tional professional work or have other- 
wise broadened their horizons. 

It is often fairly difficult, however, 
for a teacher to keep up with the 
trends in his particular field or sub- 
ject area. It is not always practical 
to attend a summer session. Again, 
extension classes are generally not 
available and, if they are, may not be 
helpful as far as his own problems or 
those of his particular community are 
concerned. The ‘in-service program 
seems to be a practical answer to the 
need for keeping alerted to educational 
developments, and it is certainly the 
only way by which all of the faculty 
may be at least exposed to modern 
educational procedures. 

The planning of a vital in-service 
program is at once one of the most 
difficult and the most challenging op- 
portunities open to any professional 
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staff. It is a truism that any innova- 
tion is most successful when the moti- 
vation comes from within, but it is 
often difficult to alert a staff to the 
need for self-improvement. Teachers 
are busy people. In fact, their many 
responsibilities have had a tendency 
to pyramid during recent years, and it 
is not surprising that they do not al- 
ways rush after new ideas, especially 
when extra work is involved. There- 
fore, it would seem strongly advisable 
that at least part of the time devoted 
to a program for improving teachers 
while on the job should be scheduled 
during the regular school day. It 
would also appear that the items in- 
cluded for study should involve real 
problems that have arisen from the 
felt needs of the teachers themselves 
and that are common to all members 
of the staff. 


WORK ON PROBLEMS 

Such have been the thoughts be- 
hind the program in effect in the 
Medina public schools during the 
last five years. By mutual consent the 
Wednesday classes have been short- 
ened and the in-service work has 
started early each Wednesday after- 
noon. The various groups at work on 
different problems have met for about 
an hour and then have adjourned for 
coffee. Of course, preparatory work 
has been done during the intervening 
week by the various subcommittees. 

Following the social interim all the 
teachers have then met together to 
hear the progress and conclusions of 
the different committees and to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the recommen- 
, dations made. In this way it has been 
possible to keep everyone posted from 
week to week, and hence there have 
been no surprise recommendations 
that some might not be prepared to 
accept. The general program is started 
after the fall organization of the school 
has been completed and is ended each 
year before the final spring rush begins. 

Experience has shown that it is ex- 
tremely important that really concrete 
problems be selected for study and, 
most important of all, that something 
positive be done concerning the con- 
clusions drawn and the recommenda- 
tions made. Teachers must be made 
to realize that this is not a program 
of busy work and their help is being 
solicited in bringing about needed 
changes in organization and methods 
of procedure. In this connection, a 
listing of the earlier accomplishments 
of such a program, placed in the hands 
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of the teaching staff, will generally 
convince all of the value of the pro- 
gtam. This becomes possible, of 
course, only after the program has 
been in effect for some time. 

Care should be taken that the areas 
studied are recognized as presenting 
real needs as far as the school is con- 
cerned. Every effort should be made 
to enlist teacher support in selecting 
the areas. Requests for suggestions 
may be fruitful, but individual con- 
ferences often yield the best results. 
Recognized faculty leaders who are 
alert professionally should be of im- 
measurable help in making final deci- 
sions as to such choices. After the 


program has once been started, the 


minutes of the previous year and the 
final report of the recommendations 
made will furnish a flood of ideas for 
future problems. 

Last year the faculty at Medina di- 
vided itself into three groups with 
many subcommittees and explored 
problems within the general areas of 
evaluation, public relations, and pupil 
development. A list of objectives that 


_ had been adopted earlier was kept in 


mind as the group worked out their 
recommendations. 


NEW MARKING PLAN 

The group on evaluation developed 
a new junior high report card and 
obtained faculty approval for a mark- 
ing plan that would measure the prog- 
ress of a pupil in terms of his own 
ability. The public relations commit- 
tee explored the need for greater lay 
participation in school affairs as it 
was related to the general problem of 
making the school a more vital part 
of the community. 

The committee working on plans 
for meeting individual needs studied 
the possibilities of different organiza- 
tion types and concluded that the real 
problems as far as Medina is concerned 
are in the English and social studies 
fields. General and specific recommen- 
dations were made, and many of the 
proposals suggested have been put into 
effect by the administration. Some 
problems, it was decided, needed fur- 
ther study. 

This year four problems around the 
general theme, “The home, school, and 
community work together,” have been 
selected for study by a joint teacher 
and supervisory group. Two of the 
topics developed naturally from last 
year's unresolved tasks. One group is 
working on ways to attain the objec- 
tives of the school in the English and 


social studies fields. Another is stress- 
ing ways of implementing a better co- 
ordination of the home and commu- 
nity with the school. A third group 
is concerned with the extension of 
the work experience program in the 
home and school as well as in the 
community. A fourth committee has 
charged itself with the responsibility 
of studying the psychological reactions 
of children in the present emergency. 
This group is also interested in the 
possibility of developing ways by 
which more meaningful educational 
experiences may be made available 
to those about to enter the armed 
services, 


CHAIRMEN IMPORTANT 

The problem of organization is most 
important, but it should be kept flex- 
ible. Certainly a most important task 
is the selection of group chairmen. 
Their enthusiasm will in a large meas- 
ure assure the success of the program, 
and it is obvious that they must be 
professionally alert. They must also 
be able to organize and be willing to 
spend many extra hours in exploring 
the possibilities of their accepted tasks. 
They should have the confidence of 
the teachers working with them and, 
if possible, be selected by them. We 
in Medina have decided that it is best 
that they should have no connection 
with the administrative or supervisory 
staffs. Principals and supervisors work 
as members of the various groups 
under teacher chairmen. 

The problem of who is to work in 
each group can be determined in a 
number of ways. We have decided 
that it is best to have elementary and 
high school teachers working together 
on the various committees. The plan 
of having each teacher select his own 
group was in effect here until the 
present year. The obvious drawbacks 
to such an arrangement are, that the 
groups are likely to be quite uneven 
in numbers and may not include a 
balance of teachers from different 
grade levels. 

This year a plan was tried whereby 
each-teacher made a first, second, third 
and fourth choice. It was possible to 
select all the committees by using first 
and second choices with one excep- 
tion; one of the principals agreed to 
join a different group in order to 
obtain a better balance as far as grade 
placement was concerned. As a matter 
of fact, no teacher was moved to an- 
other group without his consent, and 
fewer than 5 per cent of the entire 
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faculty was moved to other groups. 

Once the group membership has 
been determined and the group chair- 
men are selected, the program is ready 
to begin. We believe that it is wise 
to start with a keynote address by 
someone who is recognized as a leader 
in his profession and who is known 
and respected by the entire faculty. 
Such a speaker can and will set the 
tone for further meetings and thus 
give the program a good start. 

After this inspirational talk, the 
various groups meet for organizational 
purposes, elect their secretaries, and 
discuss the larger aspects of their ensu- 
ing problems. In this connection it 
should be said that the minutes for 
each group meeting are duplicated and 
distributed to the faculty before the 
next general meeting. 


COORDINATORS HELP 

In order to aid the various groups 
with technical assistance and profes- 
sional advice, we believe that coordina- 
tors from outside the system should be 
selected. These coordinators have the 
advantages of perspective and added 
breadth of experience. In instances 
where more technical help is needed, 
specialists should be brought in to 
supplement the coordinators’ work. 

Last year we used coordinators from 
Syracuse University, the University of 
Buffalo, and the city of Rochester. In 
addition, specialists dealing with spe- 
cific aspects of the various problems 
studied were called in when they were 
needed. The coordinators were selected 
because of their achievement back- 
grounds and met with their groups 
for a half day every fourth week. 
Earlier on the day of such meetings 
they conferred with group and sub- 
committee chairmen. Following the 
coffee hour, the coordinators summed 
up the work of their groups before 
the entire faculty. 

This year we are trying out a dif- 


ferent procedure. We are using one’ 


coordinator for the four groups, and 
he is meeting with the various com- 
mittees for a half day each week. He 
is a recognized leader in his profession 
and has been working in connection 
with the Medina in-service program 
for the last five years. He has brought 
in specialists from time to time as they 
were needed and will continue to do 
so. After each coffee hour it is his 
task to interpret the work of the 
various groups and to present any 
recommendations or conclusions for 
general approval. 
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We feel that this plan has certain 
potential advantages. It should make 
possible a better coordination among 
the four groups, thus eliminating the 
possibility of the committees’ working 
at cross purposes. It should help limit 
the recommendations of the various 
committees by fusing the conclusions 
to certain attainable ends. It should 
also better assist in keeping all, in- 
cluding the administration, abreast of 
the thinking of the groups concerned. 

By general agreement, much has 
been accomplished since this in-service 
program has been in effect. I feel 
confident that the plan would be voted 


} 


Definitely there should be adequate 
professional and clerical help for the 
various committees involved. A job 
worth doing is worth doing well. A 
good coordinator from outside the 
system should bring perspective to the 
problem at hand and help the teachers 
find a means of attacking the problem. 

A social break in the time schedule 
is advisable. Auditors frown upon the 
expenditure of district monies for re- 
freshments on such occasions, but an 
enterprising school can find other ways 
of raising the necessary funds. 

Finally, the administration should 
keep in the background. Such a plan 


The task of this group of Medina teachers is to evaluate English and 
social studies courses in the light of the students’ individual needs. 


as valuable by the faculty and that in 
general the attitude toward it is favor- 
able. One of the younger faculty mem- 
bers recently commented that among 
other things it tended to crystallize 
what he had learned in college. Of 
course, there are some gripes. In fact, 
I should be worried if there weren't. 
An apathetic attitude would really 
worry me. 

In developing such a program it 
would thus seem wise to remember a 
few cautions that have already been 
implied. Experience has shown that 
these needs are even more evident as 
the project continues and expands. 

For instance, time should be allowed 
so that the plan does not add another 
burden to an already heavy teacher 
schedule. To warrant teacher effort, 
the program must tackle real, concrete 
problems with which teachers are con- 
cerned, and there must be a sense of 
accomplishment if staff members’ in- 
terest is to continue. 


encourages teacher initiative and dis- 
allows the criticism that the faculty is 
merely doing the supervisor's work for 
him. 

When all is said and done, one 
must agree that an in-service program 
organized in such a manner does point 
the way toward professional growth 
and the improved implementation of 
a school’s objectives once such objec- 
tives have been accepted. It is the 
democratic way of bringing about 
needed change in methods and organ- 
izational procedures. It is a realistic 
way of handling actual problems con- 
fronting the entire faculty, and it is 
the only way by which all of the staff 
may be exposed to the use of modern 
educational procedures in solving them. 
It should increase the holding power 
of the school by vitalizing the school 
program. In fact, such an in-service 
program should be the best value the 
taxpayer will ever receive from his 
tax dollar. 
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__ SCHOOL SERVICES FAI 


COME TO THE FAIR! 


§ bm La Mesa-Spring Valley School 
District at La Mesa, Calif., has 
always celebrated California Public 
Schools Week by inviting parents to 
visit the schools. Children have put on 
special programs, and there have been 
displays of student achievements. 

However, there had never been any 
attempt to tell the community about 
the “nonschool” phases of school opera- 
tion. This problem came up in a dis- 
cussion with the superintendent of 
schools, Glenn E. Murdock, and the 
business manager, Fred Lance. From 
the discussion came the idea that the 
district might be able in some way to 
tell the community about these opera- 
tions and, in particular, stress the fact 
that schools are a complex operation in 
which every school dollar is spent 
economically. 

Following this first idea, faculty 
members evolved plans for a School 
Services Fair. Each new discussion 
added to the original thought, which 
was io show the community how a 
school district business office functions. 
From that purpose the fair developed 
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into a display of more of the complex 
activities, including cafeteria operation, 
the school transportation system, the 
maintenance and gardening depart- 
ments, school health, library and audio- 
visual services and so forth. 

Arrangements were made with the 
city recreation director for the school 
to borrow the La Mesa Youth Center 
for one full day during California Pub- 
lic Schools Week. The day chosen was 
also the day for the regular monthly 
meeting of the Citizens Advisory 
Council of the La Mesa-Spring Valley 
School District. 

As a result, the total day's planning 
included the School Services Fair plus 
a meeting of the Citizens Advisory 
Council in the same room. The meeting 
was to be devoted to the problems of 
school costs and finance. 

Organizing available space and plan- 
ning for the materials to be displayed 
were next on the list. The Youth Center 


is a rectangular room about 70 by 160 
feet, with little continuous wall space. 
Services of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools were used in 
developing charts and graphs on vari- 
ous phases of school operation. The 
eighth grade art teacher and his elective 
art students developed other visual ma- 
terials. These included pictorial and 
diagrammatic representations of the 
growth of the district, of how a bus is 
purchased, of where the school dollar 
comes from, of health services offered 
to children, and of what @ school dollar 
buys, an outline of district organiza- 
tion, the steps in building a school, 
and the like. 

Individual items of equipment were 
tagged with signs, made on a giant 
typewriter, indicating the cost of the 
equipment and what it is used for. This 
was particularly effective in connection 
with those items purchased from the 
state War Surplus Corporation. For 
example, the school had purchased an 
air compressor worth $2700 at a cost 
of $80. Similarly a bulldozer valued at 
$4500 cost the school district $400. 
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When residents of La Mesa, 
Calif., went to the School 
Services Fair this spring, they 
learned that a school is more 
than children and _ teachers. 
For emphasis in this fair was 
on the noninstructional phases 
of school operation—the cafe- 
teria, the transportation sys- 
tem, the maintenance and 
gardening departments, school 
health and the business office. 


As finally organized, the School Serv- 
ices Fair showed the operation of these 
departments: transportation, mainte- 
nance and gardening, cafeteria, district 
business office, health, library and 
audio-visual, and school supplies. 

During the weeks preceding the fair 
a special Newsletter of the Citizens 
Advisory Council had gone to members 
of the council and presidents of the 
groups belonging to the council telling 
them about the fair and inviting them 
to attend. Personal invitations were 
sent by the superintendent of schools 
to businessmen in the community who 
might have a special interest in the 
displays. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOLS 

Stencil duplicated broadsides pointed 
out that, while most people think of 
schools as being children and teachers, 
a school district is also a restaurant (the 
school cafeteria), a clinic (school 
health services ), a bus company (trans- 
portation of students), a library (offer- 
ing books and magazines ), an account- 
ing firm (keeping books and auditing 
funds), a movie theater (films and 
filmstrips), a furniture company (pur- 
chasing and maintaining desks, tables 
and chairs), a maintenance depot 
(keeping buildings and equipment 
clean and in good repair), a print shop 
(duplicating services for the schools), 
and a supermarket (providing all the 
items of school supply). These broad- 
sides were left at the local banks, the 
chamber of commerce office, stores 
along the main street, and the post 
office. 

An area outside the main display 
room was set aside for the transporta- 
tion department. A school bus was 
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The school is a maintenance depot, among other things, the visitors 
learned; buildings and equipment must be kept clean and in good repair. 


parked there during part of the day, at 
times when it was not being used to 
transport children. Bus garage equip- 
ment was parked in the same area with 
signs indicating cost, value and useful- 
ness to the district. Inside the main 
room was the display of maintenance 
and gardening equipment, including 
both power tools and small tools with 
descriptive material about them and 
how they are used. 

The school cafeteria display was 
next. There was a sample 25 cent plate 
lunch. There was also a display of foods 
obtained from federal surplus agencies. 
Then followed an exhibit of some of 
the new schoolroom furniture, along 
with materials concerning the process 
of building a new school. This display 
contained architect’s drawings, forms 
for specifications, state requirements, 
and other items involved in that 
process. 

The business office display included 
the district's bookkeeping machine 
with the district bookkeeper in at- 
tendance doing the kind of work she 
does regularly in the school office. The 
business office section included also the 
duplicating machine on which was 
turned out the cover of a pamphlet, 
“Facts About Your Schools,” which was 
given to every visitor. The cover sheet 
was duplicated as the visitor watched. 


Down the center of the room was a 
display of more than four hundred sep- 
arate items of school supplies, each 
separately labeled and covering the 
various categories listed in the school 
supply catalog. The school health dis- 
play pointed out how school nurses, 
school teachers, and parents organize to 
meet the problem of school health and 
showed the kind and quality of some 
of the health services offered children. 
Various booklets were on hand to be 
given to visitors, and a school scale was 
provided to weigh and measure anyone 
who was interested. On the stage at the 
front of the room was a large chart 
showing the organization of the school 
district. 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS 

The audio-visual and library sections 
contained a display of books for the 
various age levels, with special atten- 
tion given to books devoted to Ameri- 
can life and American history. The 
audio-visual part of that display con- 
tained samples of the various machines 
used by teachers, including 16 mm. 
sound projectors, a 35 mm. filmstrip 
and slide projector, a record player, a 
tape recorder, an opaque projector, and 
a 31% by 4 slide projector. All machines 
were in use while the fair was on. Every 
two and one-half hours a 15 minute 
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film, “Defense Against Atomic Attack,” 
was shown. The tape recorder played 
a recording of children singing. The 
filmstrip projector was used to show a 
filmstrip on American history. 
Members of the school district at- 
tended those sections of the fair at 
which it was felt explanations might 
be needed or equipment should be 
demonstrated. The fair began at 9 a.m. 
It was originally thought that the doors 
would close at 5 p.m. and then reopen 


SUMUUL 


In the school shop such equipment 
as tables and chairs can be re- 
paired, refinished and put in use. 


Businessmen learned how the work 
is carried on in the business office 
of the hometown school system. 


4 
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at 7:30 p.m. for the Citizens Advisory 
Council meeting, but by late afternoon 
it became clear that the doors ought to 
be kept open during the dinner hour. 
As a result, the display was continuous 
from morning until the Citizens Ad- 
visory Council closed its program at 
10 p.m. 


LARGE MEETING 

Normally, meetings of the Citizens 
Advisory Council are attended only by 
members. This meeting, however, 
brought out 90 spectators in addition 
to the members of the council. Space 
was Cleared at the front of the room so 
that everyone who came could be 
seated. Francis Darby, assistant super- 
intendent of San Diego county schools 
in charge of business services, was the 
speaker for the meeting. He discussed 
some of the problems of schools costs 
and finance, with attention to the fact 
that every penny spent by a school dis- 
trict is audited by the district, the 
county, and the state in order to pre- 
vent error or waste. After the discussion 
that followed, the visitors spent time 
exarnining the various displays of 
school equipment. 

It was originally thought that we 
would have to move the equipment out 
that night since the Kiwanis Club met 
in the display room for luncheon the 
following day. It turned out, however, 
that representatives of Kiwanis who 
were present at the evening meeting, 
including the president of the local 
group and the lieutenant governor of 
the district, asked that the fair exhibits 
remain until the members had had a 
chance to see them. The luncheon 
tables were set up in and around the 
various sections of the fair, and the 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
school services and to an examination 
of the various displays. 

The final step in the fair procedure 
was to send postal cards to the people 
who had visited the fair, thanking them 
for coming and inviting them to visit 
a school. 

We noticed that the signatures on 
the visitor registration list included 
those of people from the bank, the 
chamber of commerce, and ,insurance 
and real estate firms, and of other per- 
sons who seldom visit local schools. 

The superintendent of schools and 
the business manager believe that a 
beginning has been made in telling the 
community more about the schools 
than it might otherwise have known, 
and the School Services Fair is planned 
as an annual event from now on. 
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Nine rules for working effectively with the 


HE relation of an educational ad- 

ministrator to his governing board 
should be guided by accepted prin- 
ciples of administration, regardless of 
the special area of administration. 
That is, the factors that make for 
sound relationships with the govern- 
ing board are identical for the super- 
intendent of schools and the chief col- 
lege administrator. Each institution 
and school system has a personality of 
its own that will necessitate certain 
adaptations of the principles of ad- 
minstration, but the fundamental rela- 
tionships between the executive and 
his board remain the same. 

The effective functioning of any 
educational system is dependent to a 
large degree upon the confidence that 
the board has in the superintendent or 
president. Likewise, the efficiency of 
administration is determined to a great 
extent by the faith that the adminis- 
trator places in his board. 

The men and women serving on 
governing boards are, on the whole, 
civic minded individuals, vitally in- 
terested in education. They serye for 
little or no financial remuneration and 
are primarily concerned with the wel- 
fare of schools. 


CAUSES OF TROUBLE 

When misunderstandings and diffi- 
culties arise between the executive and 
his board, the trouble may frequently 
be traced to failure on the part of the 
administrator to follow accepted prin- 
ciples of administration in dealing 
with his governing board or the fail- 
ure on the part of the board or some 
of its members to adhere to sound 
policies of administration in dealing 
with the superintendent or president. 

Authorities in this field are agreed 
that the function of a governing board 
is to determine policies that should 
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govern an educational institution. It is 
the function of the chief administra- 
tor to administer these policies. For 
example, it is the duty of the board to 
adopt and approve the curriculums 
which are offered in a school, and it 
is the duty of the administrator to see 
that such curriculums are organized 
and taught in as effective a manner as 
is possible. The board should employ 
staff members upon the recommenda- 
tions of the administrator. The board 
is responsible for providing the in- 
come for the school, and it is the ob- 
ligation of the school executive to ex- 
pend this income in keeping with the 
policies of the board. 


DESIRABLE POLICIES 

So that the administrator-board rela- 
tionships will be kept on a high plane 
and in accord with sound principles, 
the executive will find it desirable to 
follow these nine policies. 

1. The chief administrator should 
work with the board as a whole or 
with its official committees. It is im- 
portant that all official business be 
transacted with the board in meetings 
rather than at conferences with in- 
dividual members. If this suggestion 
is followed, there is less chance for 
misunderstandings to arise and for 
cleavages to take place among mem- 
bers of the board and between the ad- 
ministrator and the board. There is 
one exception that should be men- 
tioned. Some boards divide their mem- 
bership into committees; under such 
circumstances it is perfectly appropri- 
ate for the executive to confer with a 
committee. 

2. The administrator should assume 
an honest, forthright attitude with his 
board at all times. Nothing should be 
concealed, even though it may be em- 
barrassing at the time to call attention 


BOARD 


to certain matters. It is much better 
for the board to receive the informa- 
tion first from the superintendent or 
president rather than from the press 
or from some other unofficial source. 
An administrator never should attempt 
to get the board to pass any of his 
recommendations without making them 
perfectly clear to the board. When 
routine business is presented at a 
board meeting, any unusual item 
should be thoroughly explained before 
the board acts. It is a good policy for 
the administrator always to have his 
cards face up on the table. 

3. The nature of educational work 
is such that many difficult problems 
will have to be presented at meetings 
of the board, but always to confront a 
board with perplexing problems is to 
produce a depressing effect. It is good 
psychology to make it a custom to 
present something at each meeting that 
shows accomplishment. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Individuals serving 
on governing boards are not immune 
to the thrill that comes from achieve- 
ment. There are many worth-while 
developments in all schools that could 
be brought to the atention of the 
board. 

4. C. S. Boucher, former chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, once 
stated that a university president should 
not make public addresses dealing with 
controversial subjects that might be 
embarrassing to his board. This should 
apply to writing as well as to speak- 
ing. This idea is just as applicable to 
the superintendent of schools as it is 
to the college administrator. There 
may be some justifiable exceptions to 
this rule, as when an executive is a 
recognized authority in some area of 
knowledge or when a previous arrange- 
ment has been made with the board. 

5. Deficits in the budget are often 
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a cause of friction between the board | 


and the executive. The administrator 
should be responsible for the budget 
after it has been approved by the 
board. Permitting deficits not only is 
a cause for embarrassment but also is 
poor business practice. If the budget 
is likely to be inadequate, this should 
be anticipated by the administrator 


and brought to the attention of the 
board. Under no circumstances should 
a deficit be permitted except with the 
full sanction of the board. 

6. The educational executive, by 
virtue of his training and experience, 
is often in a position to suggest con- 
structive policies to his board that 
might well be adopted. It is his duty 


Michigan educators suggest basis for 


ADMINISTRATORS’ SALARIES 


S. H. LYTTLE 


Principal, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


T HE policy that relates to the salary 
of the secondary school principal 
should be based on a definite ratio to 
the salary schedule of teachers. This 
ratio should apply to annual incre- 
ments as well as to years of experience 
and professional training. In class A 
and B high schools, where the organ- 
ization and administrative duties and 
responsibilities are similar, the Mich- 
igan Secondary School Association 
recommends 1:8 as an equitable ratio. 
In all other secondary schools the same 
ratio should be used as a base, with 
due consideration given to various 
types of duties and responsibilities.” 

This statement of policy was worked 
out by a committee of the Michigan 
Secondary School Association, which 
was assigned this year to study salaries 
of principals in Michigan. The state- 
ment was sent to all schools in the 
state with the suggestion that the 
policy become the basis for salary con- 
siderations of school administrators. 

The committee believes that the 
principal in a great many cases has 
been the forgotten man. In its research 
the group discovered (1) that in most 
cases where teachers have salary sched- 
ules, the administrative personnel is 
not included and (2) that during the 
early Thirties principals’ salaries were 
decreased on a percentage basis but 
during the period of inflation their 
salaries have been increased on an 
annual, not a percentage, basis. 

The salaries of both principals and 
teachers were reduced on a percentage 
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basis, but administrators in recent 
years received raises on an annual basis, 
such as $200 a year, just as teachers 
did. Consequently it took administra- 
tors several years longer than teachers 
to get back to their normal salaries. 
The ratio plan, the committee believes, 
will raise salaries for administrators 
on the same basis on which salaries 
will be reduced, and thus any dis- 
crimination will be corrected. 

The committee found that in class 
A and B schools the responsibilities 
and work of the administrators are 
similar, largely because the school size 
and organization are similar. Thus a 
definite ratio was established. The 
smaller schools have such a great 
variety of organization that it was im- 
possible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion, but the committee thinks the 
same ratio should be used as a guide. 
In some schools the superintendent 
will assume the duties of chief ad- 
ministrator; other schools will have 
a woman teacher share the responsibil- 
ities, and in other schools the principal- 
ship might be considered to be a full- 
time job. 

Whatever the size and type of 
organization used, the committee be- 
lieves authorities should keep the 1:8 
ratio in mind. This ratio is smaller 
than that recommended by the national 
association. However, the Michigan 
committee has been authorized to 
survey the schools again this fall; after 
it has studied the data, it may recom- 
mend a different ratio. 


to make suggestions to the board rela- 
tive to policy for their consideration. 
As a matter of fact, the board expects 
him to provide this type of leadership. 

7. After a policy has been adopted 
by the board, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the administrator to carry 
it out. This should be done even if it 
may be contrary to his wishes or be- 
lief. As long as he is an employe of 
the board, he is professionally bound 
to administer the board's policies. 

8. The administrator should not go 
over the board on matters rightfully 
within its province. For example, if 
the trustees state that they will ap- 
prove a general salary increase of 10 
per cent, it is never justifiable for the 
executive to make a 15 per cent in- 
crease. By the same token he is not 
within his proper province if he makes 
salary increases without first getting 
the board’s approval, unless such 
power has been delegated to him. 

9. Finally, the superintendent or 
president always should be cordial to 
members of his board. It is desirable 
that he be a friend of the members. 
However, if he is a personal friend 
he should be careful not to impose 
upon this personal friendship. Official 
business should be reserved for meet- 
ings of the board and should not be 
a part of dinner party conversation. 

I have said that the relations of 
the administrator with his board will 
be improved if he: confines his off- 
cial business to discussion with the 
entire board at its official meetings; 
always keeps the board informed on 
what is happening in the school; re- 
ports accomplishments as well as poses 
problems; refrains from writing or 
speaking upon subjects that might be 
embarrassing to the board; keeps 
within the institutional budget; pro- 
vides leadership for the board on edu- 
cational subjects; will do his utmost 
to carry out the board’s policies; does 
not go over or around the board, and 
will not impose upon personal friend- 
ships with members of the board. 

The superintendent or college pres- 
ident who endeavors to incorporate the 
foregoing suggestions in his philos- 
ophy of administration will find that 
his school tends to function more 
smoothly. Of course, there are many 
other areas that the administrator 
needs to consider, such as those relat- 
ing to other administrators, faculty 
members, students, alumni, press, par- 
ents and many others. The relationship 
with the governing board represents 
only one area but an importantgone. 
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This outdoor dining court pro- 
vides a pleasant setting for Cal- 
ifornia youngsters during their 
lunch period. The brick planters 
are extra wide and of correct 
height to permit children to sit 
on them while eating lunch. The 
lawn area is planned for func- 
tional and not ornamental use. 
(See article on pages 42 to 44.) 
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OUTDOOR SPACE 
PLANNING 


PHILLIP J. DANIEL 


Daniel, Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall 
Architects and Engineers, Los Angeles 


AND in hand with the advances 
that have been made in the field 
of schoolhouse architecture, a new 
form of landscape architecture has 
been finding increasing favor with the 
nation's educators. 
This new form of landscape archi- 
tecture is perhaps more fittingly called 
“outdoor space planning” because the 
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modern landscape architect utilizes the 
entire outdoor area of his site. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, to- 
day’s landscape architecture is plan- 
ning, as opposed to planting. 

For too many years landscaping has 
been relegated to little more than an 
afterthought. Previously the spotlight 
has been only on the physical form and 


facilities of the building program with 
little attention paid to landscaping 
until construction was completed. Then 
the landscaping problem was usually 
inadequately solved by the precise 
geometrical planting of trees, shrubs 
and lawns around the school site. 

Today’s concept of landscaping starts 
with the site planning of the over-all 
building program. Contemporary 
thinking in afchitectural circles is that 
the outdoors should be planned as an 
integral part of the actual buildings. 
The two should be happily wedded so 
they complement each other and do 
not appear to be totally divided and 
unrelated. 

Proper landscape planning, in#iated 
in the beginning stages of the building 
program, can provide your completed 
school with many delightful and func- 
tional arrangement: beneficial to the 
student body, the teaching staff, and the 
community. A specific opportunity for 
functional landscape planning is offered 
in developing playgrounds. Segrega- 
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Opposite Page: The landscap- 
ing plays a part in playground 
segregation. A strip of plant- 
ing consisting of roses, lavendar 
cotton, and ivy separates the 
kindergarten play area from 
that used by the older children. 


tion of play areas by age groups can 
be accomplished by the use of screens, 
fences and walls as well as by the 
planting of shrubs and flower beds. 
Such screens, fences and walls will 
have a subtle yet natural influence on 
limiting youngsters to their assigned 
play areas. These devices, serving as 
dividing or boundary lines of areas, 
can eliminate a large degree of other- 
wise necessary playground supervision 
by members of the teaching staff. 
Another function of landscaping is, 
for example, the planting of shrubbery 
outside classroom windows which over- 
look areas of distraction, such as play- 
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Above: Following a visit to Los Angeles Harbor, the children of this ele- 
mentary school recreated the harbor and its facilities as a project for 
their outdoor classroom. Below: Outdoor classrooms adjoin the indoor 
classrooms in the wing to the left. An outdoor classroom provides an ideal 
place for the pupils to carry out projects in an unconfined atmosphere. 

















Indoors and outdoors are happily related in this area between the adminis- 
tration building and the classroom wing, with its ivy and subtropical plants. 


grounds or streets. Here the landscape 
architect may recommend that such 
planting be kept properly trimmed at 
the seated eye level of students inside 
the classroom. Obviously, if the hedges 
are maintained at this level, the stu- 
dents won't subconsciously feel they 
are cut off from the outdoors, yet the 
low shrubbery will eliminate tendencies 
to glance outside during study periods. 

Landscaping also can be extremely 
helpful in reducing such undesirable 
classroom situations as a high degree 


of sky glare during certain hours of the 
day. Trees, properly placed to break 
up the direct sunlight into the class- 
room, can easily correct this situation. 

The outdoors serves in other ways 
as an educational aid. The “outdoor 
classroom” is -becoming increasingly 
popular in new schools. This area, 
usually adjacent to the indoor class- 
room, provides students and teachers 
with a pleasant break in the everyday 
classroom routine, which often results 
in a greater freedom of expression 


An attractive yet inexpensive grape stake fence, faced into the prevailing 
wind, prevents loose debris from blowing into the kindergarten play area. 








from the children exposed to the un- 
confining outdoors. 

Without limitation as;to the age 
group, the outdoors can also be used 
for educational purposes in “drift- 
wood” gardens, flower and vegetable 
projects, barbecues, outdoor cooking, 
and advanced botany work. 

Children in kindergarten through 
Grade 4 delight in collecting odds and 
ends which even a junk dealer would 
scorn. Many schools provide a natural 
outlet for this childish inclination by 
designating an outside area for a 
“driftwood” garden. Here the young- 
sters are encouraged to bring and ar- 
range their small treasures. As a 
corollary, elementary students in the 
Grades 5 through 8 can be encouraged 
to participate in a school vegetable and 
flower garden program. Rare is the 
child who doesn't enjoy the experience 
of watching the day to day growth of 
seedlings that he has planted and cul- 
tivated. Landscape planning, of course, 
should play an important réle in the 
selection of sites for such a program. 

A popular addition to high school 
homemaking courses is outdoor cook- 
ing and barbecueing classes. The out- 
door barbecue is as important to the 
modern American home today as the 
two-car garage was in the Twenties. 
Instruction in this old western art has 
proved most popular in high schools 
where it is offered. Again, the land- 
scape architect plays his part in the 
planning stages for such an area. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate 
the manner in which the school archi- 
tect has woven the structures of his de- 
sign into their natural surroundings. 
In doing so, he employs extensive use 
of glass, wide doors and corridors, and 
low buildings. The over-all result is 
that of nature’s and man’s creations 
being blended into a whole. 

While the original cost of walls, 
paved areas, fencing and screens in 
landscape planning is relatively higher 
than the cost of the old conventional 
type of landscaping, it must be con- 
sidered that the maintenance cost over 
a period of years is microscopic when 
compared to the maintenance cost of 
large areas of lawn, shrubbery and 
gardens. 

The employment of modern land- 
scaping technics does not in itself sac- 
rifice beauty for functionalism. Public 
tastes change, and the public today 
accepts and enjoys an esthetic concept 
of beauty that has its origin in func- 
tional planning and design. 
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The modern elementary school needs a 


CENTRAL LIBRARY 


in addition to its room libraries 


A TYPICAL group of school ad- 
ministrators would divide about 
50:50 on the question of a central 
library for elementary schools. They 
would immediately fall into the er- 
ror of central vs. room libraries. It is 
not an either-or problem, and the ob- 
jectives are lost when the discussion 
takes this turn. Both types of library 
services are needed in modern vlemen- 
tary schools. Certain understandings 
or guiding principles need to be 
kept in mind when the services of the 
elementary central library are set up. 


MILLARD D. BELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Wilmette, lil. 

In the first place, the major objec- 
tives of a central library must be recog- 
nized. Some of these objectives are al- 
most intangible, but collectively they 
are vital to a good job in these im- 
portant years of the child’s schooling. 
The central library is a conditioner, 
atmosphere-maker, invitation to learn- 
ing, the heart and soul of real educa- 
tion. A properly planned elementary 
school library must be inviting. 


Furnishings should follow the pat- 
tern of home libraries rather than of 
traditional school libraries. Provide 
comfortable, even lounge, chairs and 
sofas. Avoid uniform tables and chairs 
—use tables with different shapes, such 
as round and rectangular, and sizes and 
heights. The chairs at the tables should 
be ckosen for comfort and attractive- 
ness On the children’s level. A variety 
of chairs may shock our adult concepts 
but it will appeal to the children. 

If there is a fireplace, it should have 
attractive tools and a safety screen. 


Comfortable chairs of many sorts and tables of various shapes and heights will appeal to the children. 
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Speaking of fireplaces, where is a bet- 
ter location for one than in the library 
—here every child can share in the 
pleasure of a crackling fire on a cold 
blustery day. Such an attraction is one 
of the ways to invite children to the 
library. 

The last suggestions on furnishings 
would be: have low shelves, avoid 
crowding, and keep the charging sta- 
tion simple. In fact, the better elemen- 
tary libraries are developing under 
librarians who have developed the art 
of turning the room over to the chil- 
dren. This is facilitated by giving the 
librarian a workroom off the main 
room with a glass partition. She works 
in her space and is readily available 
when the children need help. This plan 
eliminates that feeling of possession or 
guarding that so often represses both 
children and adults in otherwise invit- 
ing libraries. 

It is fortunate if there is in the ele- 
mentary library suite not only a work- 
room for the librarian but also a con- 
ference or committee room for the 
children. Such a room encourages 
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Friendliness should be the keynote in furnishings. Lots of color, draperies, 
pictures, attractive bulletin boards, and special display cases are recom- 
mended. Wallpaper on one or two walls will heip create the atmosphere 
of a home library. This room is at Central School, Wilmette, Ill. 


group work and keeps communication 
problems out of the main room. 

The decorations of this suite should 
carry out the same friendliness sought 
in the furnishings. Lots of color, drap- 
eries, well chosen pictures, and attrac- 
tive bulletin boards are some of the 
items to consider. Wallpaper on one 
or two walls has great possibilities, and 
also special display cases. Suffice it to 
say that the library should be a top 
challenge to the interior decorator. 

School policies, of course, determine 
the success or failure of this auxiliary 
service. The purposes must be under- 
stood by the staff, pupils and parents. 
Since elementary schools have little, 
if any, departmentalization, room li- 
braries are practical and, in fact, neces- 
sary. These room libraries should pro- 
vide supplementary materials, a rotat- 
ing collection of recreational readings, 
and the basic general references. 


However, the room library is not in- 
tended to supplant the general library 
but only to provide the tools needed 
oftenest and at the most convenient 
place. When it is understood by all just 
what can be expected in the classroom, 
the functions of the main library are 
also understood. A complete stock of 
general references, books on more spe- 
cialized subjects, large collections of 
fiction and biography, pictures, and 
books of wider reading range are found 
in the school library. This does not 
duplicate the room libraries and is not 
an extra. 

In fact, a well managed combination 
of these two types of libraries is eco- 
nomically sound and educationally far 
superior to either the homeroom library 
or the central library operated alone. 


In last month's article the ventilator type 
of steel window was erroneously reported 
as the 3 inch, instead of the 3 foot, type. 
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ROOF AND LIGHTING are features of these 


two elementary schools in Washington 


OOF construction of glued up 

laminated beams and _ trilateral 
lighting are features of the new Lowell 
Elementary School at Everett, Wash. 

In this bedding 3 by 6 tongue and 
groove ratidom length boards are 
nailed over the beams and covered 
with | inch rigid insulation, plus roof- 
ing. On the underside of the heavy 
tongue and groove is 2 inch stripping 
covered with acoustic tile. The beams 
on the inside of the classrooms are left 
exposed. They take paint nicely and re- 
quire no other finish for covering. 

All the classrooms in the one-story 
school are strung out facing the east to 
take advantage of a valley and moun- 
tain view. The shape also is dictated by 
the long, narrow site. 

The building is set well forward on 
the lot to discourage children from 
playing on the street in front of the 
school. Since the building is on the 
elevated side of the lot, above the street, 
there is a concrete retaining wall at the 
property line. 

The entire structure is of modular 
design, having been laid out on 10 foot 
8 inch bents, which are carried on 4 
inch steel pipe columns. The classrooms 
are the nearly square type, 28 by 32 
feet. 

Interior partitions are light-weight 
masonry blocks; since they are nonload- 
bearing, they can easily be changed. 
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WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 
William Arild Johnson and Associates 
Architects and Engineers 
Everett, Wash. 


The corridor walls are smooth brick 
wainscot up to 5 feet. The corridors 
are lighted by the clerestory windows 
in the classrooms. Also there are two 
large monitors, plus two acrylic plastic 
“blisters” at the intersection of the 
corridors. Similar plastic is used in the 
clerestory windows facing the play- 
ground. 

All exposed walls in the classrooms 
are brick up to the window sills, the 
chalkboard in the front of the rooms, 
and the tackboard in the back. The 
brick used for the interior is very light, 
almost cream colored, for high light 
reflection. Fixtures of the incandescent 
ring type provide artificial light. 

The woodwork is stained a light 
natural finish. Chalkboards are light 
green. All mill work is prefabricated 
and slid into place. The three counter 
cabinets in the rear of the classrooms 
are mounted on large casters and may 
easily be wheeled about to any part of 
the classroom. There is also a small 
piece of chalkboard at the rear. Teach- 
ers’ wooden filing cabinets at the front 
of the classrooms are built in. 


Each classroom has a kitchen cabinet 
with hot and cold running water and a 
drinking fountain. Also, each classroom 
has its own display cabinet, opening 
out of the corridor and accessible from 
the classroom. 

The classroom doors have only nar- 
rows slots of glass close to the door 
knob, where it is easy to look in. The 
slots are vertical, so that children of 
various heights can look through them, 
and narrow enough that persons pass- 
ing down the hall are not noticeable 
from the classroom. 

Corridors have been kept low, only 
7 feet 6 inches high, and doors are 6 
feet 6 inches high. In other words, 
everything possible has been scaled 
down to the size of the children. 

The building will have radiant heat- 
ing in the floor slab. Distribution is 
from the central tunnel in the corridor. 
We were able to use an exceptionally 
low stack by using a forced draft pack- 
aged heating unit, burning oil. 

The main part of the wing on the 
south end of the building is not being 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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VIEW OF FRONT AND CORRIDOR WALLS WITH EXTERIOR AND 


. Fiber board 

. Tongue and groove decking, 
3 inch 

. Plywood 

. Acoustic tile 

. Laminated wood beam 

. Green chalkboard 
Tackboard 


REAR WALLS 


. Radiant heating coils 

. Multi-use blackboard 
14. Corridor relight 

. Teacher's closet 

. Book and display cabinet 

. Teacher's cabinet 

. Plywood fin 

. Pipe trench 


REMOVED 


. Clothes’ locker 

. Bilateral light 

. Built-in teacher's file cabinet 
. Telephone 


. Asphalt tile 

Roman brick 

. Concrete block 

. Concrete slab floor 
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Lowell Elementary School, a rendering of which 
appears on the opposite page, has a heavy tim- 
ber roof of the mill type and has trilateral light- 


ing. Construction is far enough along so that 
school officials can see that the classrooms will 
be exceptionally bright and glareless. Below is a 
rendering of the new elementary school at 
Woodland, Wash. It has bilateral lighting. Juttirg 
out in front of the drawing is the play shed, 
a necessary adjunct in this warm, wet climate. 
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built at this time but probably will be 
completed next year. This wing will 
be used as a center for the education 
of handicapped children and will ac- 
commodate most of such children in 
the county. 

The building also is expandable at 
the north end. 

Cost of the Lowell School, exclusive 


LT. WT-MASONRY BL 
STAGE OPENING — 


of architect’s fees and sales tax but 
inclusive of the site work and retaining 
wall, is $525,000. Construction started 
in November 1950 and is expected to 
be completed in August. 

Roof construction of the Woodland 


Elementary School at Woodland, 
Wash., is similar to that of the Lowell 
Elementary School except that in the 


METAL SASH 





CHAIR STORAGE-BELOW ST 


PLYWOOD DOORS 
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Woodland building the beams are level 
rather than sloping. 

The building is composed of modu- 
lar construction, regular bents 10 feet 
8 inches on center and glued up lami- 
nated beams supported on pipe columns 
embedded in heavy blocks of concrete. 
Exterior walls are cavity walls, con- 
struction brick on the outside of the 
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This classroom at Woodland School has high-level daylighting because of 


emphasis given to the clerestory. Cabinets are of the movable, rollaway type. 
Absence of radiators increases the usable floor space; heating is radiant. 











Floor plan of Wood- 
land Elementary 
School. The multi- 
service room is used 
for community and 
Bat i civic center as well 
tents" a oe ‘os tor echool pur- 
poses. The archi- 
Heong tects kept away 

= q from wall windows 
and concentrated 
the : light on the 
monitors overhead. 
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caviey and light-weight block on the 
inside. Concrete foundation walls are 
carried up to the window line all 
around. Entrances are trimmed with 
Arizona sandstone. 


MUCH GLASS BLOCK USED 

All interior partitions are of 4 inch 
block and are nonload-bearing. Ceilings 
are of acoustic tile. Fenestration is of 
the glass block type. Clerestories are 
all of glass block. 

The multiservice room has glued up 
laminated arches and clerestory over- 
head lighting. The room will be used 
for a community and civic center as 
well as by. the pupils in the school. 

The building will have radiant heat- 
ing in concrete slab. Oil will be the 
fuel burned. 

There is plenty of playground space 
adjoining the school. Because of the 
wet, warm climate, play sheds were 
built. These are open on two sides but 
are protected from the rain. 

The building is expandable at the 
classroom end. 

Cost of the Woodland School, ex- 
clusive of fees and taxes, is $320,000. 
Construction was started in November 
1950 and will be completed in August. 
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USTIFICATION for the inclusion 
J of extracurricular activities in a 
school program is that activities, if 
properly directed, have distinct educa- 
tional values. These values need con- 
stant reiteration to be clearly under- 
stood by parents and students. Too 
often they have meant to a boy's 
mother that he reaches home late—too 
late to do the errand she planned for 
him. To a girl's father such activities 
occasionally mean little more than a 
request for money for dues. 


DEFINITE CONTRIBUTIONS 

We have an obligation to acquaint 
parents with the fact that school spon- 
sored activities provide a program of 
social education, vitally important to 
adolescent youth, by leavening the tra- 
ditional academic nature of a second- 
ary school program. Parents and stu- 
dents are often not aware that these 
activities serve as an outlet for basic 
aspirations and imperative needs of 
youth. These extra or co-curricular pur- 
suits have specific and definite con- 
tributions to make toward the purposes 
of secondary education. Many parents 
and teachers are well aware of the fact 
that the best training in character de- 
velopment and _ self-reliance comes 
from experiences in leadership, fellow- 
ship and followership in various ac- 
tivities. Parents and students alike need 
to know these objectives’ importance. 

The contributions in growth toward 
maturity from extracurricular activities 
are not so easily recognized as is learn- 
ing of a more academic nature. Parents 
know when their children begin to 
read, when they write a story, or when 
they first do long division. They know 
too that learning has taken place when 
their daughter can talk over the phone 
to a Classmate in a foreign language 
or when a son can explain the chemical 
processes involved in making a pane of 
window glass. But the results of the 
extracurricular program, believed to be 
so important in preparing youth for 
desirable citizenship, are much less 
patent to students and parents. 
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THE COMMUNITY SEES 
A PARADE OF ACTIVITIES 


One approach we have found quite 
revealing in the interpretation of the 
extracurricular life of the school has 
been characterized as a “Parade of 
Activities” and has been presented in 
a variety of ways within the Lakewood 
secondary schools. It is presented in 
“parade” form to high school students 
in assemblies, to the incoming 10B 
groups as a part of their orientation to 
high school, to junior high assemblies, 
to the P.T.A., and at open house. And 
the parade has been taken into the 
community upon invitation from serv- 
ice clubs and other civic groups. It was 
given an unusually cordial reception at 
the inaugural of a newly illuminated 
stadium, when particular emphasis was 
placed upon athletics. 

The director of the parade has 
worked out a type of organization that 
can be varied to suit the particular 
year and situation. In the war years, 
physical fitness and service were fea- 
tured within the theme of the defense 
effort. When peace came, the theme 
changed, and the cultural activities 
again predominated. 

The number of student participants 
has varied, reaching a total of 100 
when each of the more than 60 activi- 
ties was included. It is a grand spec- 
tacle with students wearing Roman 
togas or Spanish shawls, carrying ten- 
nis rackets or compasses, and wearing 
or carrying other colorful and inter- 
esting costumes, insignia, and equip- 
ment. Adroit acting depicts the activi- 
ties represented. In the original form 
a student narrator describes the oppor- 
tunities and experiences as the standard 
bearer for one activity after another 
takes his place on the stage. 

An a capella choir or an orchestra 
provides a background, and music is 
heard as an introduction and between 
the presentations of the main groups, 
which are classified as service, cultural 
and athletic. 

On some occasions the entire cast 
of the pageant appears before commu- 
nity organizations. At other times, to 
make it varied, more wieldy, and to 


MARTIN W. ESSEX and STAFF 
Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


cause less interference with class work, 
the parade has taken an abridged form, 
with one speaker for each group or 
major area of activity. 

During the last school year still a 
different form was used. The appeal 
to the eye, the pageantry of other years, 
was less elaborate, but a skit explained 
the opportunities offered by the activi- 
ties with which the Lakewood High 
student may affiliate. A human interest 
approach was followed. The scene was 
an information desk in the main hall. 
Fourteen student speakers, ostensibly 
to help a bewildered 10 B girl and boy, 


discussed the advantages of participat- 
ing in the various activities of the 
extracurricular program. Suspense ran 
high to see which activities they would 
elect. The climax, of course, was amus- 
ing. 
SOME VALUABLE OUTCOMES 

To alert the community to the values 
of the entire educational program is a 
challenge that confronts educators in 
thousands of American school districts. 
An informative and attractive “Parade 
of Activities” is, we believe, a happy 
medium for familiarizing the public 
with the extracurricular activities that 
go on inside the walls of our school 
buildings. It is a yearly reminder to 
parents of the opportunities for de- 
veloping vocational and avocational in- 
terests. The school is rightfully a 
proper agency to aid in the creation 
and nurture of these important phases 
of living. And certainly the conviction 
of the students themselves and faith 
in what they are doing grow with such 
a presentation. 
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Exchange students from Con- 
cord, Mass., visited the Lin- 
coln Memorial, as well as 
other points of interest in 
Washington, D.C. One of 
the girls was surprised to 
learn that the same man had 
sculptured this statue and 
Concord's own Minute Man. 


UST a few weeks ago the principal 

of one of our leading southern high 
schools turned to two northern teachers 
standing in his office and said enthusi- 
astically, “I swear that if this had been 
started a hundred years ayo, there'd 
have been no war between the states.” 

As he spoke he was gazing out of 
the window at a mixed group of 70 
high school pupils; 35 of them from 
Concord, Mass., and 35 from Hyatts- 
ville, Md. Only two days before they 
had seen each other for the first time; 
now they were chatting and laughing 
excitedly like lifelong friends. And in- 
deed, if we are to judge from results 
of previous exchange trips, they were 
destined to become just that—lifelong 
friends. 

We two northern teachers, looking 
at the happy crowd below, could only 
borrow one of the expressions of our 
southern friends to answer, “You know 
it’s so!” 

If there were no other reason for our 
wholehearted belief in the educational 
value of the student exchange plan, this 
alone would have been sufficient. But 
all of us who have tried the plan are 
sure student exchange means /earning 
by living. If you would break down 
American prejudices, here is a begin- 
ning. If you would widen provincial 
horizons, the exchange plan brings 
broader vision and understanding. Here 
is the greatest audio-visual: aid avail- 
able in education. This is no picture 
of life; it is life itself. 

The exchange plan on the high 
school level is relatively new, but al- 
ready it is growing in popularity in 
many areas. Pioneer schools like New- 
ton and Concord in Massachusetts, 
Hyattsville and Frederick in Maryland, 
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OUR NEXT CLASS MEETS 
IN DIXIE 


W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 


Teacher, Concord High School 
Concord, Mass. 


and Wyandotte in Michigan are en- 
thusiastic supporters of the touring 
classroom. This year Brookline, Mass., 
joined the group and carried out an 
exchange with a high school from the 
mining district of western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From a little island off the coast of 
Maine came an entire school to ex- 
change with Newton, Mass. Many of 
the students got in Newton their first 
glimpse of a large city, their first ride 
on a subway, their first look at a sky- 
scraper. For some this was even their 
first trip away from their little island 


home. When the 19 Newton High 
School pupils visit the tiny Maine 
school they will learn firsthand what 
it means to live in a tiny hamlet far 
from the mainland. They will find what 
it means to accept fishing as a liveli- 
hood, not just as a passing sport. 

If you would hear the exchange 
plan’s loudest boosters, speak to the 
parents of the students who have en- 
joyed this novel educational experience. 

The Concord exchange plan is ar- 
ranged to teach the students through a 
wide variety of experiences. These 
range all the way from etiquet to 
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salesmanship, from art to athletics, from 
informal letter writing to literature. 
Preparations get under way early in 
the fall. All students from the junior 
and senior classes who wish to be con- | 
sidered for the exchange group pre- 
sent applications signed by their par- 
ents. The parents agree to their son’s 
or daughter's participation and consent 
to house and supervise a visiting stu- 
dent during his or her week in Con- 
cord. They also agree to allow similar 
supervision of their own child in the 
place to be visited in the exchange. 
All applications are turned over to 
a special selection committee consist- 
ing of three teachers and three members 
of the student council. This committee 
has the task of selecting the 30 or 35 
boys and girls who will be sent on the 


exchange trip. Student members are - 


given complete freedom in their votes. 
They are cautioned that those who are 
chosen should be students who will 
reflect credit upon the school and upon 
the community. Boys and girls selected 
do not have to be among the highest 
ranking scholastically but they should 
be those who show scholastic serious- 
ness. Committee members are urged to 
judge applicants on the basis of loyalty, 
cooperativeness and civic responsi- 
bility. 

REAL DEMOCRACY 

If our results at Concord High 
School are any criterion, teachers in 
any system who work on such a selec- 
tion committee will be amazed at the 
sincerity of the student workers. They 
are at times far more critical of their 
fellow students than we teachers are. 
The whole procedure is a real experi- 
ence in scholastic democracy. 

After members of the exchange 
group and several alternates have been 
chosen, all of these, with their faculty 
advisers, take up the task of raising the 
money to finance the trip. Since its in- 
ception at Concord High School, the 
exchange has been kept self-support- 
ing. Some schools permit the students 
to raise their individual quotas in their 
own way. Some tax each exchange stu- 
dent a prearranged sum for the expense 
of bus or train fare. Our plan in Concord 
is to make this also an educational ex- 
perience. We have had marked success 
with magazine subscription drives. No 
set amount is demanded from each 
student, but an individual quota is set, 
and each is encouraged to make enough 
sales to reach that quota. Even the al- 
ternates participate. How well these 
students sell with a goal in sight is soon 
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evident. We have found that a sum of 
from $600 to $800 can be raised with 
a five-week concentrated drive by about 
35 students. 

Each exchange student then writes 
out an informal personal profile to be 
forwarded to the other exchange school. 
The sketch is intended to give some 
idea of the author's appearance, traits, 
background and interests. When all 
profiles are completed they are collected 
and mailed in one package to the other 
school. There, after reading the pro- 
files, the other exchange students select 
their guests. We ask our boys and girls, 
when they have the choice, to make 
first, second and third selections. As 
nearly as possible they are given their 
first choices. When several students 
select the same person, they compro- 
mise or draw lots until all have been 
matched. 

Letters then begin to move back and 
forth, and long before the bus arrives 
at its destination, most of the pairs are 
well acquainted. Snapshots are ex- 
changed, and often long distance phone 
calls are made well in advance of the 
trip. 

The next stage is the preparation of 
the itinerary for the visitors. The stu- 
dents write to the various places ar- 
ranging for admission to spots of 
literary, historical or social significance. 
The Concord plan attempts to serve a 
variety of interests among its guests. 
Our tours have included visits to the 
homes of Concord’s literary greats, 
tours about the scenes of our country’s 
early struggle for independence, and 
trips to famous near-by colleges. For 
those interested in art we include a visit 
to the artists’ colony in Rockport. We 
see the fisheries at Gloucester. We 
watch our state legislature in action, 
and we arrange supervised tours 
through an automobile assembly plant 
and many other points of educational 
interest. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION 

Our guests are acquainted with their 
prospective trips through papers pre- 
pared by the students in Concord. All 
are assigned certain bits of research, 
and then this information is assembled 
into one pamphlet and duplicated so 
that each exchange student will receive 
the information well in advance of his 
visit to Concord. 

Our exchange students are then re- 
quired to raise through their own work 
the sum of $25 each. This is expected 
to cover all personal expenses on the 
trip, such as meals, gifts and the like. 


Students are then expected to con- 
tact the teachers of all of their classes 
to obtain assignments. They are not 
excused from regular class work but 
are expected to complete all work 
missed within a reasonable time after 
their return, In addition they are re- 
quired to give talks to their English 
classes, to discuss their experiences 
with their social studies classes, and to 
present interesting information to their 
science groups. All classes in which the 
exchange students study look for some 
interesting information as a result of 
the trips. 

Other features of the exchange are 
arranged to include all phases of school 
life. The exchange group presents an 
assembly program for the host school. 
The student council sponsors a dance 
for the visitors. The honor society holds 
a tea for the exchange groups. Parents 
plan a special get-together for one of 
the evenings. Visiting students accom- 
pany their hosts to some classes. They 
are guests at various school activities, 
such as baseball games, track meets, and 
career day programs. 


“THIS | LIKE” 

Concord High School pupils have all 
returned from their exchange trips 
bubbling over with enthusiasm for the 
plan. In the words of one boy, “If this 
is education, this I like.” 

Standing in the lobby after complet- 
ing a tour through the F.B.I. building 
in Washington, a Concord High School 
junior remarked, “Now I see why they 
say crime doesn’t pay. I'd say it doesn’t 
even break even.” 

A Concord girl gazing at the figure 
of Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial 
said, “Golly, I never knew until today 
that the same man who sculptured our 
own Minute Man also created this 
statue of Lincoln here.” 

A Hyattsville adult remarked, “This 
exchange is educating us, too. We 
imagined that you people from Boston 
were stiff and formal and very prim 
and proper — but you're real folks.” 

A Concord senior commented, “Say, 
I discovered that you can be in the 
F.BI. without being an agent. I'm 
applying as soon as I finish school.” 
(He did and will work in the finger- 
printing bureau if he is not called into 
military service. ) 

Another Concord girl said in a voice 
throbbing with feeling, “When I read 
that plaque with my uncle's name on it 
at the Naval Academy, I bet I grew a 
foot; I was so proud and thrilled. My 
dad wasn’t kidding me after all.” 
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CHALK DUST 


AUGUST 

My garden plot is full of bugs,/ of beetles, borers, 
worms and ants/ and other unassorted slugs/ make 
merry with my sustenance/ but let them work their 
wicked will/ and chomp until their jaws are numb/ 
for I have bigger bugs to kill/ in my new core 
curriculum. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

IN MANY COMMUNITIES, August is the month 
when newly elected school boards go into action, for 
better or for worse. As a general rule, a Board of Edu- 
cation is the nicest thing that can happen to a school 
superintendent. It can raise his salary and appoint him 
chief policy maker, neither of which it does very often. 
It can trust him, like him, and brag about him until 
the entire community begins to suspect an Ethiopian 
in the woodpile. It can approve his methods and buy 
him a new school"bus, or it can tender him a banquet 
and make him an emeritus so graciously that he will 
never know he got a hot foot. 

Despite these usual pleasantries, it is true that a 
small number of school boards are temperamental and 
—ahem—difficult. Such a group is likely to search out 
unexpected powers hidden away in the by-laws. It 
calls executive sessions whenever the school adminis- 
trator leaves town, and in such cases it is foolish for 
him to spend money for a round trip ticket. It can 
review the bills with a jaundiced eye, and who is 
going to pay for that encyclopedia you purchased in 
a burst of enthusiasm? It can ask the most embarrass- 
ing questions, such as where were you when little 
Rancid committed mayhem on the playground? 

In general, however, school boards are long suffer- 
ing public spirited groups deserving of great honor, 
credit and glory, none of which they receive. 

Despite some evidence to the contrary, Boards of 
Education are the stuff of democracy and a very present 
help in time of trouble, as countless school superin- 
tendents can testify. 

THE ANIMALS’ SCHOOL 

The Honor Roll 

WHEN THE PRINCIPAL of the Animals’ School 
first decided to publish an Honor Roll, there was much 
gratification among the older animals at this evidence 
of respect for scholarship. The kids themselves, how- 
ever, were less impressed, for they realized that what- 
ever happened they would probably be sacrificial goats 
on the altars of parental pride. They were too im- 
mature to understand that the entire social fabric of 
a community may be warped or woven by such monkey 
business as an Honor Roll. 

A few of the animals were divided in their opinions. 
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The Peacock family approved the project heartily be- 
cause, as Grandpa Peacock said, mixing his metaphors, 
“It always gives the Peacocks a chance to crow.” All 
opponents of Honor Rolls were roundly abused by 
the local editor, a Howling Monkey. “Names make 
news,” quoth he, “and the school needs advertising.” 
The principal, who himself was not averse to a little 
free advertising, felt that, for once, he was on the right 
side of the barnyard. 

The question of how to manipulate the roll to please 
the right animals was made the subject of much faculty 
discussion. Mrs. Kangaroo, who taught third grade, felt 
that the matter of regular attendance should not be 
counted because her children were always skipping. The 
school principal, an old race horse, held that social 
position in the community should be the deciding fac- 
tor. But scholarship won when the Owl Triplets, 
whose ancestors had nested at Hacvard one summer, 
were automatically given higher grades. Two otherwise 
brilliant candidates were dropped from the roll because 
their father, who was a kind of a rat, was not accepted 
in the better circles. 

One unfortunate incident marred the joyous pro- 
ceedings when it happened that a difference of only 
one thousandth of 1 per cent separated the Honor Roll 
leaders. This mathematical curiosity became front-page 
gossip in every chicken coop because the editor real- 
ized that it was a great human interest story and would 
stir up family feuds for years to come. 

When the roll was finally published, the upper 
quartile owls were well pleased except those whose 
offsprings’ names were misspelled. The lower quartile 
goats, however, bawled out their kids and started the 
usual petition to replace the principal, according to 
the time honored custom of the farmyard whenever 
anything went wrong. 

« 

LOYALTY OATHS 

TEACHERS SHOULD be grateful for the number of 
loyalty oaths they are asked to swear to before they start 
work every morning. In the good old days a teacher did 
not have the privilege of swearing, and even a little 
goshdarnit met with community censure. Among the 
most important freedoms now given educators is the 
freedom to swear. All of this profane pother reminds 
us of the story about the policeman who was detailed 
to pass judgment on a Communist meeting. No sooner 
had the meeting started than he called for the wagon 
and began to arrest everyone in sight. One innocent 
bystander objected. “I am a strong anti-Communist,” 
he shouted. “I don’t give a cuss what kind of a Com- 
munist you are,” shouted the policeman, merrily whack- 
ing him over the head, “they are all the same to me.” 








The School Lunch 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


NUTRITION EDUCATION must begin with teachers 


T= purpose of the Federal School 
Lunch Act has been stated as 
follows: “To safeguard the health and 
well-being of the nation’s children and 
to encourage domestic consumption of 
nutritious agricultural commodities 
and other food, by assisting the states 
in supplying food and other facilities 
for nonprofit school lunch programs.” 

With the purpose of safeguarding 
the well-being of the nation’s children 
in mind, the school lunch program 
aims at improving the nutritional 
status of the child. Our concepts of 
the problems of the school lunch have 
rapidly expanded from purely man- 
agerial phases to greater consideration 
of improving the nutritive value of 
the foods offered and eaten. The school 
lunch department is no longer a mere 
low-cost filling station. It is now an 
integral part of the health program of 
the school. 

Critical studies of food selection by 
animals have shown that some indi- 
viduals have “automatic guidance” in 
selecting foods that are needed to 
preserve or regain health, but the de- 
gree of guidance varies greatly with 
different nutrients and from animal 
to animal. 

Similarly, some infants have shown 
evidence of ability to select an ade- 
quate diet when offered a free choice 
from a wide variety of simple foods. 
These infants,, however, were taken 
directly from unsupplemented breast 
feeding before they had developed 
any food prejudices. In addition, these 
infants were offered only simply cooked 
unseasoned meats, eggs, whole grain 
cereals, fruits and vegetables, and milk. 
In other words, they could not go far 
wrong, regardless of the choices made. 

It is a different proposition when 
one hears a naive assertion that a child 
or adult living in a typical modern 
environment surrounded with refined 
foods of low protective value will 
exercise wise choices of food on the 
simple basis of taste and appetite. 


From a paper read at the nutrition sec- 
tion of the national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Nov. 6, 
1950. 
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MARTHA E. HOLLINGER 


Associate Nutritionist 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Gross evidence of malnutrition has 
been found among children in an 
orphanage in our state in which an 


-excellent diet was available. In spite 


of an abundance of vegetables and 
milk, these children had refused to 
eat anything but bread and meat be- 
cause bread and meat were what they 
were accustomed to, and no one con- 
centrated on a change in their food 
habits. It is obvious that improvement 
of meals served is a different matter 
from improvement of the nutritive 
value of the food actually eaten. 
Children must be educated to eat the 
foods presented. 


WEAKNESSES IN DIET 

Food habit surveys in the state of 
Louisiana have been numerous. While 
both the methods used and the groups 
studied have varied, the weaknesses in 
diets have shown striking similarity. 
The most frequently encountered 
dietary pattern shows a preponderance 
of meat and cereals, a limited variety 
of vegetables and fruits, and a limited 
number of servings of these protective 
foods. Few families use a quart of 
milk per child per day. Good sources 
of ascorbic acid appear rarely on 
many diet records, while whole grain 
cereals and bread almost never appear. 
Butter and eggs are seldom used in 
optimal quantities. 

Many school children eat little or 
no breakfast. Such surveys have shown 
the need for protective foods in the 
school lunch and the need for educa- 
ting many children to eat these foods. 
The problem of really improving the 
nutritional status of school children 
is a problem of improving their food 
habits. 

To improve food habits of school 
children, nutrition education must be- 
gin with principals and teachers. Too 
few of these realize the importance of 
protective foods in their own diets 
and the even greater importance of 


these foods in the diet of the growing 
child. 

Some years ago one principal in a 
school in which children were obviously 
poorly nourished and poorly fed by 
the school lunch told a_ nutrition 
worker he would not consent to spend- 
ing money for milk instead of food. 
Some school lunch programs have 
operated for as long as 10 years with 
no efforts made to supply milk. This 
situation has been caused, in some 
instances, by a lack of pasteurized milk. 
In other cases the failure to provide 
milk has been caused by a lack of 
understanding of the importance of 
milk in the diet of the growing child. 
During the present year, however, 90 
per cent of the 1700 schools operating 
school lunch programs have supplied 
a half pint of Grade A milk with each 
lunch served whereas in the 1947-48 
school year only 35 per cent of the 
1150 schools operating school lunch 
programs supplied milk. Vegetables 
have been slighted because, as nu- 
trition workers are told, “the children 
won't eat vegetables.” 

The managers of school lunch pro- 
grams need help in learning how to 
prepare many foods and how to in- 
corporate them into the school lunch 
menus in a variety of dishes. Some 
understanding of the nutritive value 
of these foods adds incentive to their 
use. Outstanding examples of this 
type of foods are dried eggs and dried 
fruits and vegetables. Former service- 
men on the school staff often have a 
deep seated prejudice against anything 
dehydrated because they encountered 
such foods poorly prepared while they 
were on overseas duty. 

In Louisiana, principals are now 
invited, along with school lunch man- 
agers, to workshops at which the use 
of dried eggs, dry milk, and other 
foods are to be demonstrated. These 
participants are usually convinced that 


such foods can really be made fit for 
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It’s amazing, what can happen to an ordinary slice of bread. . . 
or a plain roll! With a touch of Sexton Damson plum preserves 
... or peach preserves... or currant jelly... every bite becomes 
an ambrosial delight. In every Sexton preserve, jelly, jam or 
marmalade, every step is guarded to assure the finest for your 
table. After soaking up the sun until they are ripe, the choicest 
berries and fruits are blended with crystal cane sugar in our 
Sunshine Kitchens . . . slowly and in small batches to retain 
their full and exquisite flavor and color. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO. 1951 
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human consumption, and even ap- 
petizing. Many people have over- 
looked the fact that hundreds of com- 
mercial products contain dried eggs 
and dry milk. 

Teacher education has not included 
the simple basic nutrition information 
the teachers need to select an adequate 
diet for themselves or to help children 
with this problem. There is great need 
for integration of such basic informa- 
tion into the teaching program in 
teacher training institutions and in the 
public schools. In most schools only 
home economics students are taught 
enough nutrition to know how to 
select a balanced diet, and these stu- 
dents constitute a small percentage of 
the school population. 

Such nutrition instruction must do 
more than teach facts, for knowledge 
about nutrition does not of itself 
guarantee the practice of good habits 
of eating. Nutrition instruction must 
develop a desire to make these facts 
function in the daily life of individuals. 
When the teachers have such basic in- 
formation and interest in the health of 
their pupils the improvement of eat- 
ing habits is simple. 

In one parish the teachers were led 
to make a survey of their own eating 
habits and then a survey of the eating 
habits of their pupils. From the re- 
sults of these surveys, as compared 
with the “Nutrition Yardstick,” they 
were led to an interest in increasing 
the number of protective foods served 
and eaten in the school lunch. They 
became aware of the large number of 
children who came to school without 
breakfast; of the need for supplying 
milk in the school lunch, and of the 
importance of citrus fruits and green 
vegetables. 


EFFECTIVE EXAMPLE 

In one school in this parish all 
teachers, high school as well as pri- 
mary, ate with their pupils in the 
school dining room and set the ex- 
ample of eating vegetables and drink- 
ing milk. This day to day example 
was far more effective than any amount 
of precept. 

Children who participate in such 
food habit surveys should evaluate 
their own food intake in terms of a 
recommended standard. They will thus 
see in what respects their own food 
habits are faulty and may be moti- 
vated to improve them. School lunch 
managers, when aware of the defi- 
ciencies of the diets, become eager to 
introduce into the lunches and make 
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acceptable foods that adequately sup- 
plement the home diets. 

The lunch department and the peo- 
ple in it must provide pleasant asso- 
ciations with eating. The room must 
appear clean, light and airy. Proper 
utensils are essential. Sufficient time 
and a reasonably quiet atmosphere for 
eating are necessary. The introduction 
of a free school lunch program two 
years ago in Louisiana tripled the par- 
ticipation in our lunch programs in 
many instances. Often the existing 
space and equipment were inadequate 
for the increased participation, and in 
some cases the atmosphere became 
crowded, noisy and hurried. In such 
surroundings younger children espe- 
cially are distracted from the business 
of eating, wait until hot foods are cool 
or ice cream is warm, and leave with- 
out eating an adequate lunch. Schools 
soon adjusted this by properly stag- 
gering the lunch period in order to 
alleviate such difficulties. 


WELL COOKED FOOD 

In a successful school lunch program 
food obviously must be well cooked 
and seasoned. Younger children prefer 
mildly seasoned food. The flavor of 
such foods as well ripened cheese must 
be diluted by combining the cheese 
with bland foods, such as macaroni or 
rice. Peanut butter is better accepted 
if it is softened with milk to make 
it less sticky. Unfamiliar vegetables 
are served in small amounts, often a 
mere taste. Mixtures of food, such as 
mixed vegetables, should not include 
many varieties. Workers in the school 
lunch program find that complex mix- 
tures invariably result in increased 
waste. 

Tomato juice, citrus fruit juices, or 
small portions of raw fruits and vege- 
tables are easily introduced to young 
children in the form of “party foods.” 
The festive occasion and attractive ap- 
pearance of the foods, along with the 
social atmosphere and example of the 
group, induce at least tasting by every 
child. Fruit juices and peanut butter 
or cheese spread on crackers make an 
ideal mid-morning snack to serve in 
the classroom. Such foods can be pre- 
pared and served by the children them- 
selves, and this participation adds in- 
terest. Long rides in school buses after 
early breakfast or, too often, no break- 
fast, give rise to healthy appetites at 
this time of day. 

As a whole, beginners in school 
more readily accept new foods than 
older children do. Most young children 


enter school with a spirit of acceptance 
of the pattern of behavior required 
by the school program. Eating with 
their classmates of whatever food is 
provided is a natural part of this pro- 
gram. In addition, the young children 
are more frequently supervised in the 
dining room by their teacher, who sets 
the example of eating and encourages 
the children to eat an adequate meal 
and at least taste all foods served. 
Children are encouraged to say, “I 
have not learned to like this,” instead 
of, “I do not like this.” 

In our recent studies of the accept- 
ability of evaporated milk the accept- 
ance of the milk was good at all ages 
but was somewhat better with younger 
children. In a previous study an even 
greater difference between age groups 
in this respect was found. Similarly, 
in a pilot study of the acceptance of 
reconstituted nonfat dry milk solids 
a slight difference was found between 
younger and older children in their 
acceptance of the milk. This greater 
willingness on the part of younger chil- 
dren to accept unfamiliar foods is well 
known to many who deal with the 
eating habits of children. It is, how- 
ever, often overlooked, and the years 
most favorable for developing famil- 
iarity with a wide variety of essential 
foods are neglected. 


FIRMLY FIXED HABITS 

Children in upper grades of gram- 
mar school and in junior and senior 
high school present somewhat different 
problems in regard to food habits. 
Their food habits are more firmly fixed, 
and they usually have more spending 
money with which to buy soft drinks 
and candy bars to satisfy their appetites 
in place of the more nutritious foods 
served by the school lunches. Super- 
vision of the food selection of older 
children is given in few school lunch 
programs. For this group a teaching 
program that integrates the basic facts 
of nutrition into the subjects that all 
children study is essential. 

In summary, the problem of intro- 
ducing more protective foods into the 
diet through the school lunch program 
is largely an educational problem. First 
of all, school lunch managers must be 
taught to prepare the foods. Teaching 
personnel need training in the facts 
of nutrition in order to select their 
own foods more intelligently and thus 
to teach by example. Integration of 
such simple facts into the school cur- 
riculum in such a manner that they 
reach all children is essential. 
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Spectro-Heat Hot Top is FLEXIBLE! 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


TELL YOUR SCHOOL’S STORY 
IN COLORS FOR $25 


R. MURRAY THOMAS 
Professor of Education and Psychology 
State Teachers College 
Brockport, N.Y. 


T WAS a three-day institute for 

administrators on “Better Public 
Relations.” Two principals walked to- 
gether out of the college auditorium 
after the first day's meetings. 

The Elm Park principal said, “I 
know how Parents’ Nights help. But 
in Elm Park I think more people ought 
to know what happens in school. We 
can’t reach enough of them. Not 
enough come to P.T.A. or Parents’ 
Night. Of course, we talk once in a 
while at service club luncheons, but 
that gets pretty dry.” 

The Kyleton principal suggested, 
“Why not make a picture story of Elm 
Park schools? Take the school activi- 
ties right out to people. Let them see 
school life projected on the screen.” 

“Oh, we thought of making a movie. 
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Who hasn't? But that's out. Costs too 
much. Even if we could afford film, we 
couldn't get a photographer who 
would be any good. And nobody on 
our faculty has the time or experience 
to direct a movie.” 

“No, I didn’t mean a movie. Use 
colored slides, or make a filmstrip. Lots 
of schools do it. Our high school has 
a series of colored slides titled ‘School 
Time in Kyleton.’ It didn’t cost much 
to make. One of the social science 
teachers and some students did it. We 
show it to groups in the community, 
and it gets a big response. It was reaily 
a help when we wanted support in our 
building program. And we also found 
that one of the best uses for the film 
is in orienting freshmen at the first 
of the year. We've even been taking 


One story that may be told in slides is "A Day in First Grade.” 


it to the elementary schools and show- 
ing it to eighth graders in the spring 
so they know a little about what high 
school will be like in the fall.” 

This was the conversation that ini- 
tiated an Elm Park project. The result 
was “The Elms,” a series of 75 colored 
slides that tell an interesting 18 minute 
picture story of life at Elm Park High. 
This investment of about $25 will be 
good for years. 

The process of creating such a film 
story of a school (or a story of part 
of the school program, such as shop 
work, art and music activities, or the 
methods of teaching reading in the 
elementary grades) is simpler than the 
finished product would indicate. The 
final film can look almost professional, 
yet be produced by amateurs. 

A faculty member who takes pic- 
tures, or perhaps an interested camera 
fan in the community, can direct the 
production. A committee of diligent 
students not only can be of help in the 
project but also can learn much from 
participating in this activity. Many 
high school students are adept photog- 
raphers and have good ideas for creat- 
ing a script. 

By following the outline I shall give, 
a person or group can produce a self- 
made series of slides or a filmstrip at 
little cost. Procedures other than this 
may be used effectively. However, the 
steps outlined here are easy to follow, 
and a good film will result. 


Select Topic. Decide what story 
you wish to tell; for example, “A Typi- 
cal Sophomore’s Day,” “Athletic Pro- 
gram at East High,” “A Day in First 
Grade,” “Why Go to Kindergarten?” 


Outline Story. Write the different 
ideas you wish to cover in the film. 
Then organize these ideas into a story 
(at least in outline form) that will 
enable the viewer to understand what 
you are trying to tell. It is best to limit 
the number of ideas and tell each one 
well. 


Plan Picture Sequence. Decide 
what kinds of pictures will clearly 
illustrate the story. An effective pro- 
cedure is to divide work sheets into 
two columns. Write the story outline 
in the left-hand column, leaving the 
right-hand for describing the proposed 
photographs that tell the story. 

In planning the proposed “shots” in 
the right-hand column, the committee 
should consider: How many pictures 
will be necessary for each idea in the 
story? What will be the content of 
these pictures? Where might they be 
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taken? What background should be 
included? Would a brief pencil sketch 
of the placement of people and objects 
be helpful in planning the photo- 
graphs? 

Special attention should be given to 
beginning the picture-story in such an 
interesting way that the viewers will 
want to see the next development. The 
value of an intriguing beginning is 
demonstrated in commercial movies, 
which depend heavily upon the open- 
ing scenes to arouse the curiosity of 
the audience. 


Plan Narrative. Along with out- _ 


lining the picture sequence, the plan- 
ner should make some decision as to 
what explanation of the sequence 
should accompany the film. The narra- 
tive that explains and adds to the pic- 
tures can be produced in any of a 
number of ways: 

1. Printed Words: Printed titles or 
explanations of the sequence may be 
interspersed among the photos to help 
tell the story, as was done in the old 
silent movies. 

The advantages of this are that all 
the explanation for the pictures is con- 
tained in the one filmstrip or series of 
slides; the series is self-explanatory, 
and it is in a proper teaching sequence. 

The disadvantages are that when 
printed titles are used, the number 
must be limited; otherwise the audi- 
ence becomes bored and often lost. 
Titling is usually difficult for amateur 
photographers. 

2. Speech: During each showing of 
the film, the projectionist or lecturer 
may tell the story or give an explana- 
tion of the picture sequence. 


The advantages of this method are 
that only the picture sequence is re- 
quired on the film; no titling need be 
done. The lecturer can shorten or 
lengthen the explanation, depending 
upon the background of the particular 
audience. 

There are disadvantages, too. Prac- 
ticed lecturers usually are needed to 
give an adequate running narrative. 
Reading a narrative from a prepared 
script is difficult because a light must 
be provided for reading in an other- 
wise darkened room. Such reading 
often is laborious and lacks spontaneity. 

3. Recordings: A recorded lecture 
to accompany the picture series may 
be made on phonograph disks, a tape 
recorder, or a wire recorder. The pro- 
jectionist always knows when to pro- 
ject the next picture in the series, for a 
tone is sounded within the recorded 
narrative each time another picture 
should appear. 

Among the advantages of a record- 
ing are the facts that a well planned 
narrative always accompanies the 
series; no fancy titling needs be done 
through photography; all explanation 
for the pictures accompanies them as 
they appear on the screen, and addi- 
tional sound effects (such as the shouts 
of a gymnasium class or the music of 
the school band) may be recorded with 
the narrative. 

The disadvantages are that addi- 
tional equipment (sound machines) 
must be available each time the film is 
shown. The life of home produced 
phonograph disks is fairly short. If 
the recording is done on tape or wire, 
many schools cannot play it, for they 
do not have these machines. 


A rough sketch of people and objects may help the photographer. 


The narrative and amount of titling 
thus depend upon whether recording 
or printed titles and expianations are 
used. More explanation may accompany 
the film if the narrative is spoken or 
recorded than if it is all to be printed 
on film. All things being equal, the 
best film might begin and end with 
photographed titles (for example, 
“Greenwood School Life” and “The 
End”), but the running story would 
be tape recorded. If a shorter showing 
of the film series was desired some- 
time, the recorded narrative could be 
replaced by a spoken story. 


Take Pictures. Using the plan for 
pictures as a guide, the film producer 
photographs the desired scenes. This 
requires certain equipment: (a) a 35 
mm. camera (many persons in a com- 
munity own this type), (b) a roll of 
either color or black and white film, 
and (c) photo-flood lights or flash 
bulbs if any of the pictures are to be 
taken inside a building. 

The photographs should be taken 
just as any good pictures are taken. 
Helpful hints to aid the beginning 
photographer are available in booklets 
found in any photography shop. 

If the photographer has any doubt 
as to whether a particular “shot” is 
good or whether he has given the 
proper exposure to a scene, he usually 
should shoot the scene over again for 
good measure. The photographs do 
not have to be taken in the order in 
which they are to appear in the final 
series. 


Have Pictures Developed. Have 
the film developed as any regular roll 
is developed. If color film has been 
used, the finished colored slides will 
return from the developing plant com- 
pleted, ready to be projected on the 
screen. 

If black and white film has been 
used, the photographer will have to 
select the negatives he wishes to have 
made into slides. The negatives should 
be taken to a photographic shop to be 
made into positive slides. ( All shops do 
not do this type of work, but a shop 
that does is available in most com- 
munities. ) 

Perhaps the film planner prefers to 
have the series of pictures attached in 
one filmstrip rather than made as indi- 
vidual slides. If so, he should inform 
the photographic shop of the order in 
which he wishes the pictures to appear 
on the final filmstrip. 

The story of a school is now ready 
to be projected. 
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with no maintenance other than routine washing — 


Adlake 


Aluminum Windows - 


keep their good looks for the life of the building! 


Yes, routine washing is the only maintenance 
these ADLAKE Aluminum Windows will ever 
require. New Trier High School will save all 
other maintenance costs, so that, ultimately, 
the windows will‘ actually pay for themselves! 
What’s more, they’Il last as long as the school 
itself. 


Only ADLAKE Windows have the combination 
of woven-pile weather stripping and patented 
serrated guides that assures minimum air 
infiltration and absolute finger-tip control. 
And ADLAKE Windows never warp, rot, rattle, 


New York 


+ Adams 


COMPANY 


stick or swell. Their operation, like their good 
looks, is built in for life. 


For complete information on the many advan- 
tages ADLAKE Windows can bring to any 
building, drop a card to The Adams & West- 
lake Company, 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, 
Indiana. No obligation, of course. 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows Have These “Plus” Features 
‘Minimum Air Infiltration ¢ Finger-tip Control 
No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Stick ¢ Ease of Installation 

No Painting or Maintenance 


ELKHART, INDIANA Chicago 


THE 


& Westlake 


New Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill. 
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Established 1857 





Armstrong, Furst & Tilton, Architect; Coath & Goss, Contractor. 
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Maintenance and Operation 


Reduce costs by using MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT 


for building and grounds maintenance 


\ipere labor is the principal cost in 
building and grounds maintenance, 
it is imperative that school boards 
explore every possible means to reduce 
man-hour consumption in the mainte- 
nance of their properties. This ex- 
ploration will lead directly to mech- 
anized equipment and in most cases 
will result in the establishment of an 
equipment acquisition and replacement 
program. 

Many times a piece of equipment 
can be acquired for a specific improve- 
ment project, and its cost can be re- 
garded as a capital charge against the 
improvement. The equipment then 
can be used as a part of the regular 
maintenance program. For example, 
if a minor grading project is to be 
done the school, rather than rent 
equipment, could purchase a_ small 
tractor with a front-end loader with 
attachments that might include a plow, 
a disk, and a grading device. Later, 
additional attachments, such as snow 
plows, spray rigs for weed control and 
shrubbery, large augers for shrub 


planting, and spikers for aerating the 
turf, can be acquired as needed. 

It will be found in many cases that 
the tetal acquisition costs of this equip- 
ment will not exceed the cost of rent- 
ing it from a contractor. As an exam- 
ple, a small tractor with all the grading 
implements will cost between $3000 
and $4000, depending upon the equip- 
ment desired. It must also be remem- 
bered that many of the small tractors 
are adaptable for mowing of turf, and 
this, too, is a labor saving device. 

In selecting a tractor, or for that 
matter any piece of equipment, boards 
should not operate on a minimum 
standard basis. Acquire multiple use 
equipment and get it large enough to 
do all of the work for which it might 
be needed. In the not too long run, 
this will make for sound economy. 

Many school boards are still using 
hand labor for cultivation of shrubs 
and flower beds. Shrubs should be 
planted far enough apart so as to per- 
mit their cultivation with mechanical 
equipment of the rotary tiller type. 
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ROBERT E. EVERLY 


Superintendent of Parks, Glencoe, Ill. 
Partner, McFadzean, Everly and Associates 
Site Developers and Engineers 
Winnetka, Il. 


This kind of equipment costs from 
$400 to $650, and I have known of 
many instances in which it actually 
paid for itself in the period of four 
seasons. 

Leaf disposal poses a costly problem 
for many school boards. The raking, 
handling, hauling or burning of leaves 
are time consuming. At the present 
time a piece of equipment is available 
that picks up the leaves, grinds them 
into powder and blows the residuum 
back on the turf, where it acts as a 
mulch and fertilizer. This equipment 
is tractor drawn and costs about $1300. 
We have been using such a leaf emul- 
sifier in the Glencoe parks for four 
years, and. our cost records indicate 
that it saves us $1500 annually in the 
handling of our leaf problem. 

Another piece of equipment that 
pays for itself in a short period of 
time is a spray gun for painting. It 
is surprising to me how many school 
districts do not own such equipment 
because it has innumerable uses around 
a school building. We have found 
that a portable electric flexible shaft 
with attachments of drills, brushes and 
polishers saves a great deal of time 
in polishing floors, cleaning walls, 
drilling, tree feeding, and wire-brush- 


Tractors can profitably be 
fitted with snow removal 
equipment, such as plows, 
loaders and rotary brooms. 
With power take-offs, vari- 
ous kinds of spraying equip- 
ment can be operated. 
Power loaders and saws also 
may be attached to tractors, 
and road building machinery 
can be used with them. 
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THERMAL ELECTRIC 
STANDARD SYSTEMS 





automatic intermittent 
bunker fuel transport 





“After Shutdowns, We Start Fast 


with this Modern Oil Burner Installation!” 


“No more morning freeze-ups in our 
school! Our oil burners start immediately 
each morning, burning +6 oil that has 
been kept heated in the pipes all night 
by a Thermal Electric System. 


“Our all-electric bunker fuel heating 
system is 100% automatic and we don't 
have to run the burners to keep the fuel 
lines warm. We save the excessive fuel 
costs of cycle operation during shut- 
downs and eliminate surveillance costs. 


“During summers and other vacations, 
the Thermal Electric System can be 
turned off without draining the pipes. 
At the flip of a switch, the solidified 
fuel is melted out and the oil is ready to 
flow. Thermal Electric guarantees that! 

“We've found that electrical costs for 
our whole fuel heating operation are 
amazingly low — only 1/10 the kilowatt 
rate per gallon of oil burned. For ex- 
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ample, at 3 cents per kilowatt, cost is 


3/10 


of a cent per gallon burned. 


“From our experience, we know that 


you'll 


improve your heating operation 


and save money for your school with a 


Thermal Electric System. 


Investigate 


now by sending in the coupon!” 
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Thermal Electric | 


Fluid Systems Inc., 1881 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 


Please send me “The Figures That Prove Thermal Electric Costs Less” 
plus list of schools and colleges using Thermal Electric. 


as 


Name. P 
Firm. 

Address. 

City State. 
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ing of outdoor surfaces in prepara- 
tion for painting. 

Most school plants have a good 
deal of shrubbery to prune each year. 
I suggest that the next time there is 
this type of pruning to be done the 
school administrator keep count of 
the number of man-hours required 
and at a later date borrow electric 
trimmers. He will probably find that 
the electric equipment would be paid 
for in two trimmings with the man- 
hours saved. 

Even a medium size school district 
has much use for a pickup truck. This 
truck can be made more flexible and 
can be used a great deal more if the 
body is equipped with a small hoist 
operated off the fan which is now 
available in equipment of this size. 
This dump feature makes it readily 
available for the transfer of soil and 
other materials, and it also facilitates 
the moving of heavy equipment, such 
as pianos and large desks. And, by the 
way, specify oversized tires on the 
four wheels so that the truck can be 
used without damaging the turf. 


OTHER TOOLS 

When a school board becomes 
equipment minded, it will find many 
other mechanized tools to make the 
maintenance crew more effective. 
What is more important, good main- 
tenance can be kept within tax income 
if the right tool is available for any 
and all tasks. In our own case, we 
are maintaining 130 acres of parks 
and school grounds with four men, 
but without the excellent equipment 
that we have we would probably re- 
quire from 12 to 14 men for the same 
work. It requires no brilliant mathe- 
matician to figure that our equipment 
program is a money-saving device. 

Equipment, of course, is not the 
entire answer because it is no better 
than its operator. The school custodian 
is not just another laborer. By and 
large, he is a loyal, efficient person 
interested in making a contribution to 
the field of education. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
the custodial service is not a reposi- 
tory for the old people of the com- 
munity. Individuals who are respon- 
sible for the care of millions of dollars’ 
worth of school property should be 
carefully selected. 

The custodian should be considered 
a specialist, and the school board 
should willingly invest time and money 
in his development. He should be 
sent to short courses or workshops, 
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such as the classes at Purdue University 
which deal with all problems of turf, 
or to Pokegan State Park in Indiana, 
where the school, recreation and park 
authorities provide an intensive five 
or six day course on grounds mainte- 
nance in cooperation with Indiana 
University. Many of the state col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
nation offer specialized courses de- 
signed for the custodian. 


CARE OF TREES 

In last month's article, I discussed 
several phases of summer maintenance. 
In addition to the equipment topic, I 
promised to write for this issue some- 
thing about the eradication of weeds 


_and. the selection and care of trees 


and shrubbery. 

Plant life on the school site should 
be indigenous to the region and should 
be purchased from nurseries located 
in the geographic region in which 
they are to be used. Not only will 
such plants do better, but they will 
also be more appropriate. By the fore- 
going, I do not mean to exclude 
from use some of the hybridized varie- 
ties of shrubs, particularly of the flow- 
ering type, that add much to some 
grounds. The local park or landscape 
architect should be contacted for sug- 
gestions on the selection and design 
of shrubbery and tree plantations. 

Two serious diseases threaten to 
exterminate our great American elm 
and until these diseases (Dutch elm 
disease and phloem necrosis) are con- 
trolled, it is advisable to omit elms 
from the planting list. In the northern 
part of the Midwest, a serious oak 
disease has developed and is spreading 
rapidly in all directions. Inasmuch as 
it affects all varieties of oak, these too 
should not be planted until the disease 
is in hand. 

In place of oak and elm, we might 
consider hackberry, locust, one of the 
maples—either hard or soft—Amer- 
ican or European beech, and the Wis- 
consin or Thurlow weeping willow. 

In the southern region such trees 
as the gum, magnolia, tupelo, the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, ginkgo and many 
others can be used. For further in- 
formation about the care of trees, 
including their spraying, feeding, brac- 
ing artd trimming, a specialist should 
be contacted. Information concerning 
these specialists and the problems of 
trees can be obtained from the Shade 
Tree Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity or from your state college or 
university. 


There is an old saying that the 
best time to prune is when the prun- 
ing shears are the sharpest. This is a 
good general rule, but it does not 
apply to flowering shrubs and trees, 
which should be trimmed immediately 
after they flower; of course, it does 
not apply to the hard maple, which 
should not be pruned in winter or 
early spring. Shrubs are living organ- 
isms and require periodic pruning and 
ultimate replacement. Shrubs that are 
permitted to grow rank are not attrac- 
tive and actually detract from the 
beauty of grounds. Pruning of trees 
should be programmed because most 
trees require some thinning out, re- 
moval of dead wood, and perhaps 
bracing every three or four years. 

If a regular tree maintenance pro- 
gram is established, it will be found 
that the cost is not prohibitive. Ex- 
pensive tree surgery, except in the 
case of historic or memorial trees, 
should be avoided. In many cases it 
is cheaper to replace a diseased tree 
with a large, transplanted healthy one 
than it is to spend money on’ cavity 
work. 


WEEDS 

There are several good weed ex- 
terminators on the market, most of 
which have 2-4-D as their base. A 
weed control program costs only $4 
to $6 an acre. This control usually 
lasts for three or four years, and then, 
because of the blowing of seed or of 
seed lying dormant in the soil, another 
application of weed exterminator will 
be required. Do not use 2-4-D on 
any new grass seedings. Spraying with 
2-4-D is effective against most broad- 
leaf noxious weeds, including dande- 
lion, buckhorn, plaintain and thistle. 
When this substance is applied accord- 
ing to directions and when the tem- 
perature is above 70°F. it is most 
effective. 

Extreme care should be taken to 
prevent any of the 2-4-D solution or 
powder from coming in contact with 
ornamental trees and flowers. Even 
the drift from the material, while it 
is being applied, will kill most plants. 
Some regions are plagued with crab 
grass. There are some new materials 
on the market that have great promise 
for the control of this weed, and | 
suggest getting in touch with Purdue 
University or your local college or 
university to get the name and direc- 
tions for use of this material. Poison 
ivy is now easily controlled with 
2-4-5-T. 
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Teachers mobilize to strike back 


at organized attacks on public education 


AT THE NEA. 


CONVENTION 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The summer meet- 
ing (Representative Assembly) of the 
National Education Association, which 
met here July 1 to 6, might be head- 
lined with banners such as these: 

Teachers Strike Back at Attacks on 
Schools 

Schools Insist That They Teach Moral 
and Spiritual Values 

Women Want a Chance at School 
Administration 

Militantly, the teachers of America, as 
represented by some 5000 attending 
N.E.A. summer programs, have mobil- 
ized to strike back at organized attacks 
on public education. 

Inaugurated at a rally, July 3, at 
which members of the N.E.A. Defense 
Commission named names and exposed 
technics and secret sources of funds, a 
counter-offensive was launched against 
attempts “to undermine the public 
school system of this country.” Then 
followed a three-day series of programs, 
the themes of which positively stated 
these beliefs: 

“The schools are 
investment.” 

“The purpose of modern education 
is to meet today's needs.” 

“The schools teach the fundamentals.” 

“The schools teach moral and spiritual 
values.” 

“The schools lay the basis for sound 
American citizenship.” 

Why? Why do these groups (see arti- 
cles by Robert Skaife in The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS for January, February and 
May and the interview with the late 
Frank Buchanan in the July issue) sow 
distrust of the American public school 
system? The question was asked by re- 
porters, by delegates, and by program 
participants. 

There's no one answer, said members 
of the N.E.A, Defense Commission. 


the nation’s best 
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Some of the organizers are profes- 
sional agitators, but the great danger 
comes from the support they obtain 
from political and financial sources of 
power. Some are fighting all forms of 
taxes but find school taxes easier to 
get at; some do not believe in public 
education, and are seeking a complete 
return to private and parochial schools; 
some want to blank out the history of 
the past quarter century and straitjacket 
schools with a social and economic or- 
thodoxy of the Nineteenth Century. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE 

In every case, warned Supt. Virgil 
Rogers of Battle Creek, Mich, a 
member of the N.E.A. Defense Com- 
mission, it is of vital importance to dif- 
ferentiate between honest criticism from 
responsible and respectable groups of 
citizens and dishonest, trouble-making 
attacks by groups with ulterior motives. 

“Healthy criticism of public educa- 
tion is an indispensable element in the 
continued growth of our public school 
system,” Mr. Rogers said, “but mis- 
representation, falsehood and distortion, 
now used in many quarters in the at- 
tacks upon the schools, will invariably 
undermine public confidence unless early 
identified and vigorously dealt with.” 


GOVERNOR PLUGS FEDERAL AID 


The teachers of California wanted to 
be proud of their governor, Earl War- 
ren, and he did not let them down. 
Greeting the convention at its opening 
session Monday evening, Governor War- 
ren said: “Your presence is reassuring 
to us because we recognize in your 
association the greatest exponent of 
wholesome and enlightened American 
youth in the entire country.” 

The governor spoke courageously in 
terms of a greater investment in public 


education. “The greatest of all our 
social objectives,” he said, “is to have 
an enlightened citizenry. The founda- 
tion for such a citizenry is to be found 
in universal public education. We must, 
therefore, strengthen our public school 
system today, tomorrow and every day 
until it serves its true purpose every- 
where.” 

And the California governor pleased 
N.E.A. officials, too, with a plug for fed- 
eral aid. “There are states,” he said, 
“that do not and cannot maintain edu- 
cational standards adequate to present- 
day needs, unless assisted by the federal 
government.” 

“The time has come,” declared Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the N.E.A. 
Journal, “to perfect a design of profes- 
sional machinery capable of performing 
effectively the .common tasks essential 
to our welfare and survival. That is 
what the Centennial Action Program 
proposes to do. It gets its name from 
the fact that our association was born 
in Philadelphia in 1857 and in 1957 
will observe 100 years of its being. 
The hard core of the program is a 
single membership fee covering local, 
state, national and world service, col- 
lected by the local.” 

After three years of effort to build an 
international body of teachers, there is 
still no truly World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. “Too many 
(countries) are outside our ranks,” 
W.O.T.P. president William Russell told 
delegates. Dr. Russell is dean of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


SHOWDOWN ON WORLD GROUP 

Teacher associations of Soviet-domi- 
nated countries have instructions not 
to cooperate with W.O.T.P. But even 
Western Europe teacher associations are 
not inclined to join the W.O.T.P. orbit, 
Mr. Russell sadly reported. Teachers of 
France, Belgium, Holland and Scandi- 
navia are giving their first loyalty to 
their already established international 
organizations (I.F.T.A. and F.I.P.E.S.O.) 
and have so far refused to ratify the 
W.O.T.P. constitution. 

Showdown will come at a meeting 
scheduled at Malta for July 20 to 26. 
If the big European organizations still 
refuse to join, Mr. Russell said, W.O.T.P. 
will go ahead with the 32 national 
organizations that support the present 
draft constitution and will “build a truly 
international organization which will 
welcome all teacher associations that 
want to cast their lot with us.” 

Discrimination is rife in the public 
schools, charged Mrs. John E. Hayes of 
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Here’s a great new 
Burroughs to speed 


your accounting 


Never before have educational institutions had the 
opportunity to mechanize their accounting at such moderate 
cost—because never before has there been a medium-priced 
machine so flexible and fast, so easy to operate, 

as the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic. 


This is the all-new, amazingly versatile figuring tool— 

the machine with a “mechanical brain” that directs it 
through every accounting job swiftly, easily, accurately. 
The Sensimatic makes possible the complete mechanization 
ot all your record keeping work from a single machine. 


Investigate now. Learn how the Sensimatic can save dollars, Handles all These Jobs 
hours and effort .. . how surprisingly little it costs to own. 

Write for complete information today. Burroughs Adding and More 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Budgetary Accounting 


Tt the Ss cutditioealk aa Soon 


Payrolls 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts 


Cost Records 


accounting machin Stores Records 
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Twin Falls, Idaho, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

“I am not thinking about discrimina- 
tion against nationality, color or creed, 
but against those who lack wealth and 
social status.” Mrs. Hayes contended 
that the prejudice is directed against 
children whose parents happen to live 
on the wrong side of the track, and 
that she has been astonished to hear 
from P.T.A. members how widespread 
that prejudice is. One parent wrote 


Mrs. Hayes that a child from a low 
economic level was never called by 
name in a classroom; the teacher always 
called him “Hey, you in the red sweater.” 


UNDEMOCRATIC ATMOSPHERE 


Children cannot develop democratic 
values, Mrs. Hayes said, if they live in 
an undemocratic atmosphere. It is up 
to the public schools, she said, to build 
“innumerable islands of brotherhood” 
and thus narrow the vast sea of human 
indifference to human misery. Only in 
that way will the public schools help 
bring about universal brotherhood. 

Superintendents should be slow in 
calling news conferences except in in- 
stances yielding “truly important news,” 
advised James A. Bales, managing editor 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. He 
also cautioned against too frequent 
mimeographed releases and other canned 
news. Editor Bales told a luncheon 
meeting of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation that editors like news and fea- 
tures prepared for their individual paper. 
This means that news has to be written 
especially for a specific paper if it is 
to have a reasonable: chance of being 
published. 

From the opening program Sunday 
afternoon to the last general assembly 
Friday, convention-goers were reminded 
that schools must teach moral and 
spiritual values. The extent to which 
this mandate is accomplished was not 
a point of agreement. Hope rather than 
credit for achievement was implied in 
the vespers address by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry H. Shires, suffragan bishop of 
California. Said Bishop Shires: 

“Political democracy, as we know it 
in its modern dress, represents the tri- 
umph of the Christian doctrine of man. 
The truths imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are the out- 
flowering of the emphasis on the worth 
of the individual. The gradual assump- 
tion on the part of the state of the 
responsibility for caring for the poor, 
the unemployed, the fatherless, and the 
aged has been due to the influence of 
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the social passion inherent in our reli- 
gious tradition. .. . At the heart of our 
civilization and way of life are certain 
basic spiritual and moral values that 
can be traced in the foundations of our 
society. 

“But no culture or way of life can 
long maintain or sustain itself by the 
momentum it has gained. From the 
standpoint of good educational practice 
alone it would seem unwise not to offer 
an adequate understanding of these fac- 
tors which for good or ill are responsible 
for what we are. Democracy, for ex- 
ample, can only survive if we are reli- 
giously and spiritually convinced of the 
idea of the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual. 

“If there is one thing our generation 
has taught us, it is that when men pro- 
pose to take away freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom of assem- 
bly, they must take away the people's 
faith. Totalitarianism with its tyranny 
over the souls and bodies of men always 
moves inexorably to deprive men of 
their faith in God.” 

But Bishop Shires was not convinced 
that schools are doing an adequate job. 
In fact, he maintained that “the secular- 
ism of American education means not 
just the omission of a consideration of 
religious and spiritual values from the 
curriculum but amounts to a repudiation 
of religion in the eyes of those who 
are being educated.” 


ANSWERS SECULARISM CHARGE 

Unplanned but nevertheless an an- 
swer to the bishop's cry of “secularism” 
was the point of view of the president 
of the National Education Association, 
Corma A. Mowrey, as expressed in her 
address on Friday. She said: 

“The time has come to say that 
teachers deeply resent and repulse the 
attempts to identify the teaching pro- 
fession with a lack of concern with 
moral standards and values. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission's report 
on moral and spiritual values correctly 
assumes that the American policy of sep- 
aration of church and state is to be 
maintained. It declares that the whole 
educational system is concerned with 
the transmission of moral and spiritual 
values. It affirms the policy that the 
public schools can and do and will teach 
the moral and spiritual values that are 
shared by all Americans, regardless of 
religious denominations. With these 
clear affirmations, we welcome coopera- 
tion from homes, churches and com- 
munity agencies in order that a more 
healthful moral environment may be 
developed for our young people.” 


With the attention of the nation di- 
rected to this summer meeting, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission hoped to 
interest the press in facts and figures 
for more attention to the needs of pub- 
lic education. So it timed the initial 
release of a bulletin, “Public Schools, a 
Top Priority,” for a press conference 
at the San Francisco meeting July 1. 

Eastern reporters covering the con- 
vention—wise to the ways of making 
news of such meetings with the press— 
asked encouraging questions. Repre- 
sentatives of the local press listened 
politely and took pictures (It’s all in the 
day's work! ). 

Warned William G. Carr, commis- 
sion secretary, in presenting the publi- 
cation: Twice before, during World 
Wars I and II, education was consid- 
ered expendable, with (quoting from 
the bulletin) “a legacy of neglect which 
continues to enfeeble and harass the 
schools today, to weaken the power of 
the nation to withstand subsequent 
crises, and to injure beyond repair the 
educational opportunities of two gen- 
erations of Americans. Will this record 
of inattention and shortsightedness be 
repeated?” 

Carr stressed three aspects of the 
present problem: (1) the emergency 
may continue for decades; (2) the 
struggle is in large part one of ideas 
and loyalties, and only citizens who are 
well-grounded in their own loyalties 
can protect the ideals of this free na- 
tion or win others to support the 
cause of freedom; (3) since the Soviet 
Union and its satellites outnumber us 
in terms of massed manpower, our 
advantage must be in the educational 
level and industrial productivity of the 
American people. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE ESTIMATED 


Said Supt. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
president of the A.AS.A.: “You can't 
neglect the substantial education of a 
generation of children and expect to 
catch up. During the period from 1940 
to 1950 there was a 24 per cent in- 
crease in the number of children under 
15 years of age, compared with a 14 
per cent increase in the total population. 
During the next ten years the estimated 
increase in the number of children 15 
years old or younger is 28 per cent. In 
other words, the decade we are now in 
will see a 5O per cent increase in the 
number of children to be educated. 

“In the elementary classrooms,” con- 
tinued Supt. Oberholtzer, “we face a 
net shortage of 50,000 teachers this fall. 
It is estimated that 30,000 more class- 
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Wouldn’t you rather sit in a classroom like this? 


FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING SLASHES 
WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 


If you were going to school again, wouldn't you rather spend 
your day and do your work in a classroom filled with fresh 
air and daylight . . . filled with the feeling of freedom of a 
wide-open view? A room alive and alert. 

You can give your children that kind of study atmosphere 
by opening up your classrooms, as so many have done, with 
economical room-length, ceiling-high window walls of famous 
Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows. 


HERE ARE THE EXTRAS YOU GET: 

More Daylight—Fenestra Steel Windows offer greater gfass area— 

more daylight—because their frames are fashioned to be strong and 

rigid without being bulky! 

Controlled Fresh Air—Smooth-swinging vents protect against drafts ... 

permit ventilation even on rainy days. 

More See-through Vision—Nothing ruins the freedom of the view. 

More Protection from Accidents—Sill vents keep children from falling 

out. Windows are weshed and screened from the safe inside of 

the room. 

Of course slim-lined Fenestra Steel Windows add modern beauty, too 
. inside and out. And remember—you get triple savings. Low first 

cost: volume production. Low installation cost: standardized modular 

sizes. Low maintenance cost: steel lasts! 
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Check on Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanized Windows. Fenestra 
Engineers have combined the strength of steel with the super- 
protection of special galvanizing done in their automatically 
controlled new galvanizing plant. This combination puts new 
meaning in the term “maintenance-free”. Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows are rugged and rigid! And painting is eliminated! 


For further information, call the Fenestra Representative 


(listed under “Fenestra Building Products Company” in your 
Yellow Phone Book). And send for .. . 
*® 


FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


BETTER CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING—Well-illus- 
trated, simply-written 16-page guide based on 
two years of research by well-known Lighting 
Expert R. L. Biesele. 

FENESTRA HOT-DIP GALVANIZING—Iilustrated 
booklet showing how Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanizing 
makes Fenestra Steel Windows stay new. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-8, 2257 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Please send me: Better Classroom Daylighting 
[} Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanizing 


Name 








rooms are needed when schools resume 
in September. But as of Jan. 1, 1950, 
only 12,000 new classrooms were under 
construction. This year 300,000 children 
were not getting a full term of schooling 
because of the lack of school housing.” 

“And,” said Edgar Fuller, with jan 


assist to QOberholtzer, “we still have 


100,000 uncertified teachers who do not 
meet the minimum professional stand- 
ards of their respective states.” 

Mr. Fuller, who is executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, answered questions ,on 
school costs. “The annual expenditure 


for public schools is now about five 
billion dollars,” he said. “Normally, 
about 15 per cent of the total budget 
is required for capital outlay. However, 
we are so far behind in school building 
and replacements that we should be 
spending from 20 to 25 per cent for 
this: purpose.” 

“What should be the range for annual 
salaries for teachers?” a reporter asks. 

From $3200 to $8000, suggested Carr. 
No one could recall a situation today 
where a classroom teacher had reached 
an $8000 maximum, but at the other 
end of the scale, said Carr, “one-fourth 


Holcomb solves your cleaning problems, cuts your cleaning 

costs ... long before your floors are touched! 
Inside the Holcomb Research Laboratory, science scrubs your floor. 
Every cleaning tool is tested; every cleaning operation is time-studied. 
And on the job, Holcomb research works for you. Your floors are 
checked. Treatments are thoroughly tested. Even the dirt is diagnosed. 
Your Holcomb Serviceman recommends the correct products to fit 


your conditions. 


Call a Cleaning Engineer—your Holcomb Serviceman. He will 
make a complete cleaning survey, give you scientific cleaning recom- 
mendations for walls, floors, ceilings and equipment. 


Research laboratory and factory + 


1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis 7 


Branches in New York and Los Angeles 


of all the teachers in this nation were 
paid less than $2400 this year.” 

Answering another question, Carr ex- 
plained that the Educational Policies 
Commission has not asked for military 
service deferment for men teachers, but 
it decries the fact that economic pressure 
is forcing the loss of teachers to better 
paying occupations. “Men who want 
to be teachers find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to support families,” he said. 


QUESTION MEN’S SUPERIORITY 


Protected by their numerical suprem- 
acy here, classroom teachers had the 
courage to question the superiority of 
men in school administration. The Na- 
tional Council of Administrative 
Women in Education released and inter- 
preted the report of a survey conducted 
for it by the N.E.A.’s research division. 

Said Kathryn E. Steinmetz, president 
of the council and a district superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, in the 
foreword of the report: “The council 
has not sought headlines, marched with 
placards, or branded school systems as 
unfair. However, there is a time for 
men and women to consider whether 
the highest school positions are open 
to all who are competent. 

“Women school executives are more 
likely than men to have had extensive 
classroom experience and therefore to be 
better qualified to understand instruc- 
tional problems. 

“The greatest amount of apparent 
discrimination against women comes in 
their seldom being promoted to princi- 
palships in junior and senior high 
schools,” said Miss Steinmetz. “City 
superintendents need to be convinced 
that there are women as capable of 
doing the job as men. 

“On the other hand, women inter- 
ested in administrative work must show 
that they have the capacities, are willing 
to accept the unpleasant aspects of ad- 
ministrative work, and will seek prep- 
aration in sufficient numbers to provide 
an adequate supply.” 

J. Cloyd Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Deming, N.M., was elected 
president of the N.E.A. 

Resolutions passed by the association 
decried “general and irresponsible at- 
tacks on the schools,” expressed opposi- 
tion to the employment of Communists 
in public schools and to the use of pub- 
lic funds to help private schools, and 
advocated the reservation of television 
channels for education purposes, the 
education of American youth to the 
danger of narcotics, and higher salaries 
for teachers. 
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“=NATCO: Structural Clay Tile 


ighest fade in every school wall requirement 


School walls constructed of NATCO 
Structural Clay Tile assure a building 
that attains highest marks in appearance, 
serviceability and durability. These all- 
inclusive advantages plus its mainte- 
nance-free factor make NATCO Struc- 
tural Clay Tile one of the most desirable 


and economical building mate- 
SHADES VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


rials possible to use. 


Easy-to-set, low material waste 
and good workmanship, due to 
its convenient modular sizes, 
bring low cost installation. 


Homewood, Alabama 


Interior views showing NATCO “'T” series 
5’’x12" face, Ceramic Glazed Vitritile for 
interior walls. NATCO Speed-a-backer Tile, 
NATCO Red Partition Tile and NATCO Floor 
Fillers were also used in this building. 
Architects — Van Keuren, Davis & Co. 





The mark ““NATCO,” stamped 
on every tile signifies top quality. 


Catalog SA-50 shows all types of NATCO 
Structural Clay Tile to suit every school 
wall application, exterior and interior. 
Write for a copy. 


Contractors — Daniel Construction Co. 





NATIONAL FIREPROOFING 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE «© PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


North Birmingham, Alobomo 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Syracuse 
Philadelphia 


Branches: New York + + Detroit + 
Chicago - + Boston + 


“The Quality Line Since 1889" 


Raggle Blocks 
Prevent Water Seepoge 
4” x 5%" « 12” Nom. Size 


Speed-A-Bocker Tile for 
Backing Brick Faced Walls 
12” long Varying Heights 


Ceramic, Clear 
Glazed Vitritile 54” x 12” 
Nom. Face Size 








Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 
8” x 16” Nom. Face Se 











loadbearing Tile, Scored and 
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in Standord Wall Thicknesses 
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wire from Washington 


A 


No ripple 

& There was hardly a ripple of excite- 
ment when Rep. Barden sent to the 
House hopper his federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. No congressman rose to extol 
the bill’s merits. The chairman of the 
House education committee (Barden 
himself) scheduled no hearings. 

The other side of the Capitol was 
equally tranquil. Sen. Taft, who two 
years ago invested hundreds of hours of 
work in stewarding to enactment the 
Senate's version of an aid bill, said he 
does not plan to introduce another one. 
Only spark came from Sen. Hill. He 
said that federal aid is as necessary to- 
day as it ever was; that he will soon in- 
troduce a bill; that the Senate will pass 
it. 

A mile away from the Capitol, at 
N.E.A. headquarters, there were no huz- 
zahs when Barden introduced his bill. 
Most N.E.A. officials were getting ready 
to go to the San Francisco convention 
and had no time for statements. How- 
ever, they were “naturally pleased” that 
Barden kept his promise, first made in 
February. 

Other inhabitants of the town, say, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce or the 
American Federation of Teachers, re- 
ceived the news of Barden’s $300,000,- 
000 bill in silence. This is partly due 
to the fact that its chances for passage 
this year are nil, and partly to the 
fact that the sum of $300,000,000 is 
hardly worth talking about in this year 
of billions. The A.F.T., for example, 
thinks that only a billion-dollar aid bill 
will help the schools. One official re- 
marked that $300,000,000 is just about 
what we spend to fit out one armored 
division for one year. 


How to get steel 

> A corps of 30 special workers in 
the U.S. Office of Education is re- 
ceiving and passing upon applications 
from school officials for authority to be- 
gin construction. The “processers” are 
confronted with hundreds of the now 
famous CMP-4C forms required by the 
equally famous Controlled Materials 
Plan. One week before C.M.P. got un- 
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der way, some 400 applications were al- 
ready on their desks. The number of 
applications are spurting upward daily. 

Privately, Office of Education officials 
say the “bank” of steel and copper which 
N.P.A. set aside for education for the 
third calendar quarter will hardly be 
enough to fill educators’ needs. N.P.A. 
granted education only 621 per cent of 
what Office of Education officials esti- 
mated would be needed for school and 
college building. Comparative Note: 
The automobile industry was given 65 
per cent of its requested steel. 


Men against the curriculum 
& Twelve men and women were in 
Washington last month to talk about 
life adjustment education. Officially, this 
was a meeting of the Second Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education. The 
first commission, which served for three 
years, dissolved itself after reporting that 
the life adjustment concept is making 
headway among the nation’s high 
schools, but that more work lies ahead. 

Biggest job is to find ways to keep 
in school that half of the high school 
youths who drop out before graduation. 
One way to do it is to organize courses 
around problems of living, the new 
chairman, Paul D. Collier, believes. Mr. 
Collier is from the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, which has a 
topnotch record in service for in-school 
and out-of-school youths. 

The commission has no intention of 
launching grandiose programs. It has 
no money and has been existing on 
small $5000 grants from the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. The commission wants 
to keep in the background and to meet 
as infrequently as possible. It wants to 
encourage others to publish materials on 
life adjustment rather than to become 
a publishing house of its own. It wants 
to decentralize activities through state 
departments of education and through 
existing educational organizations. 

Because of that, life adjustment ideas, 
publications and conferences are likely 
to sprout everywhere and anywhere and 
sometimes under unexpected guises. 

For example, Rochester, N.Y., has set 


up a pilot study in one high school to 
revise the contents of mathematics for 
roncollege bound youths. Pittsburgh 
agreed to study dropouts from all public 
schools during the current year. Mil- 
waukee’s North Division High School 
is carrying on work to see how offerings 
in functional science, family living, and 
general mathematics may be improved. 

The Life Adjustment Commission 
does not claim credit or responsibility 
for these and hundreds of similar ac- 
tivities. But the commission is glad they 
are underway and will try to disseminate 
facts about worth-while results as they 
become available. 


Plans for a birthday 

& The N.E.A.’s 100th birthday is still 
six years away, but “centennial” is al- 
ready a common word in corridor talk 
of N.E.A. officials. To the word “cen- 
tennial” N.E.A. people hook on the 
word “unification.” All this means that 
the N.E.A. is planning to use its 100th 
anniversary as occasion not only to build 
its membership rolls but to spread the 
idea that a member pay one lump sum 
to cover his dues in the local, state and 
national organization. 

Six years before the big birthday 
party, N.E.A. membership stands at 
465,266, or 53 per cent of America’s 
teachers. What troubles N.E.A. is that 
some of the most populous states have 
the smallest membership—New York 
State with only 25 per cent of its 
teachers belonging; Massachusetts, 26 
per cent; Wisconsin, 28 per cent; Texas, 
38 per cent. To balance the picture, we 
have Pennsylvania leading the Union 
with the highest N.E.A. membership 
any state has ever had—39,000. And 
California has 33,500 members, or 57 
per cent of its teachers. 

But “special problems” face the 
N.E.A.—how to take in Negro teachers 
in states that segregate the schools, and 
how to attract teachers in the larger 
cities who are still cool to the N.E.A. 
Example: New York City, the most ex- 
treme case, has an N.E.A. membership 
of only 2 per cent of the public school 
teachers. 
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Even the best students are hindered What’s true of classrooms is true of every other 
by the noise, confusion and din of a_ school room too. . . hallways, auditoriums, lunch- 
classroom without modern Sound Conditioning. rooms. Noise is reduced and comfort increased. 
Words are half-heard or distorted, attention wan- No special maintenance is required. Standard 
ders, strain is greater, discipline suffers, marks perforated Acousti-Celotex materials can be 
drop. But give those same students the bene- painted and washed repeatedly without impairing 
ficial quiet of a good acoustical environment and their sound absorbing capacity. 
learning becomes easier . . . and so does teaching! WRITE NOW for your free copy of ‘‘25 Questions 
More and more schools realize that noisy class- and Answers on Sound Conditioning’’—and for 
rooms are unfair to both students and teachers. the name of your nearest distributor of Acousti- 
That’s why modern Sound Conditioning is being Celotex products. He will gladly give you a free 
provided. Ceilings and walls surfaced with analysis of your noise problem. Address inquiries 
Acousti-Celotex tile absorb noise immediately. to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-81, 120 
The cost is moderate. Installations can be made South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In 
quickly and easily ... meeting every specifica- Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
tion and every building code. Montreal, Quebec. 


Sound Conditioning tb a Sound Iwedinan’.. cousti-(}ELoTEX 


/ TRACE MARK So a nd Co nditio ning v Preducts 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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wire from washington 


Authors at work 
® Have you been wondering what U.S. 
Office of Education staff members have 
been writing recently? Here are some 
of the documents they have polished off, 
and sent to press. When these publica- 
tions will be ready only the Government 
Printing Office knows and the G.P.O, 
doesn’t tell. 

“Within the next several weeks,” 
however, there should be off the press 
a document of especial interest to ad- 


ministrators to be called “Keystones of 
Effective Staff Relationships.” Three 
forthcoming bulletins will take up ways 
to improve the curriculum. These will 
be called “Culloden (W.Va.) Improves 
Its Curriculum,” “Vitalizing Education,” 
and “A Community High School in 
Action.” 

To administrators also will be offered 
new bulletins on school fire safety and 
new methods of health instruction in 
the secondary school, and one on the 


KEWANEE proves 
a LABOR-SAVER 
in Florida School 





installed so as not to 


have to employ another 
worker when enrollment in- 
creased.’ —Mrs. Phyllis 
Watson, Lunch Room Super- 
visor, Princeton School, 
Orlando, Florida. 


“VERY SATISFACTORY” 


It suits us," writes Mrs. Watson, ‘we ore able 
to keep up with the dishes used by over 580 


children, washing during the time we are serving.’ 


“. . » MEET STATE REQUIREMENTS” 


We had to meet State requirements as to health 
and sanitary inspection,’ she writes. That was 
on easy requisite for the KEWANEE Pre-Wash, 
as it meets all health department requirements. 


“LIMITED INSTALLATION SPACE” 


Mrs, 


had to be quiet in operotion. These factors fig 
ured in the selection of KEWANEE. 


“SIMPLE TO OPERATE” 


Can be used by our P.T.A. mothers when they 
use the lunch room for entertainment,” concludes 
Mrs. Watson. Easy operation and maintenance 
features are basic with KEWANEE. 


THE KEWANEE PRE-WASH 


. such os installed at the Princeton School is far 
better than an ordinary 3-tub unit because it pre-washes 


with a spray... 
compartment. Pre-washes, 


prevents carry-over of soil to washing 
washes and rinse-sanitizes in 


one compact unit occupying less than 11 sq. ft. floor 


space. 
glasses, silver, 
. requires no booster. 


pots and pons. Heats 
LOW PRICE. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS ON FULL LINE. 


WASHER CO 


KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL 


Capacity over 3,000 dishes per hour . . 
its own water 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 


Watson states that the school had little | 
space for installation, and the dishwasher selected | 


holding power and size of high schools. 

By the time the teachers return to 
the classroom in September, the Office 
of Education should have ready three 
brochures on “How Children Use Arith- 
metic,” “How Children Learn About 
Human Rights,” and “How Children 
Learn to Think.” 

Venturing close to the delicate field 
of mental health, specialist David Segel 
wrote (and obtained permission to pub- 
lish!) “Frustration in Adolescent 
Youth,” a study of what causes emo- 
tional unrest among boys and girls. 

The Office of Education will also pub- 
lish a directory of scholarships and fel- 
lowships. But this won't be of much 
help to the youths looking for help to 
go to college next year. The listing will 
be of scholarships available a year ago. 


Fascinating work 

& The District of Columbia board of 
education has more than its usual share 
of trouble. First, it has to go to the 
Congress of the United States for money . 
and for approval of even minor mat- 
ters usually decided by a city council— 
in itself a prodigiously painful task; sec- 
ond, it operates a dual school system and 
is under constant pressure from: Negro 
groups to equalize school facilities, and 
more recently it has been caught in the 
crossfire of proponents of loyalty oaths, 
textbook reviewers, and fundamentalists. 

Why should any one want to endure 
the ordeal of board service in the Dis- 
trict? A prominent Washington citizen, 
James A. Gannon, who is also a board 
member, asked that question in a public 
statement last month. After reviewing 
the big and little troubles of the board, 
he concluded: 

“A fair estimate of the time each 
member donates to the Washington 
public would be eight hours a week, 
which is one working day. The mem- 
bers do not receive any compensation 
except the satisfaction of being able to 
perform an important civic duty. 

“How can nine busy people devote 
so much time to the school system and 
still make a living? I do not know the 
answer to this question, except that 
when you want something done you 
should take it to a busy person. Why do 
they continue to do so in spite of criti- 
cism and abuse? I think it is because 
they are dealing with human problems 
and helping the schools to graduate an 
army of well-informed, decent, healthy 
citizens—which is fascinating!” 
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All across the nation— 


Frigidaire is helping schools 
serve better meals at lower costs ! 


School staffs know how important 
appetizing, nourishing food is in keep- 
ing students healthy and happy. That’s 


why so many schools continually choose 


Frigidaire equipment. They know 
Frigidaire gives the best, safest refrig- 
eration possible. And they've dis- 
covered,too,that Frigicaire’s matchless 
trouble-free service and year-in, year- 


out reliability keep costs really low! 


Here are a few of the ways Frigidaire 
can serve your school 


Frigidaire Compressors and Cooling Units safeguard 
foods’ nutritional values in Walk-in Coolers. 
They provide continuous dependable refrig- 
eration—and at minimum cost because they 
operate on a trickle of current. Famous Meter- 
Miser available in 14, !s and 2 hp sizes. 
Frigidaire reciprocating compressors up to 
25 hp. Wide range of gravity and forced air 
cooling units available. 


Frigidaire Water Coolers along school corridors 
provide a dependable flow of cool, refresh- 
ing drinking water. Smartly styled, and whis- 
per-quiet, Frigidaire Water Coolers operate 
for as little as 2c a day. 
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Roomy Frigidaire Reach-ins in school kitchens 
keep foods fresher, more flavorful longer — 
by blanketing all food with constant safe cold. 
Reach-Ins are also used to preserve the full 
potency of health-saving drugs and medici- 
nals in school dispensaries. 


Frigidaire Low-Temperature Cabinets in school 
cafeterias keep ice cream at just-right tem- 
peratures for fast-serving and provide safe 
storage for frozen foods. They're powered by 
Frigidaire’s thrifty Meter-Miser, simplest 
cold-making mechanism ever built. 


Whatever your refrigeration or air conditioning 
needs, call your nearby Frigidaire Dealer or District 
Headquarters office. Look for the name in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book under “Refriger- 
ation Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


RIGIDAIRE 


Water Coolers * Low-Temperature Cabinets * Compressors * Cooling Units 
Ice Makers © Self-Contained and Central System Air Conditioners * Beverage Coolers 


Reach-In Refrigerators * Electric Deh 
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with longer Lasting 
FULLER 
FIBER 
BROOMS 


You can buy other brooms for 
less than the Fuller Fiber 
Broom. True economy can be 
measured only by the length of 
productive life of a product in 
relation to its original cost. For 
example — a broom that costs 
one-half as much as another is 
not an economical buy when it 
lasts only one-fourth as long. 
We believe that a test will con- 
vince you that Fuller Fiber 
Brooms — because they last 3 
to 4 times longer—are cheapest / 


in the long run. }- tee" 
SHIPPED FROM NINE 


Write today to... \ ssmesnenromy 


3646 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. | 


In Canada: Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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| New Federal Aid Bill 
Introduced by Barden 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—After long de- 
lay, Rep. Graham A. Barden introduced 
a new federal aid-to-education bill on 
June 14. The measure was referred to 
the House committee on education and 
labor, of which Mr. Barden is chairman. 
No hearings have been scheduled for 
it. Mr. Barden has indicated he will 
not “railroad” the bill through commit- 
| tee. To some observers this was an 
| oblique way of saying he will do little to 
| get action on the bill this year. 
| The new measure, H.R. 4468, con- 
| forms closely in its general provisions 
| to the federal aid-to-education policy 

of the National Education Association. 
| N.E.A. spokesmen say it’s a “good bill,” 
| but fear defense spending will dampen 
| Congressional enthusiasm for it. 
| The bill authorizes federal spending 
| of $314,500,000 a year “more nearly to 
| equalize educational opportunity in the 
| United States.” 
States would receive funds on the 
basis of an objective formula, the main 
| ingredients of which are the number 
| of children to be educated and the abil- 
| ity of the state to pay for its public 
Federal funds would have to 





school revenues so as to raise Current 

| expenditures in each school to $150 per 
year per child. 

Bulk of the federal grant would go to 


| raise salaries of teachers, supervisors, ad- 


ministrators and maintenance employes. 
Part of the money is earmarked for Jab- 
oratory equipment and maintenance of 
buildings. No provision is made for 
auxiliary services, such as transportation 

| or free textbooks—a highly explosive 
question. 

The U.S. Office of Education is desig- 
nated as administrator of funds provided 
by the bill. The bill is clear-cut in its 

| policy to preserve state and local control 

| of education. Should any issue arise in- 

| volving administration of the proposed 

| act, a state or local board of education or 

| any member would be able to seek re- 
dress through the federal courts. 


| Bill Would Nationalize 
| Income From Off-Shore Oil 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Eleven senators 
have proposed that the revenue from 


the oil found off the shores of California, 
Texas and Louisiana be used for public 
education in all the states. 

The senators, led by Lister Hill (D., 
Ala.), have introduced legislation which 
would direct that the three oil states 
collect 371 per cent of all royalties, and 
that the remaining 6214 per cent be 
used for national defense now and for 
public education aid when the emer- 
gency is over. Involved are oil deposits 
estimated by the Geological Survey at 
$40,000,000,000. 

“This oil,” said Senator Hill, “belongs 
to all the American people, not merely 
to the people of three states. In this era 
of vast migration from state to state, we 
must remember that there is no point 
in any particular state trying to make 
itself an insulated community concerned 
only for the education of the children 
who live within its own borders at a 
given moment.” 

Every sector of American education 
has its “back against the wall,” Hill said. 
“Our school buildings are overcrowded. 
The public schools of our nation are 
in the next four years to receive the 
largest number of children in the history 
of the United States. 

“For too long some have looked upon 
this predicament as something about 
which we could do nothing. We have 
felt perhaps that our ambitions for our 
children were simply bigger than our 
capacity to meet them. But with: this 
new Atlantis which Providence and sci- 
ence have given us from the bottom of 
the sea, we can now reach for our 
dream.” 

The other ten senators supporting the 
resolution are: Wayne Morse (R.,Ore.) ; 
Paul Douglas (D.,Ill.); William Benton 
(D.,Conn); Charles Tobey (R.,N.H.); 
Matthew M. Neely (D.,W.Va.); John 
Sparkman (D.,Ala.) ; Estes Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.); Dennis Chavez (D.,N.Mex.); 
Hubert Humphrey (D.,Minn.); and 
Thomas Hennings (D., Mo.). 


School Segregation Upheld 
in South by U.S. Court 


CHARLESTON, S.C. — Walter White, 
executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, said the association will 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court the 
decision of a special three-judge federal 
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the right 
school telephones 


The business of your school calls for 
P-A-X Business Telephones! 


You need quick, private, two-way com- 
munication between offices, classrooms, 
maintenance staff and other personnel... 
Quick service you can use without wait- 
ing for an attendant. Private service that 
reaches just the person or department 
wanted, without disturbing classes in ses- 
sion. Two-way service for carrying instruc- 
tions and bringing a reply, to complete 
each matter while it is fresh in your mind! 


P-A-X Business Telephone Systems are 
made specifically to provide quick, pri- 
vate, two-way communication—the service 
you need for efficient administration and 
operation of your school. School systems 
in scores of cities and towns, large and 
small, are now using P-A-X telephones— 
and adding more! To get full informa- 
tion, just write: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 

EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS : 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





PAX is equipment you own, It has no con- 
nection with city telephone facilities, 


PAX automatic telephones provide quick 
telephone service within your school. 


PAX handles all inside calls... frees city 
telephones to give improved outside service, 


PAX gives you administrative control and 
coordinates work for all departments. 


PAX cuts costs by saving time and steps 
and preventing errors. 


PAX ‘reduces recurring rental charges on 
city telephone facilities. 


| universities and colleges. 
| the opinion that all of the legal guide 
| posts, expert testimony, common sense 








business 


telephone 


Wy ELECTRIC 
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court which upheld Negro segregation 


in the South's schools. 
The court held that “segregation of 


| the races in the public schools .. . is 


a matter of legislative policy for the 
several states, with which the federal 


| courts are powerless to interfere.” How- 


ever, it ordered that the officials must 
provide equal facilities for Negroes and 


| they are to report back within six 
| months on what they are doing about it. 


South Carolina is now planning a 


| $75,000,000 school construction pro- 
| gram for equalizing the school plants 
| of the two races. 


District Judge J. Waties Waring, the 


| jurist who opened South Carolina's 


Democratic party primaries to Negroes, 
wrote in his dissenting opinion of the 
case involving Clarendon County: 
“There is no longer any basis for a 
state to claim the power to separate 
according to race in graduate schools, 
... Tam of 


and reason point unerringly to the con- 
clusion that the system of segregation 
in education adopted and practiced in 
the state of South Carolina must go and 


| must go now.” 


The joint opinion of Circuit Judge 


| John J. Parker and District Judge 
| George Bell Timmerman stated: 


“There is testimony to the effect that 


mixed schools will give better education 
| and a better understanding of the com- 


munity in which the child is to live 
than segregated schools. . . . There is 


| testimony, on the other hand, that mixed 


schools will result in racial friction and 


| tension and that the only practical way 


of conducting public education in South 


| Carolina is with segregated schools. The 
| questions thus presented are not ques- 
| tions of constitutional right but of legis- 

lative policy, which must be formulated 


. in realistic approach to the situa- 
tions to which it is to be applied. 

“The federal courts would be going 
far outside their constitutional function 


| were they to attempt to prescribe educa- 


tional policies for the states in such 
matters.” 


Draft-U.M.T. Bill Signed; 
Truman Nominates Board 
WASHINGTON, D.C—On June 19, 


President Truman signed the much con- 
tested draft-U.M.T. bill. At the same 


| time he sent to Congress nominations 


for the five-member commission which 


| is required to draw up a detailed U.M.T. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 
IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


Anyone Can See Why Children Learn in this School 


The North Glendale School in Glendale, 
Missouri is still another school, one of hun- 
dreds throughout America—where Day- 
Brite supplies modern efficient lighting. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


Do teachers in your school look at a group 
of young squinting faces? Do your class- 
rooms have a last row problem? Are your 
blackboards “glareboards’? Then you 
should do something about your school 
lighting now. Glare, bright reflected light, 
sharp color contrasts or insufficient light 
can cause permanent damage to strained 
eyes ... does result in nervous tension and 
retarded learning. 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 
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a WHEN IT’ 
5 easy ro SEE 


Day-Brite has conducted scientific school 
lighting tests for years. That's why they 
have been able to solve school lighting 
problems for teachers, school principals 
and Public School Systems in literally hun- 
dreds of America’s schools. That's why 
Day-Brite fixtures give classrooms the 
glare-free, evenly distributed light that 
students need. And, that’s why Day-Brite 
has been able to design quality fixtures 
with the low-cost installation and mainte- 
nance features which most school budgets 
require. Would you like further informa- 
tion? Write today to Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


OTN Gi dag = 


Lighting DOM tts 
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program for consideration by Congress 
this year. 

Under the draft provisions of the bill, 
Selective Service will run until July 1, 
1955. Youth will be drafted at 1814 
(whenever the pools of men from 19 to 
26 become exhausted). Physical stand- 
ards are reduced to the January 1945 
level—lowest of World War Il—and 
mental standards are lowered from the 
passing score of 70 on the Army General 
Classification Test to a score of 65. High 
school students doing satisfactory work 


will be deferred until graduation or age 
20. Local draft boards continue to have 


‘final say on the deferment of college 


students but may take into account a stu- 
dent's class standing or his aptitude test 
score. 

Under the U.M.T. provisions of the 
bill, a five-man National Security Train- 
ing Commission must send a detailed 
blueprint of U.M.T. to the armed serv- 
ices committees of both houses within 
four months of confirmation of its mem- 
bers. The Congressional committees, in 
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Kardex Visible Pupil History Record 
Systems provide a durable, acetate- 
tipped filing pocket for each student's 
history record and related papers. The 
pocket’s visible margin speeds find- 
ing and signals—visibly—any key 
facts you need for preparation of 
summaries and reports. 
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It may seem odd, but the des¢ pupil 
history records—the most complete, most 
helpful to students and faculty—are those 
that are easiest to maintain and actually 
cost the least. Ask yourself the questions 
which we've set forth here, and if your 
history records fall short on any point — 
even one —it will pay you to get our 
recommendations. No obligation, of 
course. Phone us locally or write Room 
1298, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y, 


THE FIRST NAME IN SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEMS 


turn, must report on the recommenda- 
tions within 45 days. Once the U.M.T. 
bill is on the floor of Congress, it will 
be privileged legislation, to be called up 
at any time in either house by any 
member. 

The U.M.T. provisions of the bill are, 
in effect, statements of intent. Congress 
intends that the U.M.T. commission rec- 
ommend a training program—primarily 
of a military nature. Congress also in- 
tends to review, at a later date, recom- 
mendations for safety, health, welfare, 
morals, a code of conduct, and for dis- 


| ability and death benefits. 


The commission, subject to direction 
by the President, will supervise the 
training of the National Security Train- 


| ing Corps. No person will be inducted 
| into the corps until the President or 
| Congress decides that it is no longer 


necessary to draft men under 19. Boys 
will be inducted into the corps at 18, 
serve for six months, receiving $30 a 
month. 

The President's nominations for the 
commission are: Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
former president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and head of the 
Presidential commission which studied 


| U.M.T. in 1947 (for a term of two 
| years); William L. Clayton, former Un- 
| dersecretary of State, (two-year term); 
| James W. Wadsworth, former Republi- 
| can member of Congress from New 


York and a leading architect of many 
military laws, (three-year term); Adm. 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, retired naval officer 
who commanded the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
in the Pacific during World War II, 
(four-year term); and Lieut. Gen. Ray- 
mond S. McLain, controller of the army 
since 1949, (five-year term). 

The U.M.T. bill, bringing the nation 


| closer to conscription than at any time 


in its history, was the result of many 
weeks’ debate both on the floors of the 
Senate and House and in conference. 
Many U.M.T. opponents claimed they 
were forced to vote for the bill because 


| they were “up against the gun.” Said 
| Rep. Graham A. Barden, (D.N.C.), 
| anti-U.M.T. leader: “The draft bill was 
| about to expire within a few days; we 
| were in a shooting war. The men fight- 


ing needed relief, and in order to obtain 


| these necessary men and maintain our 
| national defense to a point of safety we 
| had to have in operation a manpower 


law.” 
Mixing U.M.T. with the draft law 
was a “grave mistake,” according to Rep. 


| Dewey Short (R.,Mo.), another U.M.T. 
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“Our printing courses integrate 
the other school work” 


says WALTER H. KLAR Supervisor of Fine and 


Industrial Arts of Springfield, Massachusetts 


“Two books made in one of our junior high school printing shops are excellent examples of effec- 
tive integration of school subjects; a means to enliven local history and to teach community 
relationships. Through this cooperative plan, students were stimulated to work to their highest 
pitch as researchers, writers, artists, printers and bookbinders. The effort needed to produce the 
books kindled an enthusiasm for local history in the entire school. Only by cooperative work 
among teachers and pupils can such products be made, and only through the printing press can 
the work of a few be enjoyed by many.” 

Hundreds of schools in scores of cities have had similar proofs of the integrating value of 
graphic arts courses. In planning and equipping suitable printing shops, school officials and 
architects for over 30 years have found the broad experience of ATF’s Department of Educa- 
tion extremely valuable. Complete cooperation in meeting your specific problems is available. 


(ait) American Type Founders 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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opponent. “The only reason they were 
put together is because the proponents 
of this legislation realized that it is now 


or never, and taking advantage of the' 


pressure from all sides and the emotion- 
alism and hysteria of the hour they tied 
the two in together, mixing castor oil 
with the orange juice.” 

The Department of Defense, however, 
was satisfied with the bill. Defense Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall said: “The 
passage of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Law represents a step of 


historic significance. It will enable us 
to face the uncertainties of an explosive 
international situation with the knowl- 
edge that we can be strong militarily 
without having to imperil our security 
economically, no matter how long the 
present world tension may continue.” 


Film Council Gets Grant 

From Ford Foundation 
CHICAGO.—Floyde E. Brooker, chair- 

man of the board of trustees of the Film 

Council of America, has announced 


T. R. Jahr Associates, Inc., Architects;O. W. Burke Company, 


General Contractors; W. T. Andrew Co., Detroit Kohler dis- | 


tributor; Plumbing contractor, Peter Eddy. 


Daybrook drinking 
fountain K-5335-A 


Strand lavatory K-1640-A 


Greenwich lavatory K-1955-C 


KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
contribute to improved facilities 


The Samuel B. Long Elementary School of Dearborn, 
Michigan, recently enlarged, provides new accommo- 
dations, including Kohler plumbing fixtures of recog- 
nized practicality for school use. 

The Greenwich lavatory with back, and the Strand, 


with unobstructed shelf, are of vitreous china, space- 
saving in design, with convenient mixer fittings. The 
Daybrook drinking fountain provides a sanitary drink- 
ing mound, is adjustable for continuous flow, has a 
non-squirting bubbler head. The Penryn closet assures 
lasting efficiency. 

Kohler fixtures have glass-hard, easy-to-clean sur- 
faces. The fittings, of chromium-plated brass, are 
designed and made to give lasting service, are durable, 


easy to maintain. Write for catalog. 


Penryn closet K-3858-ET 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES « PRECISION PARTS 





a grant of $50,000 to the council from 
the Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1951. 

An immediate payment of $20,000 is 
called for in the terms of the grant and 
an additional $30,000 will be made 
available in the fiscal year 1951-52 on 
the understanding that the organization 
will raise $25,000 toward its budget 
from other sources. 

The F.C.A. plans to finance field activ- 
ities designed (1) to increase the num- 
ber of local film councils and film in- 
formation centers; (2) to provide con- 
sultative services, and (3) to undertake 
several experimental projects with 
selected national and local organizations 
to test new technics for film distribution 
and use in the field of adule education. 


Study Shows Helpfulness 


| of Kindergarten Attendance 


New YorK.—The results of a study 
announced recently by the City College 
School of Education here show that chil- 


| dren who have attended kindergarten 


are better adjusted socially and show 
greater Classroom effort in their studies 
than those without the experience. 

Mrs. Anna J. Hager, elementary school 
teacher and City College graduate, con- 


| cluded from the study of 50 children, 


25 of whom attended kindergarten, that 
the child must learn first to adjust to the 
presence of many others before he can 
feel at ease in school and by attending 
kindergarten he has already been in- 
itiated before the first grade. 


Conference Group Recommends 
‘Assembly on Education” 

CHICAGO.—At a recent meeting here 
to consider practical steps for helping 
the public schools, representatives of 30 
national organizations recommended an 
annual week-long “American Assembly 
on Education,” according to Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools. 
The Chicago meeting was an all-day 
workshop conference held at the invita- 
tion of the commission. 

The group also recommended that 
(1) a national organization advisory 
board be established to assist the com- 
mission in obtaining support of local 
units of such organizations in the over- 
all improvement of our public schools; 
(2) the commission should continue to 
encourage the formation of citizens 
school committees in every community 
and to act as a clearing house for local 
school betterment programs, and (3) 
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t late C ption School, Ithaca, N. Y. This two-story-plus-basement fire-sofe school has Bethlehem Open-Web 
Steel Joists in floor and roof construction. Architect: John V. Larkin, Ithaca. Contractor: Ward Construction Co., Inc., Ithaca, 


RIGHT FROM THE START PLAN FOR A/7OS@: 





The best time to plan for 
fire-safety in school con- 
struction is right at the 
start—before the job gets 
on the drawing board. 
Fire-safe schools can be 
built today—well within 
budget limitations, too—by using Bethlehem Open- 
Web Joists in combination with concrete floor slab 
and plaster ceiling. Used in this way, Bethlehem Open- 
Web Joists give you a floor construction which is non- 
combustible—and in addition offer other decided 
advantages in school construction. 
1. They permit maximum area between firewalls. 
2. They make possible non-shrinking floors, elimi- 


nating dirt-catching cracks where floor meets wall. 

. They are resistant to vibration and the passage of 
sound. 

. They are immune to attack by termites, rodents, 
and other pests. 

. They simplify the work of other trades, because 
pipes and wiring can be run through the open 
webs of the joists. 

Your architect will be glad to explain in detail how 
Bethlehem Open-Web Joists help promote fire-safety 
in new schools. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethiehem Steel Export Corporation 


HLE 
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RW Clasvroom Wardrobes 


IN 13 MORE SCHOOLS 


¥ 


Public School 195, one of 13 new Brooklyn schools recently designed and built by the 
New York Board of Education, all equipped with R-W No. 780 Wardrobes. Caristo 
Construction Corp., general contractor. 


R-W No. 780 School Wardrobe with fully receding pupils’ doors, individually operated. 
5-Door pupils’ section, equipped with hat and coat racks, accommodates 40 pupils. 


From Brooklyn to Santa @ Simplicity of Design 
Barbara, from Bemidji to © Secs of teteiition 
Baton Rouge, more and 
more schools every year are 
equipped with R-W class- 
room wardrobes because 
they provide so many extras: @ Maximum Space for Wraps 


@ Flush Front Sanitary 
Construction 


@ Minimum Space Requirements 








R-W wardrobes are manufactured in three 
standard principles of operation: 


No. 883 Multiple Operation + No. 781 Pair Operation 
No. 780 Individual Door Operation 


ditions established by the architect. Can be furnished 
complete (with flush doors, coat racks, chalk boards, cork 
boards and other accessories) in standard finishes. For 
further information about school wardrobes by Richards- 
Wilcox please get in touch with our nearest office. 
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the commission should explore the ad- 
visability of appointing student repre- 
‘sentatives to citizens school committees. 
Delegates at the conference repre- 
sented the following organizations: Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
C.1LO., A.F.L., National Urban League, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, veterans’ 
groups and youth organizations. 


Careful Organization Leads to 
Successful Bond Election 

RIVERSIDE, ILL. — The voters of 
school district 96, Riverside, Ill., recently 
approved a bond issue of $890,000 
which provides $590,000 for an addi- 
tion to the Intermediate School, $245,- 
000 for an addition to the Hollywood 
School, and $55,000 for building im- 
provements to the A. F. Ames School. 

The board of education started the 
ball rolling last October when it invited 
the presidents of the community's civic 
organizations and a group of about 25 
civic leaders to a meeting. They formed 
a Citizens committee, which was later 
expanded to 140 members. The school 
building needs, preliminary plans, and 
the estimated costs were presented to 
the group. 

The board selected a representative 
executive committee consisting of 12 
members; four of these members were 
presidents of the parent-teacher associa- 


| tions. The citizens committee agreed to 


pay for preparation of the necessary 
publicity for the election. 

As a method of acquainting the com- 
munity with the needs of the schools, 
a filmstrip was shown at P.T.A. meet- 
ings and at a general mass meeting in 
the village hall and before all the civic 
orgahizations of the community and the 
children in the elementary and high 
schools. 

Block-by-block visitations to the 
homes in the district were made by the 
P.T.A. presidents and a copy of the 
Riverside Public Schools Bulletin, cover- 
ing the school bond election, was mailed 
to each home two weeks before the elec- 
tion. A brochure followed the next 
week. Sample (marked) ballots with 
the letter from the citizens advisory 
committee on education were mailed 


| three days before the election. 


On the day of the election, members 
of the P.T.A. checked off the names of 
the people as they voted, and three hours 
before the polls closed telephoned those 
who had not yet shown up at the polls. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 





CRANE YORKSHIRE lava- 
tories of plisenios © vitreous 
china with shelf back, Dial- 
ese controls and direct lift 
waste. Below, Crane Sanitor 
urinals, of Duraclay—highl y 
resistant to abrasion, aci 
stain and thermal shock. 
Lavatories below are Crane 
Neuday of long-lasting porce- 
lain enamel on cast iron. 





AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
ANOKA, MINN. 


At St. Stephen’s and many, many other fine schools, 
Crane plumbing is depended on for the utmost in sani- 
tation. Of further importance to school administrators 
ie ee: is the low cost of upkeep, made possible by superior 
vine 335 design and high quality materials that shrug off wear 
J. V. VANDERBILT, Minneapolis, Minn. and tear. Exclusive Dial-ese and Magiclose faucets (with 
rssh the renewable cartridge) contribute further to the long- 
PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO., Minneapolis, Minn. - 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR range service and economy of Crane—the preferred 
EGAN & SONS, Minneapolis, Minn. school plumbing. 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES. 836 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
AN E O VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
S PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Critical Materials Are 
Allocated for School Use 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Controlled 
Materials Plan went into operation July 
7. Through it the Defense Production 
Authority assigns steel, copper and alu- 
minum to the military, industry and 
civilian consumers. 

C.M.P. operations are carried out by 
three offices: (1) The Defense Produc- 
tion Authority decides policy and plans 
for the distribution of the materials. Its 
first job is to give the military establish- 


ments all the material they want; to 
expand plants which will in turn feed 
the military machine with raw materials; 
and “to maintain the highest possible 
level of production in the civilian econ- 
omy.” (2) The National Production 
Authority operates the allocations and 
priorities program. (3) The U.S. Office 
of Education is the claimant agency for 
education. (Claimant agencies represent 
specific users of end-products. ) 

For building of schools, colleges and 
libraries, D.P.A. will allocate each three 


your Royal dealer could give you 
‘One-month’ delivery...maybe! 


Why does it take so long to get delivery on Royal furniture? Here 


are four very good reasons... 


1. Government purchasing demands have increased. 

2. Material shortages and restrictions have developed. 

3. 1.0. orders take priority over non-defense production. 

4. The overwhelming increase in Royal's popularity on today’s 


consumer market ! 


if you can wait...you'll be wise to wait 


for Royal! 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


& 
S 


WwW 
cy 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


175L NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1 


New York - Los Angeles 


+ Michigan City, Indiana - 


Galt, Ontario 


months a “bank account” of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum. Schools, colleges and 
universities will apply to the Office of 
Education for authorization to obtain 
critical materials on a special form avail- 
able from local N.P.A. offices. To draw 
on the “bank account,” the Office will 
issue a “certificate of necessity.” 

The amounts of critical materials ap- 
proved for school, college and library 
construction during the present quarter 
(starting July 1) are: carbon steel, 
100,000 tons; alloy steel, 325 tons; stain- 
less steel, 80,000 pounds; copper and 
copper base alloy, 600,000 pounds; alu- 
minum, none. It is assumed that an 
allocmenct of aluminum will be made for 
the next several quarters. 

Institutions that are authorized to use 
critical materials will be permitted to 
use a preference rating in purchasing 
equipment and supplies, such as boilers, 
classroom furniture, and other necessary 
school equipment. These authorizations 
also will be made by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The C.M.P. is evidence that the gov- 
ernment recognizes the essentiality of 
education in the emergency, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
said. “In turn, educators, school board 
members, and trustees have a high obli- 
gation to request assistance for only the 
essential needs of education and to make 
resources stretch as far as possible.” 

School business officials who must keep 
records of allotments will find useful a 
leaflet entitled “Allotment Accounting 
for Consumers Under C.M.P.” It is avail- 
able from local N.P.A. offices 


Ford Foundation Reports 
Half Billion in Assets 

New YorK.—Henry Ford II, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
Ford Foundation, reported that the 
foundation had net assets of $492,678,- 
255 at the end of 1950. 

The world’s richest public trust, it was 


_ set up by the late Edsel B. Ford in 1936 


with an initial gift of $25,000 for the 
prevention of war and for the better- 
ment of human welfare: Since that 
time, Mr. Ford reported, the accumu- 
lated net income of the foundation totals 
$152,621,079. 

At the end of last year, liquid assets 
amounted to $68,791,847, with the bulk 
of the net assets consisting of 3,089,908 
shares of Class A nonvoting common 
stock of the Ford Motor Company. 
These amounted to $135 a share, or a 


| total of $417,137,580 and represent 
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ALLMARK of Leadership in Movable Salinions 


... THE LEADER 


Hausermen Movable Steel Partitions in the 
Newton Technical High School, Newton, Mass. 


The Glass Will Come to Order 


in National Factory Service 


SY 


Hauserman was the first Movable 
Steel Interior manufacturer to estab- 
lish a nation wide sales and service 
organization. This Hauserman national 
field force now has nearly 40 years 
of uninterrupted service experience 
in original installations, re-arrange- 
ments, and service work. You get life- 
time service from Hauserman, no 
matter how large or small the job, or 
where the installation may be. More 
Hauserman partitions are in use today 
than all other makes combined. And 
ui this leadership grows 

i greater every year. 
t Send coupon for 
Hauserman full-color 

b descriptive booklet, 
and ask a Hauserman 
representative to call. 


quicker, more efficiently, every semester 
with Hauserman Movable Interiors 


Static, unmovable walls have no place in institutions of learning, 
where each semester sees a change in classroom requirements 
and numbers of students. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions permit quick adjustment 
of classrooms to the ebb and flow of student enrollment. The 
size and shape of each room can be built exactly to requirements, 
often in a matter of a few hours. 


And when it comes to economy of maintenance, no walls can 
equal Hauserman for long-term freedom from painting, patch- 
ing or washing. Their handsome appearance is a constant credit 
to the buildings which house them. 


Send the coupon below for The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
For a prompt personal call from your nearby Hauserman office 
or representative, consult your classified Telephone Directory. 


Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 See “Partitions.” 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7554 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
C Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 


AU 5 é RMAN ( Please have Hauserman representative call, 


Novatble leur 


PARTITIONS + WAINSCOT + RAILINGS + COMPLETE ACCESSORIES City 
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... some children are SO CARELESS 


that’s why your classrooms should have 


safe CENTURY DESKS! 


@ SAVES FINGERS—new safety-lid top 
cannot fall on children’s hands. 

@ SAVES CLOTHES—no cut-outs or 
sharp edges to tear dress or 
trousers. 


@ NO SPLINTERS—wood parts are 
smooth Northern Hard Rock Maple. 





For safety, comfort, long-life . . . 
your best buy is the new, safe CEN- 
TURY DESK. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years against any and 
all structural defects. Horizontal and 
vertical adjustment permits the CEN- 
TURY DESK to grow with the child 
. . . for all students from primary 
grades through high school. 


For further inf ion and descriptive catalog write: 
NORTHERN SEATING COMPANY 
Rudy J. Silverman, Sales Manager 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 

















Keep Your Guard Up... 
DAY AND NITE...FOR YEARS AND YEARS 


You can rely on Continental fence—the only 
fence made of KONIK steel—to keep your 
guard up. KONIK, an open hearth alloy I eho. 





steel, contains copper, nickel, and chromium 
for greater strength... for extra resistance to 
rust and corrosion. Write Continental or see 
our nearest representative. 
*Due to present National Defense require- 
ments for nickel and chromium, two critical 
wor materia wee Bea at present | Address. 
is available in Copper Steel only. ‘ 

STrade Mrus Reg. U.8, Pat. Of City Stote 


| Please send FREE copy of 
“Planned Protection’'—com- 
| plete manual on property 
protection. 
Nome. 
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it STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF Menvioctwrer's Wire in mony sizes, KOKOTE, Pleme Sealed, Coppored, Tinned, Annecied, ALSO. Cooted ond UncostedaStee! Sheets, Moh, 
phages, tempers ond Anker, incivdng Gotvonsed. — Liquer Pinshed, Bight, Led Coated, ond specie! ewe Cont nental Chain Lint Fence, end other producta. 
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gifts received from 1937 to 1950 from 
the late Henry Ford, the late Edsel B. 
Ford, and their estates. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1950, these shares were carried at the 
gift or estate tax valuations which totaled 
$238,166,175. 

“Until such time as the trustees may 
consider it practical and desirable to 
dispose of all or part of its principal 
fund, the only source of funds available 
for the work of the foundation will be 
the liquid assets and future dividends 
from its investments,” Mr. Ford declared. 


No Baccalaureate Sermons 

at New York Schoolhouses 
ALBANY, N.Y.—Religious baccalau- 

reate services constitute the “teaching 


| of a religious tenet” and cannot legally 


be held in public school buildings, it 
was announced recently by Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, New York State education 
commissioner. 

The decision that the preaching in 
public school buildings of baccalaureate 
sermons which are essentially religious 
in nature violated the state constitution 
was expected to affect the commence- 
ment plans of many suburban and up- 
state school systems. New York City 
public schools do not hold baccalaureate 
services. 

The ruling would not prohibit bac- 
calaureate programs that included an in- 
vocation and benediction but had no 
other religious aspects, Charles A. Brind, 
counsel for the education department, 
stated. The ban will only apply if the 
invocation or benediction is developed 
into a sermon, he added. 

The Ret. Rev. Msgr. Edward V. 
Dargin, pastor of St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church at Croton Falls, had 
charged that the proposed service at 
Somers in Westchester County was 
“contrary to the religious teachings and 
tenets of the Catholic members of the 
graduating class.” 


| Commercial Stations Challenge 


TV Reservations for Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, representing the majority 
of commercial stations in the country, 
has challenged the reservation of tele- 
vision channels for education. 

The association, in comments filed in 
Washington with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, charged that the 
educators would “waste” the 209 sta- 
tions tentatively reserved for them. The 
associations said that the schools would 
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Ct foun Kitehen, Ct 


with up-to-date TOLEDO machines 


NEW SLICER WITH ESTIMATOR 


The Toledo Quick-Weigh Estimator—saves 
time, saves steps. Portions can be estimated 
right on the slicer. Illuminated platter... 

reatest ease of operation and cleaning... 
fall choice of slice thicknesses up to %’’. 


QUICK-WEIGH 
ESTIMATOR 


FAST, EFFICIENT 
DISHWASHING 


Toledo Door-Type Dishwashers, 
with 3-Way Door, opens front 
and both sides... Zip-Lok 
makes it easy to remove 
spray tubes for cleaning, 
without tools. Conveyor-Type in full 
range of sizes and capacities. 


WEIGH IT IN 
WEIGH IT OUT 


Weigh-in all produce and 
meats a Toledo rs 
i Sca ... Portable 
Model 1800 shown here. AND THESE TOLEDOS, TOO! 
Weigh-out portions quickly, ( 
accurately with Toledo 
Py, Speedweigh over- 
“ a and-under scales. 


Steak Machines 





SEND FOR BULLETINS 
Check your needs... send for latest bulletins on these modern 
Toledo Kitchen Machines for your requirements today— 


O Peelers for potatoes [J Slicer with Quick- [] Steak Machines 
and vegetables Weigh Estimator 
C Door-Type Dish oO Spesdweigh Por- 
ir. = “ 2. a 
washing Machines Oo Pinot pas 
joppers O Receiving Scales 


O Conveyor Dish- 
washing Machines 0 Power Meat Saws O Ingredient Scales 


ALL THE WAY! Write to... Tolede Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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not use them at all, use them only on a 
limited basis, or reach only limited audi- 
ences. 

Sen. William Benton (D.-Conn.) 
urged that a “sufficient number of chan- 
nel allocations be held up” until educa- 
tional boards have time to study their 
potential requirements. 

“The commercial broadcasters have 
now challenged the 209 reservations,” 
Senator Benton continued, “and I think 
all of you will agree that the commercial 
broadcasters, have shown that they can 


LOW Cosy 
BRADLEY 


Multi-Person 


Column Showers 


Require Only Three 
Plumbing Connections 
Two Supply « One Drain 


exert very, very heavy pressure here in 
Washington.” 

The action of the New York State 
Board of Regents, which had proposed 
a plan for establishing a network of 11 
education stations throughout the state, 
drew approval, however, from one in- 
dustry source. Benjamin Abrams, presi- 
dent of the Emerson Radio and Phono- 
graph Corporation, pointed out that 
such a plan would aid the manufactur- 
ing industry through “a tremendously 
expanded market for the sale of tele- 
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@ Here’s the answer to your shower 


requirements at low cost. 


Without the usual partitions of the 
3-stall or 5-stall Bradley Showers, the 
Column Showers are otherwise com- 
plete with drain fittings, sprayheads, 
soap trays, mixing chamber for tem- 


perature control with hot and cold 
water control valves. Ready to install. 

Floor space is saved and by placing 
Showers away from walls, wall water- 
proofing is not required and space may 


be used for lockers and benches. 


se ein aa i DTS et SS 


Ideal for Factories, Mines, Camps, 


Schools, Field Houses, Institutions. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee!, Wisconsin 


Distributed Through Plumbing W bolesalers 
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vision from the standpoint that tele- 
vision now may become standard equip- 
ment in the classroom.” 

Senator Benton said he believes time 
is needed also for a new commercial 
development—"the development of a 
so-called ‘subscription’ method, carrying 
no advertising, where the customer pays 
for the service instead of the advertiser.” 


District of Columbia Board 
Urged to Resign 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A suggestion 


—, that all District of Columbia Board of 


Education members resign is one pro- 


posal for ending the controversy that 


has rocked the capital’s school system. 
Wracked by dissension on basic issues, 


| board members have in the last six 
| months broken into public notice over 
| disputes ranging from who should be 
| allowed to speak in the schools to 


whether a songbook on tolerance should 
be kept in the classrooms. 

Supt. Hobart Corning (whose term 
expires next March) and Adelbert Lee, 
board vice president and real estate op- 
erator, head the two warring camps. 
Mr. Lee has admitted that he draws his 
inspiration from the Educational Re- 
viewer and from groups that have been 
identified as belonging in the camp of 
public education’s enemies. He has 
accused Mr. Corning of malfeasance and 
of “feeding the children socialism.” He 
says he remains on the board only to 
see Mr. Corning blocked from reappoint- 
ment. Dr. James Gannon, chief de- 
fender of the superintendent (and the 
one who suggested that everybody re- 
sign), says he remains on the board only 
to see Mr. Corning reappointed as su- 
perintendent of schools. 

These two members, said the Wash- 
ington Post, “are so busy throwing 
brickbats that they have little time for 
consideration of educational policy. 
Their feuding is a serious disservice to 
the thousands of children going to dis- 
trict schools and a disgrace to the com- 
munity.” 


Students Go to Europe 
New York. — The Council on Stu- 


| dent Travel assigned space for more 


than 1400 students and teachers on the 
student ships sailing to Europe this sum- 


| mer. Some of the projects these students 


are engaged in include international 
work camps, clearing rubble and build- 


| ing schools, churches and nurseries. 


Others are studying for college credit or 


| traveling alone or with friends. 
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engi .. Starting point 


toward better vision, 


better posture 


merican Universal “Ten-Twenty’ Desk 





FREE BOOKLETS 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom” and 
“The Case for the “‘Ten-Twenty’” 
—two authoritative works on 
the modern schoolroom. 
Write Dept. 5. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Scheel, Aeditertum, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Exclusive features of the American Uni- 
versal ‘‘Ten-Twenty” give educators sub- 
stantial assistance in serving the greatest 
good of the school child through co-ordi- 
nated classroom environment. Proof is 
abundant in schools throughout the Nation 
where improved vision and posture have 
been accompanied by better health, more 
responsive aptitudes, and higher grades. 

This is the only desk with top easily, 
quietly adjustable to three approved posi- 
tions—20°, 10°, and level. It’s the only 
desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment, facilitating focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat also swivels 45° either way 
to silent, cushioned stops, reducing body 
torque induced by right or left hand and 
eye preferences, also allowing easy ingress 
and egress. 

These and other advantages, such as the 
natural-wood finish with 30% to 
55% light reflectance, and sani- 
tary, easily accessible, one-piece 
book-box, are described in a 
full-color brochure, sent free on 
request. 





American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 
Modern beauty, maxi- 
mum comfort. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No 
pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Improves acoustics. 
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Eastern Group Agrees on Changes 
in Administrative Training 

New York. — Following a recent 
conference of educators at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the graduate 
schools of education of 17 eastern uni- 
versities adopted a new program aimed 
to modernize and improve the prepara- 
tion of future school administrators. 

The program, designed to stress ex- 
tensive field experience, cooperative uni- 
versity research and study, and the sharing 
of the best teaching and administra- 


tive practices developed by the respec- 
tive institutions, will reduce the present 
emphasis on classroom studies. 

Daniel R. Davies, regional coordina- 
tor and associate professor at Teachers 
College, said that studies conducted dur- 
ing the last year by the cooperating in- 
stitutions have thrown new light on the 
kind of preparation necessary for the 
field and will lead to “drastically revised 
methods.” 

An important phase of the program 
consists of “discovering the best prac- 





ap American we-hogion Auditorium 
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AN AUDITORIUM BY NIGHT 


you need Penetrating Seal-O0-San 


Many gyms today get extremely hard use all day and much of the night. 
Keeping the floor finish in good condition is a major problem and an expensive 
one unless you’ve discovered Penetrating Seal-O-San Wood Seal. It’s the finish 
that has proved its ability to serve well on such floors because traffic doesn’t 
cause lanes and the surface doesn’t mar easily. The seal sinks deep into the pores 
and strengthens the fibres. Surface cracks are sealed so dirt stays on top where 
it is easily swept away. Expensive scrubbing and refinishing are practically elimi- 


nated. It’s easy to apply. Test it now. 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. * Huntington, Indiana + Toronto, Canada 
PENETRATING 


al-@-San. ° 


swood finish for heary-traffie floors | 





tices of school administrators on the job 
and making these practices known to 
the universities and to working ad- 
ministrators.” 

The program also features: (1) im- 
proving and increasing the use of in- 
ternship training, (2) arranging “prob- 
lem clinics,” (3) developing the co- 
operation and pooling the resources of 
state departments of education and 
school administrators’ associations, (4) 
determining better ways to select and 
recruit students for school administra- 
tion, and (5) reorganizing the univer- 
sities’ departments of educational ad- 
ministration in the light of new 


| developments and discoveries. 


The 17 institutions in the regional 


cooperative program are: George Wash- 
| ington University, University of Mary- 


land, Cornell University, New York 


| University, Syracuse University, Univer- 


sity of Buffalo, Duke University, Uni- 


| versity of North Carolina, Pennsylvania 


State College, Temple University, Uni- 


| versity of Pennsylvania, University of 
| Pittsburgh, University of West Virginia, 
| Rutgers University, University of Dela- 
| ware, University of Virginia, and Teach- 
| ers College, Columbia University. 


The entire project is a phase of the 
C.P.E.A. research program for which 
Teachers College is one of the regional 
centers. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 


Burton Vasche is the first state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Colorado 
selected under a new plan. He was ap- 
pointed by the five-member state, board 
of education that was elected by the 
people last fall, and took office July 10. . 
Dr. Vasche had been deputy state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Washington and secretary of the state : 
board of education since November 1949, 
aud director of publications for the state 
department during 1948-49. He was a 
member of the A.A.S.A. committee for 
the 1950 yearbook, “Public Relations for 
America’s Schools.” 

Arthur Dondineau has been reap- 
pointed for three years as superintendent 
of schools at Detroit with a $2000 annual 


| raise. His new salary of $20,000 is the 


highest ever paid in the Detroit public 
schools. 
Frank R. Wassung, superintendent of 


| schools at Garden City, Long Island, 


will leave his post June 30, 1952, after 
39 years of service in education. He has 
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According to reliable estimates, average 
building costs have doubled over the past 
20 years. Yet many communities are provid- 
ing efficient school facilities at a cost per 
classroom comparable to 1931 figures. 

They erect Armco STEELOX Buildings and 
eliminate the “monumental” expense. 

Although low in cost, these buildings have 
all the desirable features to be found in more 
expensive construction, plus other definite 
advantages. You'll find them attractive, fire- 
resistant and easy to maintain. 

The “secret” of STEELOX economy lies in 
the unique building panel that provides both 
structural support and finished surface. It 
simplifies erection and speeds work. 

With standard STEELOx building units as 
the shell your architect can get exactly what 
you need in a modera, one-floor plan school. 
It will pay you to investigate the budget- 
saving possibilities of STEELOx school build- 
ings today. Ask your architect, or write us 
direct. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., 2631 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 
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HOLLYWOOD JR. “Economy” MODEL 


life-time welded steel construction; 
stainless steel popper case bottom, inside 
and outside corner trim. Illuminated 
Plexiglas dome. 6- or 10-oz. capacity 
popping units. 30” wide, 20” deep, 
66” high. (No special electric feed 
wire needed) 
BACKED BY 66 YEARS 
OF CRETORS “KNOW-HOW” 


C. CRETORS & CO. 620 W. CERMAK ROAD’ CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


96 


CRETORS' 


Hollywood Jr. 


A bright, efficient floor model pop- 
per that prepares hot, tasty pop- 
corn . . . at @ large profit margin! 


Popcorn is packed with food 
values . . . vitamins, calories, 
protein and iron. It builds 
bone, muscle and tissue... it 
is good for teeth, gums and 
digestion. And, most import- 
ant of all, students love it. 


This demand for popcorn offers 
schools and colleges an oppor- 
tunity of receiving a substan- 
tial source of income. For pro- 
fits from popcorn can be used 
to buy new athletic equipment, 
musical instruments, or help 
out financially dozens of other 
school activities. 


To make assured popcorn profits, 
select a Cretors HOLLY- 
WOOD JR. This sleek, depend- 
able, easy-to-operate machine 
assures you a high margin of 
profit . . . years of trouble- 
free operation. 


Write for full information 





NEWS... 


been eligible for retirement since 1948. 
A year ago, Mr. Wassung returned from 
a six months’ stay in Japan as a member 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's | staff, 
where he had been called to study Japan- 
ese schools and to recommend changes. 
John Orban-Jr. editor of Within Our 
Schools, external house organ for the 
schools, and a teacher in the Garden 
City system, has been assigned to the 
superintendent’s office, where he will 
expand his work in the field of com- 
munity relations and school information 
and will have charge of the adult educa- 
tion program. 

Lee M. Thurston has been reelected 
as Michigan state superintendent ot 
public instruction. He is president of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

James E. Harris will succeed E. H. 
Hinson as superintendent of schools at 
Brookland, Ark., for the 1951-52 school 
year. Previously Mr. Harris was princi- 
pal of Gosnell High School, Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Gaylord M. Speaker has resigned his 
position as superintendent of schools at 
River Rouge, Mich., to take a position 
in business. Carroll Munshaw, principal 
of the River Rouge High’School, is Mr. 
Speaker’s successor. 

Manley H. VanVoorhees is the new 
superintendent of the Colon Community 
School District, Colon, Mich., succeeding 
A. A. Jaffee, who is now St. Joseph 
County school superintendent in Mich- 
igan. Mr. Van Voorhees has been super- 
intendent at Mattawan, Mich., for the 
last seven years. 

Neal Tracy, principal of the high 
school at Flandreau, $.D., for the last 
four years, has been elected to the position 
of superintendent for the 1951-52 school 
year. He succeeds Harold Engberg, who 
resigned. 

C. R. Kosebud has resigned as super 
intendent of the public schools at Bow- 
bells, N.D., and has accepted a similar 
post at Rolla, N.D. 

John C. Tynon, superintendent of 
schools at Naponee, Neb., for the last 
five years, has announced his resignation. 
He has accepted the superintendency of 
the Kersey Consolidated Schools at Ker- 
sey, Colo., for the coming year. 

Dale McIntosh, who has been athletic 
coach and instructor at Quimby, Iowa, 
for the last three years, has accepted the 
superintendency of Ware Consolidated 
School in Pocahontas County, Iowa. Mr. 
McIntosh will receive his master’s degree 
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eeeLibbey Tumblers 
are Heat-Treated 
to last 3-5 times 
longer 


Iv THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA and at the soda foun- 


tain... these Libbey Heat-Treated tumblers have a. a 
what it takes to be a “good mixer.” Simply styled d q 
to match all surroundings, specially Heat-Treated ‘ ee 
to take heavy “punishment” from students, they'll eas — , 2 
“go” anywhere! 
Libbey Heat-Treated tumblers are a real money- , 
‘ : No. 610—9% oz. 


saver, too. They're specially processed to stand up 

3-5 times longer than ordinary tumblers. That 

means long-run economies through reduced break- Your near-by Libbey supply dealer has samples 
age, fewer replacements. And each has a chip- and prices of a full line of Libbey Heat-Treated 
resistant rim fully guaranteed: “A new glass if the tumblers. Contact him . . . or write direct to Libbey 
rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips!” Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GOVERNOR CLINTON LINE 


i 





610 
9"4 on. 7 o7. 6% oz. 


LIBBEY GLASS BOUNCE TUMBLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio 
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NEWS... 


in education this summer 
University of South Dakota. 
P. V. Blankenship, superintendent of 


the 


from 


the Decatur schools in Benton County, | 


Arkansas, has resigned his position. 

A. E. Wells is the superintendent of 
Abilene public schools, Abilene, Tex., 
succeeding Nat Williams, who resigned 
recently to accept the superintendency 
of the Lubbock schools, Lubbock, Tex. 

Henry A. Wayland is the newly ap- 
pointed principal of the William Hall 
High School at West Hartford, Conn.. 


succeeding Ray W. Harriman, who re- 
tired on July 1 after 29 years as prin- 
cipal in West Hartford. 

Frank M. Jackson, county superintend- 
ent of Tom Green County Public Schools, 
San Angelo, Tex., has been named 
president-elect of the county superintend- 
ents’ division of the National Education 
Association, succeeding Paul West, super- 
intendent of Fulton County Board of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. He will take 
office at the sixth national conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents 





Expert engineering, ease of installation and 
assurance of long, satisfactory floor service, 
combine to make the Loxit Floor Laying System 
the favorite of architects, builders and owners. 
No special tools required. Flooring permanently 
locked together and to the channel. Controls 
expansion —compensates for contraction. The 
perfect solution to the laying of wood floors 
in schools, public, industrial and commercial 
buildings. Write today for free catalog, sample 
model and additional information. 


Loxit FLOOR-LAYING 


SYSTEM 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. *« 1217 W. Washington Blvd. « Chicago 7, lil. 














to be held September 30 to October 3 
at Dallas; Tex. 

Cecil Walker, principal of the Seward 
city schools, Seward, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for the 
coming year. Dwight Williams, who 
formerly held the position, had asked 
that his name not be considered. 

Kent C. Austin, superintendent of 
schools at Warren, Ill., has resigned. He 
plans to attend the University of Colo- 
rado, where he will work for his doctor’s 
degree in school administration. 

Harry G. Sensinger, superintendent of 
Lehighton High School, Lehighton, Pa., 
has tendered his resignation, effective 
August 1. Mr. Sensinger has been in 
the teaching profession for 44 years, 31 
of which were spent at Lehighton High. 

Seth G. Haley, superintendent of 
schools at West Haven, Conn., is re- 
tiring; as a tribute to him, a new school 
at West Haven will bear his name. 

Vernon E. Stenzel has been named 
superintendent of schools at Galesburg, 
Kan., for the coming year. He formerly 
was superintendent at Neal, Kan. 

Kirk E. Naylor has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Phillipsburg, Kan. 


| He has accepted a Kellogg fellowship 
| and will study at the University of 
| Kansas. 


Ernest Hoopes has accepted a position 
as superintendent of schools at Luray, 
Kan., for the coming year. Mr. Hoopes 
has taught mathematics in the high 
school at St. John, Kan., for the last 


' | four years. 


Henry H. Ward has been named su- 
perintendent of schools for the Stephens 
special district, Stephens, Ark., succeed- 
ing Harry G. McClurkin, who resigned 
after 21 years in the office. Mr. Ward 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Hartford, Ark., for the last five years. 

J. Bernard Mitchell, formerly superin- 


tendent of schools at Anderson, Mo., will 


| succeed Glen Martin as superintendent 
| of schools at Houston, Mo. Mr. Martin 


will enter the University of Missouri to 
complete work on his doctor’s degree. 

Richard Burch has been elected school 
superintendent at Elk City, Okla., for 
another three-year term. 

R. Bacon has succeeded the late W. A. 
Ottilie as superintendent of the Harpers 
Ferry schools, Harpers Ferry, Iowa. 

Eugene K. Minter has tendered his 
resignation as superintendent of schools 
at. Pattonsburg, Mo., because of his 
health. 

Lindon E. Christie’s resignation as su- 
perintendent of School Union No. 69 in 
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These workmen are installing FOAMGLAS 
on the barrel-shaped roof of the new 
Sallie B. Rutherford School in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Finished roofing will be ap- 
plied later. This cellular glass material 
is widely and successfully used to insulate 
all types of flat and pitched roofs. Archi- 
tect: E. T. Hutchings, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Basic Course for a well-rounded school 


A course of FOAMGLAS on this barrel-shaped school roof simplifies 
indoor temperature control, helps pupils and teachers perform their 
tasks more comfortably and efficiently. 


4FOAMGLAs is a highly effective insulation and retains 
its insulating efficiency. 


> FOAMGLAS is strong, rigid, long-lasting. 


> FOAMGLAS is moisture-resistant, insect-resistant, 
chemical-resistant. 


These features—plus the long-range economy of this Pittsburgh 
Corning product, “the cellular glass insulation”—have led school au- 
thorities all over the country to specify FOAMGLAS for new building The best glass insulation is cellular glass. The oaly 
and modernization cellular glass insulation is FOAMGLAS. This 
6 unique material is composed of still air, sealed in 
Write for sample and free literature. pic nin my ng tus cae a 
ints that cause 








@ PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


FOAMGLAS “2: 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS... the insulation lasts ! 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. R-81, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me your free sample and 
booklet on the use of FOAMGLAS to in- 


me cee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Maine has been accepted. Mr. Christie 
has served as superintendent of the towns 
of Camden, Hope and Thomaston, all in 
Maine, since 1946. 

W. F. Swain succeeds W. A. Boettcher 
as the newly elected superintendent of 
schools at Wellsville, Mo. Mr. Boettcher 
resigned following an eight-year tenure 
in office. 

D. L. Johnson is the newly appointed 
superintendent of schools at Shelby, 
Mont. He has been principal of the 
Shelby High School. 


Rowles 


O. L. Hornbeck, principal of Senath 
schools, Senath, Mo., for the last 17 years, 
has been elected superintendent. He suc- 


| ceeds S. 'T. Clayton, who resigned after 


16 years. 

Gerald Parks is the newly appointed 
superintendent of the Humphrey High 
School, Humphrey, Neb. ' 

Harold Luttman has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Cook School, Cook, 
Neb. 

Elmer Parks has assumed the duties 
of superintendent of the Cleghorn Con- 


When you need 


_ that “extra” 
classroom 


ina hurry.... 


PORTABLE 
BLACKBOARDS 


If you're faced with over-crowded class- 
room conditions, there’s a Rowles Portable 
Chalkboord that can help you solve your 
problem . . . quickly. It'll make it easy 
for you to set up additional classrooms 

. anywhere . . . complete with the 
most important educational tool. 


The Rowles Portable Chalkboard gives 


you all the features of the regular class- 
room board, and yet can conveniently be 
stored when not in use. 


Let your supply dealer suggest a style and 
size to meet your needs. Available in 
easel, wall mounting and swing frame 
styles; single or double surfaced; rever- 
sible types; and your choice of black, or 
the new ‘See-GREEN” colors. 


Descriptive booklet available upon request. Ask for Folder F-264 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





solidated School, Cleghorn, Iowa, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Lee Jordan, who held the office for the 
last seven years. 

Thomas A. Barlow, who was recently 
appointed superintendent of schools at 
Axtell, Kan., was called into the army, 
eflective May 1. ; 

M. Ray Lazenby has resigned after 
five years as superintendent of schools 
at Hankinson, N.D. Previously, he was 
superintendent of schools at Michigan, 
N.D. for nine years. C. W. Seivert, 
former superintendent of schools at Tur- 
tle Lake, N.D., now holds Mr. Lazenby’s 


| former position at Hankinson. 


M. S. Herum, superintendent of the 
school at Berthold, N.D., has submitted 


| his resignation. 


G. C. Hamilton has been named as- 


| sistant superintendent of Northampton 
| County schools in Virginia. 


Charles L. Rupert has announced his 
resignation as superintendent of schools 
at Monroe, Iowa, and has accepted the 
post of superintendent of schools of Lee 


| County. Mr. Rupert has been in school 
| administration work for 21 years and 


headed the Monroe school for six years. 
Ellis F. Nantz, superintendent of 


| schools at Hominy, Okla., for the last 


six years, has resigned from his position. 
Mr. Nantz was formerly at Guthrie, 
Okla. 

Harold W. Reed succeeds Glenn A. 
Lundstrom as superintendent of Hebron 
public schools, Hebron, Neb. 

F. W. Burke has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools at Douglas, Neb., 
succeeding Otto Kucera. 

K. E. Vance is the newly appointed su- 
perintendent of the Hoxie Consolidated 
School, Hoxie, Ark. Mr. Vance was 
superintendent of the schools at Black 
Rock, Ark., for the last six years. He 
succeeds Coy Lawson, who resigned. 

J. G. Hagaman, a member of the 
schoo! system at Shelby, N.C., for the 


| last 15 years, has been named superin- 
| tendent of the Lenoir city schools, Le- 
| noir, N.C. He succeeds Luther B. Robin- 
| son, who has been acting superintendent. 


R. D. Webster has been named super- 


| intendent of the Madison County schools 
| in Ohio, succeeding W. C. Smith, who 
| has accepted the superintendency of the 
| Mahoning County schools in Ohio. Mr. 
| Webster was formerly head of the Win- 


tersville schools, Jefferson County, Ohio. 

Kenneth Willits, recently selected as 
superintendent of schools at Franklin, 
Neb., is the former superintendent of 
schools at Western, Neb. 
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Unique 
Monroe Technique 
Hailed by Teachers 


Say Rhythm-add 
Quickly Improves All Students 


Expert operators after only 10 hours instruction? VLr59 paat ie 
Hard to believe, granted. Yet that’s exactly what Adding Machine 
Rhythm-add, Monroe’s new and amazingly effective adding Model 410-11-011 
technique, can accomplish in business education. 


Developed after years of research, this exclusive Monroe method 

is proving a boon to teachers and students alike. Impartial tests show 

that after only 4 to 10 hours instruction, beginners as well as skilled operators 
are able to increase their adding speeds an average of 41% while 

maintaining highest standards of accuracy. 

To learn how you can use this unique Monroe method to make your 

teaching easier, ask your nearest Monroe representative about the Rhythm-add 
course and teaching aids. Or write the Educational Department, Monroe 


Calculati i 5 ou 
ting Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J Pa oOOne a 
Monroe Calculating Mechine \Company, Inc. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE SCHOOL TOWELS THAT 
THRIVE ON TOUGH HANDLING 


The full size (20” x 40” shrunk) of McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels eliminates excess strain when in use. 
And, the best long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns mean 
extra strength without extra weight and increased laundry costs. 
That’s why McArthur towels are known to schools everywhere 
as the towels that cost less because they last longer. Write for 
information. 


GEO. M [ ART i UR BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 488 W. Utica, Buffelo 13, N. Y. 














The PROOF is in 
The USING = 


Great copy sells merchandise. But sat- 
isfied users sell even more merchan- 
dise. That’s why we want YOU to use 
VELVA-SHEEN. Sample it according to 
directions and we know VELVA- 
SHEEN will sell itself. Use the cou- 
pon below for a generous trial bot- 
tle of an outstanding product for FLOORS 











WRITE!! 
MAJESTIC WAX COMPANY 
2139 Blake Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me without cost or obligation a 12-ounce sample of 
VELVA-SHEEN. 


NAME .... 


NO snicciennianieindaticnneas 





Distributors In All Principal Cities 





| perfect floor maintenance. FURNITURE ite 
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Bill Berger has resigned his post as 
superintendent of schools at Odell, Neb. 
He plans to enter the business field. 

John L. Hopkins has retired from his 
position as superintendent of schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., a post he 
held for 28 years. 

Richard D. Norris, principal of Good- 
land School, Goodland, Ind., for the last 
nine years, has been named superintend- 
ent of the Newton County schools in 


| Indiana, succeeding the late W. O. Schan- 


laub, who was superintendent for 43 
years. 

B. W. Burke, superintendent of schools 
at Alma, Neb., has been appointed to a 
similar position at Bridgeport, Neb. 

M. D. Williams’ successor as superin- 
tendent of schools at Judsonia, Ark., is 
Thomas W. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, who 
has been teaching in Arkansas schools 
for the last 14 years, has been employed 
in Green Forest, Ark., as principal of 
the high school. 

Maston S. Parham is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Morganton, N.C., 
succeeding W. S. Hamilton, who re- 
signed to become superintendent of the 
Hickory schools, Hickory, N.C. Previ- 
ously, Mr. Parham was supervisor of the 
schools at Morganton, N.C. 

Alf Mekvold, superintendent in Jack- 
son County, Oregon, is the successor of 
the late C. R. Bowman. Mr. Mekvold 


| is also superintendent of schools at 


Rogue River, Ore. 

D. H. Hatfield has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the West Bend Consoli- 
dated School, West Bend, Iowa, succeed- 
ing E. E. Cowan, who resigned. 

Joseph B. Doherty has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at East Hampton, 
Conn., succeeding Everett A, McDon- 
ald Jr. 

Haskell Evans has been reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Ringling, 
Okla. 

Charles C. Clark, now superintendent 
of schools at Colfax, Iowa, has been 
named superintendent of schools at 
Rockford, Iowa, succéeding Court Fergu- 
son, who resigned. 

Charles Hain, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Zearing schools, Zearing, 
Iowa, for the last three years, has re- 
signed his position to accept a similar 
one at Ackley, Iowa. 

A. L. Walker, superintendent of 
schools at Brewster, Ohio, has resigned 
from his post. 

L. G. Black has been appointed by the 
school board of Cheraw, Colo., to the 
superintendency of the Cheraw schools. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Peoria, Ilinois . .. one of the many 
Kewanee Heated Peoria Schools 


School Board or Superintendent, Architect, 
Engineer, or Contractor . . . in fact anyone 
who has anything to do with the heating 
equipment of a school .. . actually has the 
responsibility for the comfort, health and 

well being of all the children. Don’t take 
chances... play safe... insist on 


\ 


WANE, 


STEEL BOILERS 


@ Whether a school is heated with Oil, Gas or Coal... with 
modern Radiant Heat, Convectors or conventional Radiators 
... every good heating system must start with a good boiler! 


The well known steel dependability and long life of Kewanee 
Boilers spreads the original cost over many extra years making 
it most economical to buy. And, in addition, a Kewanee’s ability 
to save fuel money every year makes it most economical to operate. 


The result of more than 80 years experience in building 
better boilers, Kewanee is the outstanding preference for 
Designed by Career E, Hewnt: and Rudolph L. the finest schools as well as other important buildings. 


Kelly, architects with S. Alan Baird, Mechanical 
Engineer; a Kewanee Type “C” stoker fired from oe Cane tna Nara 
’ 


the rear, with a capacity of over 2 million Btu 
hourly, was installed by Peoria Piping & Equip- Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
ment Co, Orvmon of Amsmcay Raotoe & Stardard Somtary cveroceetoe 


~~ Sewing home and imdusty 
1CAN BLOWER HURCH SEATS fol aa 10) ni BRICATOR - KEWANEE B 
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Kenneth Wary formerly held the posi 
tion. Mr. Black is the former superin 


tendent of schools at Cheyenne Wells, 


Colo. 

A. V. Jordan, who has been superin- 
tendent of the schools at Waskom, Tex., 
for the last seven years, has resigned his 
office. He has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Karnack independent school 
district, Karnack, Tex., for a three-year 
term, 

Earl L. Miller, who recently resigned 
as head of the schools at Manson, Iowa, 


has been elected superintendent at Britt, 
lowa, 

Leo Morman has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the schools at Crystal 
Lake, Iowa. He is the successor of Lyle 
Poyzer, who is now associated with the 
schools at Luverne, Iowa, as superintend- 
ent. 

Paul C. Blake is the newly appointed 
superintendent of the Lyman High 
School, Lyman, Neb., succeeding W. H. 
Ford, who has been head of the school 
for the last four years. 


Help protect their eyesight 
.-- help their work 


CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE plenty of sunlight—without eyestraining glare—to do 
their best classroom work. You can help to give your students this eyesight 
protection when you install window shades of Du Pont “Tontine.’’* This 


economical shade cloth lets light in 


. . . keeps glare out! And there’s no need 


for constant adjustment every time the sun changes. 

You’ll save money on maintenance costs with ‘“Tontine’’ shade cloth. It’s 
washable—scrubbing with soap and water makes it look new again. This 
sturdy shade cloth lasts for years—resists cracking, fraying or pinholing— 


won’t fade from sunlight. 


Help protect your students’ eyesight . . . 


and trim maintenance costs, too 


... practically and economically with Du Pont ‘“Tontine’’ Washable Win- 


dow Shade Cloth. 


*Tontine”’ is Du Pont's registered trade mark for its washable window shade cloth. 


WRITE TODAY 

for helpful free booklet “How 
can you measure the dura- 
bility of window shade cloth?” 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (inc.), “Tontine” Sales, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ov Pox TONTINE 


REG. U. S. 


REG. Us. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 


PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 


L. L. Patterson, who for the last five 
years has been principal of the high 
school at Columbus, Neb., is now the 
new superintendent of the school system 
at Cozad, Neb. He succeeds W. A. 
Schindler, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Alliance, Neb. 

Hilda Christianson, Grand Forks 
County superintendent of schools in 
North Dakota, has resigned. Miss Chris- 
tianson was elected to her sixth consecu- 
tive two-year term last November. 

Clyde Penick has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Dixie, Ark., a post 
he has held for the last eight years. 

Chris L. Den Auden has signed a con- 
tract as superintendent of the Whitten 
Consolidated School, Whitten, Iowa. He 
was superintendent at LeGrand, Neb., 
seven years and for the last two years 
has been superintendent of a private 
school at Bellflower, Calif. 

Grant Stout’s resignation as Oklaho- 
ma’s Rogers County school superintend- 
ent has been accepted. He is now the 
superintendent of the schools at Talala, 
Okla. 

Charles C. Fowler, the new superin- 
tendent of the Wheatland Consolidated 
School, Wheatland, Iowa, is the successor 


| of Elton Copley, who has accepted the 


position of superintendent of the Miles 


consolidated schools, Miles, Iowa, now 


held by C. E. Sutherland. 

Robert H. Clark has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Webb City, 
Mo. He is the former superintendent of 


| schools at Versailles, Mo. 


Edward L. Murdock, who has been 


superintendent of the Okemos Consoli- 
| dated School, Okemos, Mich., since 1946, 


will assume his new duties as superin- 


tendent of schools at Big Rapids, Mich., 


July 1, succeeding Victor I. Whittemore, 
who resigned. The superintendency at 


| Okemos will be filled by George H. Rich- 
| ards, present high school principal, who 


will be succeeded by Ronald Sage. Mr. 
Sage is the present principal of the 
schools at Morley, Mich. 

H. W. Hightower, director of elemen- 
tary education, community unit school 
district No. 2, Mattoon, IIl., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools in the same 
district. 

Kathryn Steinmetz, district superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, 
has been elected president of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, a department of the N.E.A. 
She succeeds Carolyn D. Patterson, a 
principal in the Pittsburgh public schools. 
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For a precious load... 
added protection! 


} 


\ CHEVROLET 


School Bus 
Chassis 


Chevrolet’s Advance-Design school bus chassis 
are better than ever . .. with important features 
to further safeguard the vehicle and its passengers. 
New Chevrolet Twin-Action rear brakes provide 
an extra measure of protection with superior 
control, better braking ability, and longer life. 
And Chevrolet’s new extra durable Dual-Shoe 
parking brake, with its greater holding ability, is 
another prime feature. And, of course, there are 
Chevrolet’s traditionally finer performance, 
dollar-saving economy, and superb roadability 
. - » top value all-around! Get full information 
about these new school bus chassis today. Con- 
sult your Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





SCHOOL B 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head 
engine, 105-h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 
New Twin-Action heavy-duty rear brakes. New 
Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


16l-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
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governed speed. New Twin-Action rear brakes. 
New Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) undet 35 
m.p.h. Proved dependable Double-Articulated 
brakes. Capacity, 16 pupils. 











NEWS... 


William Krogh, principal of Lincoln 
High School, Casselton, N.D., has been 
named superintendent of the Casselton 
schools, succeeding T. E. Tryhus, who 
resigned, Miles Smart, a teacher at Lin- 
coln High School, will assume Mr. 
Krogh’s former duties as principal. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS ... 

Gerald Kriebel is the newly appointed 
supervising principal of the high school 
district at Hatfield, Pa. He is now a 


teacher at the Hatfield High School. 


PEABODY 





Oliver B, Lane has resigned his posi- 
tion as supervising principal of the 
school system of Lakewood, N.J. An 
educator for the last 42 years, he has 
held his present post for seven years. 

Ralph B. Hoover, supervising principal 
of the schools at Big Run, Pa., for the 
last seven years, has resigned his position. 

Lester E. Rounds, principal of Suffern 
High School, Suffern, N.Y., has been 
named supervising principal of the cen- 
tral school district in New York for a 
one-year term. He is the successor of 





No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 


! In New 
~— Suntan Celsyn 


FINISH | 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a prac- 
tical, sturdy, steel movable desk 
with positive adjustment features. 
It’s the Peabody No. 260. Both seat 
and desk are adjustable, but—only 
persons responsible for seating can 
adjust them. There are no bolts, no 
butterfly nuts or parts that children 
can loosen. 





NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE .. FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and backs 
are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating so hard and tough it resists scratching to 
a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school ‘seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 
tected by the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of 
superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 


ness of design. 


Write today for the new PEABODY Catalog 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. norm nanciesrs, wo. 
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Foster S. Brown, who resigned to become 
dean of Cortland State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Oliver C. Kuntzleman, principal of 
schools at Yeadon, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of Royers- 
ford school district, also in Pennsylvania. 
He succeeds John S. Hartman, who re- 
signed recently. 


PRINCIPALS ... 

Hugh A. Smith, who has been prin- 
cipal of Coburn Classical Institute at 
Waterville, Me., for the last 19 years, 
has resigned. Before going to Coburn, 
he was a teacher at Higgins Classical 
Institute from 1920 to 1927 and at Ricker 
Classical Institute and Junior College 
from 1927 to 1932. 

Paul Kennedy, principal of the high 
schools at Phillipsburg, Kan., has re- 
signed from that position and has 
accepted the post of principal of the 
Otis Rural High School, Otis, Kan. 

T. A. Carmichael has been reelected 
principal of the Sparta High School, 
Sparta, Ga., by the Hancock County 
Board of Education. 

Francis T. Truscott has been ap- 
pointed principal of Coughlin High 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., succeeding 
J. H. Super, who is retiring July 2. At 
present Mr. Truscott is a teacher at the 
school. 

Paul R. Chesebro, teacher in the 
schools of Princeton, N.J., has been 
named headmaster of Hun School in 
Princeton, succeeding Frederick G. Rich- 
ards. 

Harry E. Pratt has resigned from his 
position as principal of the Albany High 
School, Albany, N.Y. He is retiring 
after 35 years of service, effective in July. 

H. Waldo Horrabin succeeded War- 
ren O. Covert July 1 as principal of 
Western Illinois Teachers College High 


| School, Macomb, Ill. Mr. Horrabin has 


been a member of the Western faculty 


| for more than 20 years. 


Milbert Rau, a principal in the high 
school system at Herreid, S.D., since 
1949, has resigned his position and has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
at Lane, S.D. 

Stephen A. Opland has tendered his 
resignation as principal of the high 
school at Hurley, S.D. 

John F. Burnside has assumed his new 
duties as principal of the Rockaway 


| High School, Rockaway, N.J. A former 


teacher at the school, he succeeds Gerald 
Hopkins. 
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Modern schools demand long-term planning... 


This modern classroom at the Franklin School, Newton, Mass., has a Nairn 
Linoleum floor that does much to complement the modern lines of the room. 


insist on the 4-square features of Nairn Linoleum! 


In the classrooms, where floors get constant hard wear, 
extra-durable Nairn Linoleum really shines! Its 
satin-smooth surface—free from dirt-collecting cracks—is 
quick and easy to clean. The true resilience of Nairn 

Linoleum reduces foot traffic noise to a minimum . . . provides 
comfortable, easy walking for active children. And Nairn’s 
beautiful patterns fit perfectly with the modern designs of 
today’s schools. It’s no wonder Nairn Linoleum was chosen 
for the floors of Newton’s Franklin School—and for 

so many other modern schools. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Trade-mark ® © 1951, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


Vol. 48, No. 2, August 1951! 


For your requirements: 
Nairn Linoleum 
Nairn Wall Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Kearny, New Jersey 
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NEWS... 


Raymond C, Knight, sub-master of Jack 
Junior High School, Portland, Me., has 
been named principal of the high school 
at Freeport, Me., succeeding John J. Kas- 
say, who resigned. 

William H. Wilson, principal of East- 
side High School, Paterson, N.J., has 
been voted a second year’s stay of retire- 
ment. 

Bryant C. Bean has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at South Paris, 
Me. He will assume his duties this fall, 
succeeding Ralph H. Long. Mr. Bean is 

. 


How to 


now principal of Erskine Academy at 
South China, Me. 

Ralph Health has resigned as principal 
of Daleville High School, Daleville, Ind., 
a post he has held since 1935. 

Harold S. Ferguson has been appoint- 
ed principal of the new regional high 
school for Chester, Deep River and Es- 
sex, all in Connecticut. For the last two 
years he has been engaged in graduate 
study at New York University. 

Maxwell M. Ferguson, superintendent 
of schools at Cottageville, S.C., has re- 





get more meat 
_ on their trays 


LESS. cost! 


1) ee 


Dietitians find that with the high cost of meats, it is increasingly 
difficult to keep within their meat appropriations and still serve 
nourishing meat courses to their students. It is a proven fact that 
certain meats roasted at 300° shrink only 10%, while similar cuts 
of meat roasted at 450° will shrink as much as 30%. Meat roasted 
at accurately controlled LOW TEMPERATURE in a large capacity, 


heavily insulated BLODGETT 
Oven retains all its favor and 
juices and gives more servings 
of meat per pound. BLOD- 
GETT'S a natural for casseroles, 
too. One large deck offers 
space for as many as 116 low 
cost individual casserole dishes. 


Blodgett makes ovens from its *‘Basic Three’ de- 
sign which provides the units to make 24 models. 


fe BLODGETT 


signed te accept the post of principal of 
the high and grammar school, at Campo- 
bello, S.C. 

Ben H. Watt, former state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Indiana, has 
resigned as principal of Danville High 
School, Danville, Ind. George W. Davis, 
principal of the school at Zionsville, will 
be Mr. Watt’s successor at Danville. 

Robert W. Turner has accepted the 
post of principal of the high school at 
Sterling, Colo., and has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Rocky Ford High School, Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 

William McGrath has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Rockport High School, Rock- 
port, Tex. 

R. M. Somers has been named princi- 
pal of the high school at Ensign, Kan. 
At present, Mr. Somer) is completing 
his work toward a master’s degree at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Warren E. Thamarus succeeds Donald 
C. Hagerman as headmaster of Clark 
School, Hanover, N.H. 

Ray Urbanek is ‘the newly appointed 
principal of Clifton Rural High School, 
Clifton, Kan., succeeding L. R. Berner. 

Walter W. Knecht, principal of the 
Olney High School, Olney, Ill., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the new Ma- 
plewood High School, located between 
East St. Louis and Dupo, Mo. 

Bernice Franchino has been selected 
to succeed Mrs. Frank Timpert as prin- 
cipal of the Raritan Primary School, 
Bridgewater township schools, Raritan, 
N,J., effective in September. Mrs. Tim- 
pert is retiring from the profession. 


OTHERS... 


Gertrude Noar has been named an 
educational associate on the staff of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
Miss Noar resigned recently as principal 
of Gillespie Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Walter G. Daniel has been appointed 
to the position of specialist for higher 
education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Since 1946 he has been professor 
of education at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., and before that he 
was an associate and assistant professor 
of education as well as university librarian 
at the same institution. 

Herbert C. Hunsaker, dean of Cleve- 
land College, downtown center of West- 
ern Reserve University, who has just 
been named coordinator of organizational 
committees for the newly formed Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., 
has been appointed to serve a three-year 
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Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


FEATURES Uttia-Modom 





in design and construction, the Gas 


Equipment installed in the modernized kitchens of Seton Hill College 
includes some of the most popular Gas Cooking Tools for volume food 
preparation. ‘These are the efficient, multi-purpose ranges, ovens, 
fryers, toasters—so easy to use and so economical to operate—-which 
serve the students and staff of this well-known Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania college. 

Food service, under the direction of Sister Rose Catherine, averages 
1900 meals daily, and includes on-premise bread and pastry baking 
as well as cooking. With long experience in volume cooking with 
GAS, the executives of the college chose this stainless steel Gas 
Equipment in modernizing the service kitchen 


‘Two Garland Roasting Ovens Two Garland Fry-top Ranges 
Two Garland Hot-top Ranges One Savory Toaster 
One Garland Open-top Range Two Garland Deep-fat Fryers 


Other Gas Equipment includes— 
One Peel Oven One Combination Range 
One Proof Box One Confectioner’s Stove 


In addition, the Home Economics Kitchen of the college is equipped 
with twelve Gas Ranges and two Gas Ovens. Here, the advantages 
of Gas are demonstrated in every-day training of students. 

In this single installation of Gas Equipment the flexibility and effi- 
ciency of GAS for volume cooking, or simple domestic uses, is thor- 
oughly demonstrated. Your Gas Company Representative will show 
you the latest type of modern Gas Equipment for any cooking task. 
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CI bey EQUIPMENT 
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itchen Equipment 
Nation— ard 
Gloekler Corporation, 


AMERICAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NEWS... 


term as a member of the committee on 
the armed forces education program. He 
is also. a member of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and a mém- 
ber of UNESCO's consultative com- 
mittee on adult education. 

Ablett H. Flury succeeds Heber H. 
Ryan as assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in charge of the division of sec- 
ondary education for the New Jersey 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
Flury had been executive assistant to 
the commissioner. 


Bacteriology Laboratory, A.M.& N. College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


KEWAUNEE Cabinets, Cases and Laboratory 
Equipment have always been made according to “heirloom” 
ideals. Starting with carefully selected materials, skilled workmen 
fashion a product superior in every detail, with lasting quality and 
beauty . . . that will serve for years. Yet there has been constant 
progress and leadership in functional designs and advanced plan- 
ning to give to each Kewaunee piece extra utility and every mod- 


ern working convenience. 


For a beautiful streamlined Laboratory that inspires the best 
efforts in every technician, Kewaunee equipment has become 
first choice of those who recognize “Heirloom” quality—without 


paying a premium to get it. 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalogs, showing this complete modern line. 
Please specify whether interested in wood or bonderized metal. 


5028 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
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Harold T. Porter was appointed busi- 
ness administrator for the Orleans Parish 
public schools, New Orleans. He suc- 
ceeds F. Gordon Eberle, assistant super- 
intendent, who earlier had been named 
by the board to assist in planning school 
renovation and construction. In the 
interim, Walter Latapie, chief accountant, 
acted as business manager. Mr. Porter 
had been assistant purchasing agent for 
the Ethyl Corporation and previously 
was purchasing agent at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





William M. Councell, former athletic 
director at Western Reserve University, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
post of director of business affairs in the 
public schools at Parma, Ohio. 

Margaret Stevenson, high school chem- 
istry teacher at Port Huron, Mich., will 
assume her duties September 5 as assist- 
ant secretary for the N.E.A. department 
of classroom teachers. Miss Stevenson 
is state director of the N.E.A. for Mich- 
igan, a director of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association and of the Michigan 
State Teachers Club, and a former pres- 
ident of the Port Huron Teachers Club. 


IN THE COLLEGES 


Clifford E. Erickson has been named 
dean of the basic college at Michigan 
State College, becoming the second dean 
since its inception in 1944 as a two-year 
general education program. Dr. Erickson, 
who has directed the college’s institute 
of counseling, testing and guidance since 
1945, is the author of 11 books and 
numerous articles on educational guid- 
ance. He holds executive posts in several 
national organizations, including the 
presidency of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. He succeeds the 
late Dean Howard C. Rather, who died 
in December. 

Howard R. Jones will begin work in 
September as professor of school admin- 
istration in the school of education at 
the University of Michigan. He has 
served as president of State Teachers 
College, Plymouth, N.H., since 1946, 
and had taught school administration at 
the University of Connecticut, University 
of New Hampshire, and Yale University. 
Dr. Jones also has been superintendent 
of schools at New Canaan, Conn., besides 
serving for a short period in the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education 
and working in the Minneapolis public 
schools. 

Harold Rugg, who has been associated 
with Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the last 31 years, was hon- 
ored recently at a dinner party. He is 
retiring from his post and will now be- 
come a professor emeritus. He is the 
author of social studies textbooks. 

Paul Weaver has been appointed presi- 
dent of Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, succeeding Helen Dalton Bragdon, 
who resigned last September to become 
general director of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Dr. 
Weaver, who is now chairman of the 
division of religion and philosophy at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., will 
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Must Pass 
“Entrance Exams” 


And, those entrance requirements are tough! 


Plenty of light and draft-free ventilation to prevent 
afternoon drowsiness... protection from air leakage 
during cold weather...they must be easy to clean, 
preferably from the inside — easy to open and close 
without calling the janitor... 


All tough requirements, all vital fenestration essen- 
tials that performance-tested Auto-Lok Aluminum 
Windows are providing every day, throughout the 
country, in schools of all descriptions. 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Hundreds of school installations are proof that archi- 
tects and school managements have been quick to 
recognize the basic difference in Auto-Lok operation. 
Patented Auto-Lok hardware pulls the vents in tight 
against the elastomeric vinyl weatherstripping, and 
automatically locks each vent at all four corners. This 
exclusive operation makes Auto-Lok the tightest 
closing window ever made. It is your only sure safeguard 
against drafts and cold spots due to leaky windows in 
cold weather... yet they provide 100% ventilation 
during warmer days...even when it’s raining. 











Insist on Auto-Lok ...there’s never been a school 
window that passes the rigid entrance exams with 
higher honors. Insist on ALL these “must” advantages: eet blues 


Mary B. Munford 


e Reduces air-infiltration to the incredibly 
new low of 0.095 cfm per foot. » Elementary School, 
Richmond, Virginia 


@ No drafts — air scooped in and upward. 

@ Removable inside screens and storm sash. patentee Arch. 

@ 100% ventilation, even when it’s raining. weathenrstripped J. Binford Walford. 

e@ Lower fuel and maintenance costs. ‘ Pendl a 

@ Sealed protection against storms. WINDOWS - sce diate 
ALUMINUM or WOOD 


EXPERIENCE-PROVEN ENGINEERING — é ; : 
because we know that our engineering depart- Ia this connection, we believe you will find our FREE booklet 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 


ment can render invaluable service — they have s 
had years of experience in fenestration prob- both interesting and helpful. Address Dept. NS-6 


lems — we suggest that you utilize this service LUDMAN CORPORATION 
in solving your window requirements. P.O. Box 4541 Miami, Florida 
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NEWS... 


become the sixth president of the 92 year 
old liberal arts college. Alfred T. Hill, 
vice president in charge of development, 
has been acting president at Lake Erie 
this year. 

Maurice E. Stapley, professor of edu- 
cation at Indiana University and former 
superintendent of schools at Greencastle, 
Ind., has been named to direct a pro- 
gram designed to assist school boards 
throughout the Middle West. It is a 
part of a cooperative undertaking of the 
Midwest Administration Center of the 


University of Chicago and the School of 
Education of Indiana University. 

Wilson Compton has resigned his posi- 
tion as president of Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash. Previously, he 
was a member of the faculties of Prince- 
ton University, Dartmouth College and 
George Washington University. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, vice president of 
Ohio State University, has been named 
president of the University of Michigan, 
effective September 1. He is the succes- 
sor of Alexander G. Ruthven, who re- 





Anaf lor 





tte duality Tile 


that gives you more... EVERYWHERE! 


From B. F. Goodrich comes this all-purpose flooring . . . Arraflor, 
a Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile that is ideal for use anywhere in schools 


and colleges. 


Arraflor will last longer under the roughest wear. Its wide range of 
brilliant colors permits any interior decor. It’s super-resistant to 
greases, oils, etc., and can be installed on, above or below grade. 
Clip this coupon now. See why so many today are choosing 


Arraflor, one of the famous 
B. F. Goodrich line of Flooring 
Products which includes rub- 
ber tile and asphalt tile. 


BFGoodrich 


THIS 


Flooring Division 


Please send color folder and information 
about Arraflor. 


Name 





Street 
City__ 











You can depend on B. F. Goodrich Flooring Products 


tired officially July 1 after 22 years as 
president of the university. 


DEATHS... 

Alexander Goldstein died recently 
following a heart attack in his office at 
P.S. 93, New York City. He had been 
a school principal since 1930 and he 
began teaching in 1902. 

Thomas C. Trueblood, who taught the 
first college credit course in public speak- 
ing and organized the department of 
speech at the University of Michigan, 
died June 4 at Bradenton, Fla., where 
he had lived since his retirement. Prof. 
Trueblood also coached the Michigan 


| golf team for 35 years—until he was 80 
, years old—and he is credited with being 
| the originator of the famous college 


cheer, “the locomotive.” 


COMING EVENTS 





JULY 
23-Aug. 17. N.E.A. Institute of Organ- 


| ization Leadership, The American University, 
| Washington, D.C. 


26-31. National Audio-Visual Convention, 
Chicago. 
AUGUST 


27-Sept. 1. National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration, Colorado 


| State College of Education, Greeley. 


SEPTEMBER 


9-13. Third National Conference of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
Hunter College, New York City. 


OCTOBER 


1-3. County and Rural Area Superin- 


tendents, Dallas. 


15-18. Association of School Business 


Officials, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


NOVEMBER 


12-14. School Food Service Association, 


| New York City. 


FEBRUARY 


Regional Convention, American 
Administrators, St. 


23-27. 
Association of School 
Louis. 


MARCH 


8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Los 
Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 
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Installed in your school auditorium, 
Kroehler Push-Back* Seats are indeed 
“seats of learning.” 

From these modern seats, parents, stu- 
dents and other members of the com- 
munity learn many things. 

They learn that school auditorium seats 
can be comfortable to sit in... can be 
free from the inconveniences common to 
ordinary public seating. This is impor- 


; 
Fi 
% 


seat of , learning 


tant not only to the happy frame of mind 
of your student body ... but also to the 
members of various community groups 
who often use the facilities of your school 
auditorium. 


School administrators learn, too, that 
Kroehler Push-Back Seats are a sound 
investment. Year after year of low up- 
keep proves the over-all economy of this 
definitely superior kind of seating. 


GET THE FULL STORY ...Let us show you how other schools have 
solved their seating problems with Kroehler Push-Back Seats. A post 
cord or letter will bring you full details, with no obligation, of course. 


KROEHLER ‘Stuah Pack A 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AUDITORIUM SEAT 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
666 Lake Shore Drive 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
One Park Avenve 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


2028 So. Vermont Ave, 


1—Here’s the normal, 
comfortable position 
of the Push-Back Audi- 
torium Seat. 


2—Seated persons 
need not stand. A gen- 
tle movement of the 
body slides the seat 
back. 


3—Relax, chair slides 
back to normal, com- 
fortable position. No 
standing up. No in- 
convenience. 


UDITORIUM SEATS 


Dalias, Texas 
2023 Jackson Street 
113 
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CURRICULUM 

Physical Ed ii Or jon and Admin- 
istration. By Jay B. Nash, chairman, depart- 
ment of physical education, health and recrea- 
tion, New York University; Francis J. Moench, 
director, division of health, physica! education 
and recreation, Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Jeannette B. Saurborn, director of 
physical education, elementary school, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. A. S. Barnes & Company, 101 5th 
Ave., New York 3. Pp. 498. $5. 

A Functional Curriculum for Youth. By the 
late William B. Featherstone, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Brings out the distinctive nature and purpose 
of the secondary school curriculum, in relation 
to commun’'ty life and the educationa! activities 
of nonschool agencies and institutions. American 





*« 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 276. $3.25. 

Man's Story: World History in Its Geographic 
Setting. By T. Walter Wallbank. Pictures, 
maps, charts and cartoons by Burr Shafer illus- 
trate the textbook. Its purpose is to teach truths 
and general trends, to leave the student with 


Company, 433 E, Erie St., Chicago 11. Pp. 752. 
$3.32. 

From Little Acorns. The story of your body. 
By Frances W. Butterfield. Pictures by Dorothy 
Marion Weiss. Presents a complete course in 
health education designed to appeal to children 
from 8 to 12. Set within a fictional framework, 





it inelud simple and scientifically accurate 





understandings rather than with enc 


1 i of all the human processes from 





knowledge. Scott, Foresman and C y, 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Pp. 768. $3.76. 
Living in Our America, a Record of Our 
Country, By I. James Quillen and Edward Krug. 
The first 12 chapters give the chronological story 
of American history from its European back- 
ground to the period of reconstruction. The last 
four units present such problems as industrial- 
ization, public welfare, international diplomacy, 
and Pan-Americanism. Seott, Foresman and 
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A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 
COMMENTS ON 


Prolon Ware 


$ sae 


flasaa 


The beautifully guavas new Stone School recently yg oo in | Walpole, eran oe at a cost 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe & Boston, 


of over $500,000. 


WE ORIGINALLY EQUIPPED the 
Stone School cafeteria with 
Prolon Ware because we felt 
that it would greatly reduce 
the customary expense of 
replacement. We were also 
impressed with Prolon Ware’s 
attractive design and colors. 
While this installation has 
been in service only since the 
beginning of the fall term last 
year, we are already delighted 
with its sturdiness, the quiet- 


| kk 
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ness of service and portederty 
with the way it goes throug! 
the washing machines ree: 
comes out sparkling and clean. 
We consider Prolon Ware a 
notable step forward in the 
improvement of luncheon ware 
for school use. 

Sincerely, 


a 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


The new Melmac* Tableware with the 
“PROLON GLAZE” 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR, Parker D. Perry, Incorporated, 729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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*Reg. trade-mark, Amer. Cyanamid Co. 


digestion to reproduction, with word definitions 
and diagrams to illustrate each point. Renbayle 
House, 1165 Broadway, New York 1. Pp. 158. 
$2.50. 

Human Rights UNESCO: Exhibition-Album. 
A series of illustrations depicts man as a physical 
organism, a moral personality, a worker, an 
intelligent being, and last a member of a com- 
munity and of a polity. Takes the United Na- 
tions’ Universal Declaration and analyzes the 
various human rights as incorporated in the 30 
articles of the Declaration. A booklet on the 
history of human rights is included; it covers 
the categories of rights. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. Booklet 
Pp 35. Illustration pp. 105. $3. 


GUIDANCE 


Being Teen-Agers. One of the National Forum 
Guidance Series. The eighth grade book deals 
with personal growth, development and adjust- 
ment problems and is adapted to group and 
individual guidance programs. National Forum, 
Ine., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Pp. 270. 
$1.50. 

Discipline and Emotional Health. A report of 
the second workshop on emotional health. By 
Bruno Gebhard, M.D. Educational changes for 
better emotional health are discussed from the 
parental point of view and then from the stand- 
point of the educator. Order from Cleveland 
Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6. 
Pp. 22. 25 cents. 

Toward Better Personal Ajustment. By Harold 
W. Bernard, extension division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. Directs attention 
to an understanding of the four major aspects 
of daily functioning, the mental, physical, emo- 
tional and spiritual aspects of the human per- 
sonality. Emphasizes the value of the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative in developing higher 
levels of mental health. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Pp. 
439. $4. 

Guidance Workers’ Qualifications. A review 
of the literature 1947-50. By Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich, specialist for training guidance personnel. 
Deals with relevant literature in nine categories: 
surveys of empl d id. workers, 1 
of guidance positions, training standards rec- 

d ional associations, the 
guidance réle of, staff members, training pro- 
grams in colleges, teaching methods for prac- 
tical lication of principl certification of 
counselors, personal ions o 8, 
and tests of counselor competency. Order from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 16. 
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MAINTENANCE 


1950 Supplement to the Metal Cleaning Bibli- 
ographical Abstracts. Prepared by Jay C. Har- 
ris, chairman of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials’ committee D-12 on soaps and 
other detergents. Has 170 bibliographical ab- 
stracts, including 89 additional references for 
1932 to 1948 and 81 new references, 1949 and 
1950. Concerned with metals and their surface 
conditions and cleaning. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 
Pp. 32. $1. 


PERSONNEL 


Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States. Report of the 1951 national teacher 
supply and demand study. Fourth annual study 
sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. By Ray 
C. Maul, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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Lunchroom... Library... Classroom... Cooking Lab...Office 


Trane Air Conditioning Serves Everywhere in the School 


Naturally, no two schools will need the same heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning. . .. And often, those needs will 
change from room to room in the same school. But wherever 
or whatever they are, Trane equipment is designed to meet 
them—efficiently. 


in Lunchrooms—A playroom-cafeteria in a new Illinois 
elementary school needed extra heat just before the lunch 
hour to bring the temperature up quickly. Trane Projection 
Heaters, installed at the ceiling, run only for an hour or so 
before lunch. But they have the room just right by the time 
the first youngster sits down to his sandwiches. 


In Libraries —“Quiet Please” applied to the heating units, 
too, in the library of a western high school. And good ventila- 
tion was just as important as silence. Trane Unit Ventilators 
make both possible; there’s plenty of fresh air, but only a 
murmur of sound. 

In Classrooms— Grammar school youngsters aren’t easy 
on classroom furniture. That’s why rugged Trane Unit Ven- 


tilators were used for the heating and ventilating system in 
an Eastern school. The husky units are still handsome and 
efficient after years of kicks and bumps. 

In the Cooking Lab—Space was the big problem in a cook- 
ing laboratory at a midwestern college. And yet, there had to 
be room for heating. This battle of inches was won by Trane 
Convectors— taking a minimum of floor, and eliminating the 
overheated zone that surrounds most room heaters. 

in Offices — Designers of a southern school solved a floor 
space problem in the teachers’ offices by recessing Trane Con- 
vectors right into the walls. 

Whether it’s lunchroom, library, classroom, cooking lab, 
or office, Trane air conditioning serves everywhere in the 
school. 

Whatever your heating, cooling, ventilat- 
ing or air conditioning problem is, look 
for the answer in the complete Trane line. 





Deerfield Primary School, Deerfield, Itinois—Perkins and will, Architects—E. R. Gritschke, Mechanical Engineer 
d Pa. 


Board of E i Harvey Rettew, Chief Mechanical Engineer 





Robert Fulton Public School, Phi 


Lowell School, Boise, Idaho—Whitehouse and Price, Architects—E. W. Bunnell, Engineer 
St. Francis in the Fields, Harrods Creek, Kentucky—Nevin and Morgan, Architects—E. R. Ronald and Associates, Engineers 
h College, M h, WWinois—Arthur O. Angilly, Architect 





TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pa. 


Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 
14 CANADIAN CITIES 


Office —No wasted space with 
Trane Convectors tucked into 
the wall. 


Classroom—Trane Unit Venti- Cooking Lab—Clean heat, easy- 
lators supplying comforteffi to-clean units: Trane Convec- 
ciently, quietly. tors. 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more ... and more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 








Remember that when you’re buying bonds — own automatically goes on earning inter- 
for national defense, you're also building a est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 

’ _ : -- 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign —_ example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- can return you not just $25 but as much as 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
every United States Series E Bond you — your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*1,S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 


Co) The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
a public service. 
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Do YOU have a 
Dish Problem? 


THIS is the year to get rid of it! Join the growing 
thousands of schools and institutions which have been 
won over to plastic tableware and start at once re- 
placing your breakable ware with KYS-ITE. 


KYS-ITE IS YOUR ANSWER 


1. Breakage and chipping virtually eliminated. 

2. Easy to clean — ily or hi Safe in 
boiling water. 

3. Any discoloration—as from coffee left in a cup 


over a long period—is easily removed from the 
hard-mirror-like surface. 





_— 4. Strong—yet amazingly light, easy to handle. Com- 
No. 68-264 m pact stacking saves cafeteria counter space. 


Masterkeyed y 5. Neat, clean, good-looking. Beautiful maple color 
i] harmonizes with any color scheme. 


Investigate the famous KYS-ITE 
“Meal-in-One” Plate—the 3-par- 
tition plate that holds a meal plus 
beverage—so light a child carries 
it easily. Also KYS-ITE Serving 
Trays in red or brown. 


Be ready when school starts by ordering your initial stock of 
KYS-ITE Tableware now. Then build it up by replacing your other 
ware as it breaks or has to be discarded because of chipping. 
The savings you'll make on breakage expense will soon pay for 
your KYS-ITE. 





NRGHIONEVE mele 


Self-Locking 


Combination, 


Yak Liki 


. Make no decision on the purchase of new shackle locks 

for your lockers until you have compared any or all 

of them with the No. 68-264 Masterkeyed, Combin- 

ation, Self-Locking Shackle Lock by NATIONAL LOCK. 

Compare quality. Compare performance. Compare ’ 

honest-to-goodness, dollar-for-dollar value. If you KEYES FIBRE SALES CORPORATION 
have any further doubt, talk to someone who has ES Dept. 0-8, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


sas * | MOLDED Please send us inf n 
been familiar with NATIONAL LOCKS over the years. eve-mn aan n lormation yee fete 


NAME 


Write On Your Letterhead for FREE Sample Lock See eee Be ae er ee ee ee ee 


| INfxationa: LOCK COMPANY | inc 











Rockford, Illinois ¢« Lock Division nd ORES Eats 
MY WHOLESALER IS 
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Automatic 
How Control 


saves dollars in 
hot water and 
detergent conte 


it + ES From 


uN 


PEN BG 


a comfortable auditorium 


with SAMSON 





You overcome all the old 
objections to portable seat- 
ing with Samson Folding 
Chairs. Form fitting backs 
and seats, upholstered if you 
prefer, assure real comfort. : 
Electrically welded, tubular SAMSON FOLDING ARMCHAIR 
steel construction means U <a a i 
long life, eliminates wob- 
bles. Folding action is 
quiet and easy. Storage is compact 


Bee eto epee 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON ALL 
BLAKESLEE DISHWASHING MACHINES 





A Blakeslee plus that saves many dollars in hot water 
and dishwashing compounds. Assures water flow con- 
trol for final rinsing regardless of city water pressure. 
Also assures the proper rate of flow for the ideal final 
rinsing of dishes regardless of the available water 
pressure. Can be installed on old machines now in 
use at a very nominal cost. 

If the Chicago city water pressure is 30 pounds, 
Indianapolis 60 pounds, etc., etc.—a flow control valve 
is very important to assure the proper rate of flow re- 
gardless of the available pressure. 

WRITE DEPT. 8 FOR FULL INFORMATION 


AUTCHEN MACHINES 
DISHWASHERS- PEELERS- MIXERS. FOOD 
CHOPPERS AND ACCESSORIES 


and neat. Finished in brown 
durable chip-proof enamel. 
Make PIX your headquar- 
ters for dependable comfort- 
able portable seating. 


For full information write Dept. V 
Ask for your copy of School 
Catalog #1 showing seating, 

furnishings and supplies. 


PIX also specializes in planning 
and building efficient, modern 
cafeterias for schools and other 
institutions. For full informa- 
tion write Dept.V. 


ALBERT PICK CO..1Nc. 


59 PERSHING ROAD 


New York G,S. BLAKESLEE & CO., 1844 SO, S2nd AVE., CHICAGO SO, ILL. Torente | 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly dn the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the 
on the card which corres 


ye are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to 


poclage sa card opposite page 132. Just circle the key numbers 


the numbers at the close of each —- item in which 


manufacturers. 


f you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Wood Auto-Lok Awning Window 


The same engineering and research 
which went into the development of the 
Auto-Lok Aluminum Awning Window 
have been used in the new Wood Auto- 
Lok Awning Window now being made 
available. The automatic locking prin- 
ciple which ensures a tightly closed win- 
dow is incorporated in the wood win- 
dow. The “Floating Seal,” a device 
Cesigned to guard against heat loss, 
driving rain and dust infiltration, was 
developed for the window to ensure 
against the effect of warping, swelling 
and shrinkage. 

Produced from carefully selected, sea- 
soned woods, chemically impregnated, 
the new Wood Auto-Lok Awning Win- 
dow utilizes the patented Auto-Lok 
hardware for precision automatic lock- 
ing. Combined with vinyl plastic weath- 
erstripping, a positive tight closure and 
ease of operation are ensured. There 
is no exposed operating hardware on the 
window and it can be readily cleaned on 
both sides from inside the room. A wide 
variety of sizes makes the new window 
readily adaptable for all architectural 
uses. Ludman Corp., Dept. NS, P. O. 
Box 4541, Miami, Fla. (Key No. 174) 


Football Scoreboard 


A modern electric scoreboard can be 
built by students at low cost with the 
complete plans and instructions provided 
with the Montgomery Deluxe Football 
Timer. The heavy duty synchronous 
timing motot is especially designed to 
power timing clock movements. Per- 
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fectly counter balanced hands of hollow 
triangular aluminum finished in white 
baked enamel provide rigidity and mini- 
mum wind resistance. Hands are made 
for an 8 foot dial but may be shortened 
if desired. The timing mechanism is 
built for long, dependable life. Simple 
shift of contact inside the timer permits 
choice of automatic playing period with- 
out further adjustment, 

The plans and instructions for build- 
ing and wiring a scoreboard to go with 
the timer are designed for easy con- 
struction. Dimensions can be changed 
for needs but the design is for a 10 by 
20 foot board that is efficient, attractive 
and inexpensive to build. Vocational 
students, clubs or other student groups 
can build the scoreboard with faculty 
guidance, acquiring additional skills. 
Montgomery Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Owensville, Ind. (Key No. 175) 


Illumination Control 


Model 1089 is a new weatherproof 
and simple illumination control of the 
plug-in type. It is designed for low op- 
erating and maintenance costs and pro- 
vides completely automatic “on-off” con- 
trol of artificial lighting at predetermined 
light levels. This eliminates arbitrary 
time schedules and human judgment and 
ensures better lighting control. It is rug- 
gedly constructed for long trouble-free 
service and will function at unusually 
high and unusually low as well as at 
moderate temperature. Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument Corp., Dept. NS, 641 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
(Key No. 176) 


Floor Treatment 


Exceptional resistance to traffic wear 
is a feature of the new Westwax for 
high gloss floor finish. A water-soluble 
wax which dries in 20 minutes, Westwax 
leaves a high gloss finish without buffing 
or polishing. It is designed for use on 
all types of floors including varnished 
wood, linoleum, rubber or composition 
tile and terrazzo. It has good anti-slip 
properties and has been listed by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. West Disin- 
fecting Co., Dept. NS, 42-16 West St, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. (Key No. 177) 


Plastic Flooring 

A new vinyl plastic asbestos tile floor- 
ing is being introduced under the name 
Arraflor. It is a resilient flooring, at- 
tractive im appearance and rugged 
enough for areas subjected to heavy traf- 
fic and other abuse. It can be installed 
on, above or below grade and in areas 
where moisture conditions or the pres- 
ence of fats, oils or greases might pro- 
hibit the use of other types of flooring. 
It is fire-resistant and is not affected by 
mild acid solutions or such solvents as 
gasoline, naphtha or alcohol. Arraflor 
is available in 18 marbleized colors in 
9 by 9 by % inch tile sizes. B. F. Good- 
rich Flooring Div., Dept. NS, Water- 
town 72, Mass. (Key No. 178) 


Improved Broiler 


The Garland broiler has been im- 
proved in design to accomplish even 
better broiling. A new 14 inch back 
flue has been put in to provide more 
positive and effective control of smoke 
vapors. The heavy ceramic radiants, a 
Garland feature, evenly distribute in- 
tense heat from two separately con- 
trolled multi-port burners. The new 
“floating” grid rods can expand under 
intense heat and so prevent warping. 
The exterior has been redesigned with 
an unbroken front to make cleaning 
faster and easier. A deeper oven area 
is another feature of the new model. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Dept. NS, 
6950 E. Jefferson St., Detroit 31, Mich. 
(Key No. 179) 


"9 








Upholstery Shampoo Machine 


A new All-Automatic Upholstery 
Shampoo Machine has been introduced 
with a light, motor-driven applicator 
brush unit weighing only 544 pounds. 
It is easy to use on vertical as well as 
horizontal surfaces and has simple finger 
controls for electric current and flow 
of cleaning solution, 

During operation the cleaning solu- 
tion is fed by air pressure from the 5 
gallon tank to the applicator brush. Con- 
stant air pressure is automatically main- 
tained by a micro-switch. The solution 
is “pre-sudsed” by air pressure and lath- 
ering is completed by the rotary brush 
action. This permits shampooing with 
“dry” suds for more thorough cleaning, 


less splattering and minimum wetting 
of the fabric. 

The new Hild All-Automatic is easily 
portable and has 20 feet of hose as stand- 
ard equipment. All fittings that come in 
contact with the cleaning solution, as 
well as the tank itself, are made of cor- 
rosion-resistant metal and the brush has 
nylon bristles. Hild Floor Machine Co., 
Dept. NS, 740 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 180) 


Liquid Floor Cleaner 


Germelim is a new disinfecting liquid 
floor cleaner designed to clean, sanitize 
and deodorize floors in a single cleaning 
operation. Germelim has a phenol co- 
efficient of 3.5, yet is completely safe 
to use. Most dangerous floor bacteria 
are destroyed on contact with Germelim. 


“Diluted with water in a thirty to one 


cleaning solution, the product will cut 
bacteria count to a minimum on floors 
and other surfaces cleaned with it. 

As a cleaner, the new soap rinses 
freely and cleans the floor surfaces quick- 
ly and thoroughly. It may be used with 
either manual or mechanical methods of 
cleaning and may be applied on con- 
crete, terrazzo, marble, wood, terra 
cotta, rubber, vinyl, tile, asphalt or lino- 
leum without harming the surface. It 
is also applicable to painted or unpainted 


Bobrick 31 in white baked enamel 


This Dispenser Lets You Specify Any 
Kind of Powdered Soap 


You're not tied to one brand of powdered soap when you 
install Bobrick 31. The paddle wheel dispensing mechan- 
ism will handle any free-flowing powdered soap or deter- 
gent that you buy now—or in the future. Bobrick long ago 
abandoned push-up and slide valves because they jam or 
clog with some types of powdered soap. That's why Bobrick 
31 lets you specify the soap that best meets your needs. 


Write for catalog and returnable sample. 


& 
Bobrick MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


* 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 


% 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 


surfaces. Germelim is available as a 
concentrate in 1, 5, 15, 30 and 55 gallon 
containers. The Davies-Young Soap Co., 
Dept. NS, 705 Albany St., Dayton 8, 
Ohio. (Key No. 181) 


Adjuster for Awning Windows 


The new Telescoping Adjuster for 
Fenestra Awning Windows provides 
economical operation of ventilators with- 
out opening screens. Attractive and 
easily operated, the adjuster is made of 
solid bronze with telescoping bronze 
screws with machined threads. The re- 
movable bronze crank handle can be 
replaced by a direct pole or a chain wheel 
when windows are out of reach from the 


floor. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
NS, 2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. (Key No. 182) 


663 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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WOULD THAT 
| HAD 
THIS BUYER’S 
GUIDE IN 
MY DAY! 


Every school need is at your fingertips CE in 


this new School Buyer’s Guide 


Make your selections 


ccafidiont in the 


Whether you 


. 


, you will find them 


of quality and full value. 


es Fe pee 
need modern seating jl 


teaching materials 


<g 


, Litegreen chalkboards 


supplies 
listed in this Beckley-Cardy BUYER’S 


GUIDE for 1951 | . Write for your 





copy today. Ask for Catalog No. 928. 





16 


CHICAGO 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 
DEPENDABLE 


Montgomery PROGRAM TIMERS 


SAVE ADMINISTRATIVE TIME 


—ring bells, or other signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily with- 
out tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Syn- | 
chronous SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 
weekends, as desired. Manual signal op- 
eration possible without affecting pre-set 
schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 
better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for | 
literature. 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
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For real shower comfort 

and safety, use Powers shower mixers. 
Being thermostatic they hold shower 
temperature constant wherever set 
regardless of pressure or temperature 
changes in water supply lines. No 
danger of scalding or jumpy shower 
temperatures. THE POWERS REG- 
ULATOR CO., 2754 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill.—Offices in 50 cities. 


(HM2) 
POWERS 


SHOWER MIXERS 








Vertical Unit Heater 


An improved vertical discharge unit 
heater is being introduced. Circular in 
design, the heater is easy to install and 
quiet in operation. The simplified de- 
sign permits peak efficiency of operation 
with a minimum number of joint con- 
nections. Header design and location of 
supply and return piping permit a sim- 
plified piping hookup and the heater 
can be installed close to the ceiling. 

The rubber-mounted motors and slow 
speed fans ensure quiet operation. The 
motor is protected from the air stream 
and vibration and noise are minimized 
through a specially designed support 
cone. Three types of diffuseis offer a 
selection of heating patterns and the 
choice permits the unit heater to direct 
heat flow at heights ranging from 9 to 
32 feet. The new unit heater will be 
made in seven sizes. C. A. Dunham 


rectly connected to an existing steam 
line. Thus it is supplied from steam 
available at the point of installation, 
permitting pressure cooking to begin at 
once. 

Designed for small quantity cooking, 


the unit permits frequent fresh prepara- 
‘tion of smaller quantities of food where 





Co., Dept. NS, 400 W. Madison St. — 


Chicago 6. (Key No. 183) 


Steam Pressure Cooker 


A new direct connected Steam-It Com- 
mercial Pressure Cooker has been added 
to the regular line of compartment steam 
cookers offered by the Market Forge 
Company. Similar in appearance to the 
gas fired Steam-It, the new unit is di- 


direct steam is available for cooking. 
Steam-It may be used for all types of 
food as a complete cooker or as a pre- 
cooker. Natural flavors and colors of 
foods are unchanged, and the unit is 
easily cleaned. The Market Forge Co., 
Dept. NS, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Mass. (Key No. one 


Finger Paints 


The Celco Finger Paint set includes 
six jars of brilliant colors, mixing spa- 
tulas and finger paint paper. Made of 
color pigments and other special in- 
gredients, the new Celco Finger Paints 
can be wiped off glossy surfaces with a 
dry cloth and washed off washable sur- 
faces with a damp cloth. When used 
on regular finger paint paper, the paint- 
ings can be kept permanently. The 
paints are safe, non-toxic and simple to 
use. Celco Corporation, Dept. NS, 1635 
10th St., Santa Monica, Calif. (Key 
No. 185) 


Piped Fire Protection 


A new dry chemical piped system for 
automatic fire protection is being intro- 
duced. This type of protection would 
be particularly effective in the kitchens 
of large institutions where ducts often 
become coated with grease. Each system 
is custom built for the specific hazard, 
with size depending upon need. Using 
dry chemical as extinguishing agent, the 
system is operated by a_heat-actuated 
mechanism which discharges dry chem- 
ical onto the fire area. Manual as well 
as automatic operation is provided for 
all systems installed. Ansul Chemical 
Co., Dept. NS, Marinette, Wis. (Key 
No. 186) 





BW ERTO} \N 
AV GROLNE 


DETTCE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF FINE PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL 
AND PHYSICAL FITNESS EQUIPMENT 


AWDERS 


on 





9 6 


YEARS OF C 


F Bargen 
> SINURVVAOELE 
PEDESTAL DESKS 


LASSROOM LISE! 


BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES inc 
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Thousands of Schools 
use AMERICAN STANDARD man-sized wet- ¢ 
mops, sweep mops and applicators exclu- 
sively. Ordinary household types are too 
fragile in construction, too slow in use, too 


costly in labor. 


for both ROUGH and eatety floors 


For years the VICTORY Wet 
Mop has been our biggest 
seller Thousands of mainte- 
nance men use VICTORY 
wet mops exclusively! 
Heavy-duty, quality yarn . . 
Your best bet, if you want a 
mop of extraordinary dura- 
bility, performance and 
economy. 





“BIG X” SWEEP MOP 


This sweep mop is our leader. Snatches 
up dust on contact. It’s nationally 
famous. A durable giant—avail- 

able in widths up to 5 feet! 

Can be removed from the 

block for washing 

Once you try BIG X, 

you'll use no other. 





HOLZ-EM 








APPLICATOR 


You'll enjoy the fast, thor- 
ough performance of this 
luxurious, high-speed ap- 
plicator. luces cost of 
applying wax, seals, var- 
nish, etc. More professional 
floor finishers use HOLZ- 
EM than any other appli- 
cator 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from 


How! 


Here it is! America’s 
Strongest, Safest, Most Comfort- 
able Institutional Folding Chair! 

Built with a big, oversize, form- 
fitting seat that provides maximum 
comfort for the 250 pounder as 
well as a slim school girl. 

With its seam-welded tubular 
steel construction, and its tubular 
steel stretchers, radially welded to 
the legs, the Norcor 302 is con- 
structed to take the hardest kind 
of service without failure. 

And it’s handsome, too, with 
clean cut functional design that 
eliminates the usual links and 
extra joints found on the conven- 
tional folding chair! 

The Norcor 302 will cut your 
temporary seating costs! 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
TODAY! 


A TUBULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL 
USE 


STRONGER 
Built of sturdy, Tubular 
Steel with Tubulor Steel 
Stretchers. 


SELF-LEVELING 
All four feet rest solidly on 
floor with as much as %”" 
difference in floor level. 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
Will not tip or collapse with 
pressure at front or back 
of seat. 


ey 


your regular supplier. He has them —or 
can get them for you. If not, write direct. 


| Pe 
Vie NoRCOR 42, 


WISCONSIN 


TOPS IN MOPS 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 
2505 S$. GREEN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 6&8, ILL. 


MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO + GREEN BAY + 
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Electric Food Warmer 


turing the International hinge action 
without hinges. Both the back and seat 
are fashioned from one-piece face veneer 
of five-ply construction and 7/16 inch 
thickness. The newly designed arm rests 
are of solid hardwood and the entire seat 


| has been especially engineered for audi- 


The Warmerlater is designed to re- 
duce food losses by keeping hot food 
hot until served. The device is thermo- 
statically controlled and automatically 
keeps food hot without over cooking. 
The polished stainless steel upper shelf 
gives extra storage space for storing 
dishes to keep them warm, ready for serv- 
ing. The nickel chromium alloy heat- 
ing element is embedded in a semi-vitri- 
fied refractory and the unit is insulated 
to prevent escape of heat. Peters & Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, Neponset, Mass. (Key 
No. 187) 


Auditorium Chair 


The new International Model 50 is a 
low-priced, all-veneer theater and audi- 
torium chair of rugged construction, fea- 


toriums requiring an economical chair 
providing the ultimate in durability and 
low-cost maintenance. 

Either of two types of end panels, 
Types 5B and 3D, in attractive modern 
design, is available in the Model 50. A 
number of DuPont enameled finishes is 
available to match the over-all color 
scheme. Several engineering improve- 
ments have also been incorporated in 
the entire line of International chairs. 
Theater Equipment Section, RCA Engi- 
neering Products Dept., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. NS, Camden, 
N.J. (Key No. 188) 


Garbage Disposer 


Designed specifically for institutional 
use is the new heavy duty Herlex Model 
1100 garbage disposer. Extremely com- 
pact in size, it is less than 2 feet in 
diameter and can be adapted for dish- 
table operation or for centralized dis- 
posal installations. 

A new principle of grinding is incor- 
porated into the new disposer which per- 


TS EUS for changing 


LUE ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 
MORE teg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


RP 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! | 


2734 S. 34th St., 


124 


Standard 


Churches, schools, 
hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 
into @ banquet or 
group activity room. 
Clear it in minutes. 





oF) 


in over 500 
school systems for their 
matchless Quality and 
unequalled Portability 


now available with 


“VARIPOLE” 


(Pats. Pend.) 


Speed Tuning 


a califone Model 12muv $412-50 


© 3 Speed 10” Turntable with “VARIPOLE” Electrical 
Variable Speed Control 

© 6 Watt Distortionless Amplifier 

@ 12” Heavy-duty Loudspeaker 

®@ Microphone Input for P.A. Use 


e @ WEIGHS ONLY 18 POUNDS @ 


@ Other CALIFONE TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
For CLASSROOM er AUDITORIUM $64.95 - $149.95 


lifone 


ORATION 


mits large capacity with fine grind, 
discharging waste into the sewage sys- 
tem as flowing liquid. The new unit is 
equipped with a heavy duty 5 hp. 
motor and has a cast aluminum, non- 
corrosive housing. The disposer has a 
built-in “silver saver” to prevent silver 
from entering the grinding area of the 
machine. Model 1100 is engineered for 
continuous operation, is designed to meet 
rigid requirements of food waste dis- 
posal conditions, is easily installed, using 
standard plumbing fittings, and is readily 
adaptable to a variety of installation re- 


quirements. Herlex Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
1442 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. 
(Key No. 189) 
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Fist by Choice Crown’s Adjustable 
TYPEWRITER DESK 


Easily adjusts to any height 
from 26” to 30” 


CROWN 








For Modern Schools... 


Request new catalog TODAY! 


GRIGGS 


Schools every- 
where are buy- 
ing the popu- 
lar Skyliner 
seating—finest 
in school fur- 
niture. 


* 
EQUIPMENT pincer yeasts seep 
COMPANY _ petton, texas 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 
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INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Typing classroom of the new 
$3'225,000 Community High School, 
Blue Island, Iil., equipped 
completely with the Crown 
adjustable typewriter desk. 

Dr. Harold L. Richards, superintendent 


School after school quipping or quipping typing 
has made Crown Institutional’s adjustable typewriter desk their 
choice. The Crown desk is scientifically engineered with a typing 
surface that adjusts quickly from 26” to 30”. Its compact con- 
struction permits maximum use of space. Students, too, prefer 
the Crown desk because it helps eliminate typing fatigue . . 

reduces eye strain, permits the most comfortable typing position. 





Write today for full details and prices. Available in several 
sizes and finishes. 





(jeasy decision... 


a. 
ey specify 
DUDLEY LOCKS 


Rugged, smooth-working, Dudley 
Locks have set a standard of school 
protection for thirty years. Install 
Dudley Locks, schoolwide, and 
forget your locker troubles. No 
budget expense when you use the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan, 


Master-Keyed P-570 

Extra Protection—unique Master 
Key can't be duplicated on or- 
dinary key cutting machinery. 


Master-Charted RD-2 


| Write for free Catalog Folder 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 810, Crystal Lake, Illinois 











Improved Glass Block 


Time and cost of installing Insulux 
Light-Directing Glass Block will be re- 
duced and a more satisfactory finished 
job will result from two improvements 
recently announced, The first is a new 
finish which is applied to the exposed 
faces of the block during manufacture. 
The finish is water-repellent, preventing 
adhesion of mortar to the faces during 
the laying operation, thus making it 
easier to clean the panels without the 
strong acids commonly used. The block 
will thus retain its smooth surface and 
collect less dust after installation. 

The second improvement is an elec- 
tronically applied gold stripe which ap- 
pears on the top mortar-bearing edge 
of each block, making it easy to lay the 
block in the correct position. Blocks 
must be laid with a certain side out and 
a certain edge up to function properly 
and the unbroken gold line indicates 
correct installation. American Structural 
Products Co., Dept. NS, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 190) 


Cadet Floor Scrubber 


The improved Lincoln Cadet floor 
scrubber has interchangeable attachments 
for waxing and polishing floors and for 
scrubbing rugs. It has an increased ca- 


pacity % h.p. continuous duty type 
motor with large reservoirs for complete 
lubrication over long periods of opera- 
tion, an improved gear reduction unit, 
and a top grade lubricant with a new 
seal to prevent leakage of lubricant or 
entrance of foreign matter. 


The new floor and rug maintenance 
unit is designed to meet the need for a 
small, light weight, single disc unit that 
will handle heavy duty maintenance for 
small institutions or one department of 
the large institution. The wheel car- 
riage has been redesigned. Lincoln- 
Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., Dept. 
NS, 1250 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. 
(Key No. 191) 





Motion Picture Camera 


The new 70-DL 16mm motion pic- 
ture camera developed by Bell and 
Howell features a new parallax-correct- 
ing viewfinder. The new viewfinder is 
adjustable to correct for parallax from 
3 feet to infinity. A new brighter image 
optical system shows a brilliant image of 
the field. Telescope-type optics provide 
extreme sharpness and increased contrast 
over full image area. Other features in- 
clude a new focusing eye-piece; new 
clearance for wearers of glasses, positive 
type finder, and new measuring mark. 
Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key 
No. 192) 


Improvements to Magic Chef Line 


The Magic Chef Cafe line ranges are 
now available with automatic oven light- 
ing and safety oven pilots as optional 
equipment. The compact pilot unit fits 
snugly in the inside lower left-hand 
corner under the range base and lights 
through the regular oven bottom lighter 
port. It is available for all gases and 
incorporates 100 per cent shutoff for 
complete safety. General Controls auto- 
matic lighting equipment is used. Amer- 
ican Stove Co., Dept. NS, 1641 S. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. (Key 
No. 193) 


SEATS MORE PEOPLE 
WITH MORE LEG ROOM 


Legs Lock Automatically in 
Place . . . cannot collapse 


CHOICE 

(©) aun £@) -h 

Plywood 
Masonite 


| Zola ani de Mol am Glalolict olan) 
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for TOMORROW'S 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


To provide your engineering students and faculty the 
very best electronic test equipment specify Simpson— 
instruments that stay accurate! 
The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 
Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
““NODERNFOLD” Doors | tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 
| development effort and quality control that delivers 
Divide Classrooms for Better Teaching | reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 


Make teaching more effective with this movable wall. 
See how each class cat. work in absolute privacy with the 
“Modernfola” accordion-type doors closed. Yet, when com- 
mon activities require both classes to work aa the 
doors are quickly and easily folded to the walls. 





many school uses for 
“Modernfold” doors 


“Modernfold” doors can aid 
in relieving crowded school 
conditions, too, by helping you 
create classrooms out of large 
areas like lunchrooms, base- 
ments, assembly halls. Use 
small ‘“‘Modernfold” doors to 
make more space usable in 
teachers’ rooms, school offices. 
——> 

Another popular school usel A 
“‘Modernfold’’ wardrobe. “’Modern- 
fold” doors’ folding action makes 


every square foot of area accessible 
and usable. 


beautiful appearance — low maintenance 


Wherever “Modernfold” doors are used, they add to the 
appearance of a school. Beautiful vinyl coverings come in 
a variety of colors to blend with any color scheme. They're 
flame resistant, won't fade, chip or peel. Cleaning’s fast 
and easy with soap and water. Maintenance costs are 
practically nothing. Under the sturdy covering is a steel 
frame which gives years and years of trouble-free operation. 





_ No wonder architects and school executives have speci- 
fied “Modernfold” doors since 1936. For full details, look 
up our installing distributor under “doors” in your classi- 
fied phone book . . . or mail coupon. 


Rr eS | Wad Coupon below for 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS xce Simpson Catalog 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


TTTITI REET TTD | j 2 SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

4b a IS On aN 5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 * CO 1-122] 
New Castle Products oe 5 Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 
P. O. Box 940 <n - ing complete line of Simpson Electrical 
New Castle, Indiana sp Instruments and Test Equipment. 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors. 
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Methods Manuals 


Because much of the literature received 
by the editor of “What's New” is ot a 
guidance or reference nature, as differ- 
entiated from catalog and other actual 
product literature, a new section of the 
"What's New” department has been 
set up. Under “Methods Manuals” 
will be listed that literature which it 
is felt will be helpful to the adminis- 
trator and his department heads in 
relation to operational, educational or 
public relations problems. 


The general subject of noise control 
in schools is covered in a brochure on 
“Sound Conditioning for Schools and 
Colleges” published by The Celotex Cor- 
poration, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Particular sound problems of specific 
areas such as corridors, auditorium, cafe 
teria, Music rooms, typewriting rooms, 
classrooms, library, gymnasium and ad 
ministrative offices are discussed and 
many illustrations are used. (Key No. 
194) 


“Kindergarten Packet,” written by Dr. 
Marcella R. Kelly, child educator, has 
been published by Milton Bradley Co., 
74 Park St., Springfield, Mass., in fur- 
therance of the firm’s interest in the 
promotion of the kindergarten system. 
The “Packet” is a step-by-step guide to 
the most efficient and up-to-date method 
for the education of the kindergarten 
child. (Key No. 195) 


“Book Mending” is the title of a prac- 
tical manual on the subject issued by the 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, for the 
use of librarians. Covering all aspects 
of the job of caring for wornout books, 
the 10 page munual tells how to judge 
whether a book can be restored by hand 
mending, can be salvaged only by re- 
binding, or is beyond repair. It gives 
detailed instructions as to the best meth- 
ods and materials to use in each mend- 
ing problem and: is based in part on 
suggestions made by the staffs of five 
leading university and public libraries. 
Designated as LB 223-E, the manual is 


available without charge. (Key No. 196) 


“Supplementary Lighting for the Co- 
ordinated Classroom,” by Dr. Darell B. 
Harmon and T. D. Wakefield, is a 20 
page brochure with 29 illustrations and 
plates. The booklet discusses Dr. Har- 
mon’s findings on the importance of 
proper lighting in the classroom and the 
effect upon pupils of correct and in- 
correct lighting. Specifications for light- 
ing equipment for the co-ordinated 
classroom are given as well as detailed 
illustrated information on the equipment 
approved for use in carrying out the 
Harmon Method. Copies of the brochure 
are available on request from The F, W. 
Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
(Key No. 197) 


The second edition of the IBM Typ- 
ing Guide, containing helpful sugges- 
tions for increasing typing speed and 
accuracy, is now available from Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. The book- 
let is a typing manual with complete 
instructions for operating and maintain- 
ing an electric typewriter. It illustrates 
and discusses typing technics and other 
fundamentals and gives basic exercises 
for speed and accuracy. Included is a 
page on “Practical Punctuation” for 
ready reference. (Key No. 198) 


“The Care and Handling of Glass 
Volumetric Apparatus” is the title of a 
new booklet containing accurate basic 
information for scientific and clinical 
laboratories and for advanced students 
in chemistry. The booklet discusses the 
proper handling, care and calibration of 
volumetric glassware and affords an op 
portunity for laboratory technicians to 
add to the life of their equipment by 
proper handling. The result of months 
of research and preparation, the manual 
is offered by Kimble Glass Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., P. O. Box 
1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. It contains 16 
colored figures and six tables describing 
systems of weights and measure, clean- 
ing apparatus, gravimetric and volumetric 
calibration and the drainage time of 
burettes and pipettes. (Key No. 199) 





CONNOR. 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


Phone No. 3 or 418 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. _—P.O. BOX 112-A In Carefully Graded Sizes 
Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 


Menominee, Michigan. 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 
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Ra: 
DURABLE No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 


Squires INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 








HEADQUARTERS 
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EQUIPMENT, FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
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CUTS CLEANING TIME 


For Small-Area Schools 


Now the labor- saving advan- 
© Specially designed for tages of combination-machine- 
buildings with 2,000 to 9 scrubbing are available to small 


15,000 sq. ft. of floor as well as larger buildings. The 
space — 418P Finnell Scrubber- 
ac cleans floors in approxi- 
© Applies the cleanser, mately one-third the time 
required with a conventional 
15 or 18-inch polisher-scrubber 
using separate equipment for 
picking up. A Finnell Scrub- 
ber-Vac speeds cleaning by 
handling four operations in 
one! It applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses, and picks up 
(damp-dries the floor) — all in 

a single operation. 


The new 418P Scrubber-Vac can be used for the dry work 
(polishing, et cetera) as well as the scrubbing. And all the 
refinements of Finnell’s larger binati hines are 
embodied in this smaller unit. Has 18-inch brush ring. 


SEE IT IN ACTION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 


Find out what you would save with a Finnell Scrubber- 
Vac. Finnell makes several models and sizes. For demon- 
stration, consultation. or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System. Inc., 208 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 





FINMELL SYSTEM, (MC. &.*" 


MAINTENANCE £Q MEN 





Product Literature 


e “Weatherstate Zone Control” is dis- 
cussed in a booklet issued by Minne- 


Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Weatherstate Zone Control is designed 
to take into account all weather effects 
as it meters steam into the building, so 
that all parts of the building become 
equally comfortable through uniform 
temperatures in all sections. The system 
is especially effective in schools, dormi- 
tories and other institutions. The booklet 
discusses the Weatherstat and its appli- 
cations in non-technical language with 
effective drawings illustrating each point. 


(Key No. 200) 


e “Thomas All Steel School Buses” are 
described and illustrated in a folder re- 
cently published by Perley A. Thomas 
Car Works, Inc., High Point, N. C. 
A table of dimensions and seating ca- 
pacity is given and the descriptive data 
and specifications are supplemented by 
illustrations *of parts and construction 


details. (Key No. 201) 


e Detailed information on its line of 
fire hose units and connections is given 
in a bulletin recently released by Stand- 
ard Fire Hose Co., 8236 W. Third St., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. Catalog infor- 
mation including specifications on the 





Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 
BUILDS MORE 


full line of fire hose units, swinging 
hose reel, Siamese connections and other 
Standard equipment is included. (Key 


, No. 202) 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 ' 


¢ An illustrated bulletin, “Sylvania Class 
Room and Student Aids,” lists the teach- 
ing aid material available from Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Emporium, Pa. 
Illustrated and described in the bulletin 
are wall charts, notebook-size lesson fold- 
ers, technical tube manuals, color code 
cards, radio symbol charts, television 
servicing booklets, tube complement and 
characteristics bulletins, and eight pre- 
cision instruments for school electronics 
laboratories. (Key No. 203) 


e Rice Consumer Service, Inc., 10th 
Floor Realty Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky., has 
issued a series of 4 by 6 inch cards 
containing recipes for preparing rice in 
large quantities. The series of recipes is 
divided by blue index cards with various 
headings. (Key No. 204) 


e A complete catalog of “SVE Educa- 
tional Filmstrips, Slidesets and Slides” 
as well as information on equipment 
for using this material, has been issued 
by Society for Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. The 
catalog is fully indexed, 68 pages, and 
gives detailed information on the ma- 


terial covered. (Key No. 205) 


e A full-line catalog of Sturtevant Di- 
vision equipment has been released by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Sturtevant 
Division, 200 Readville St., Boston 36, 
Mass. Equipment for cooling, heating, 
dehumidifying, cleaning, filtering and 
circulation of air is covered in the 16 


page Catalog SA-6692. (Key No. 206) 


e The 1951 catalog of Angelica uni- 
forms is now available. Known as the 
“Blue Book of Uniform Fashions,” the 
52 page book illustrates more than 200 
men’s and women’s uniforms and over 
225 accessories for all types of personnel. 
A wide variety of colors is available in 
Angelica uniforms which are illustrated, 
in many instances, in full color in the 
catalog. It is available from Angelica 
Uniform Co., 1419 Olive St., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (Key No. 207) 


e A 12 page brochure on “Floor Main- 
tenance” has been issued by The Tremco 
Manufacturing Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. A complete economi- 
cal program for the care of wood and 
concrete floors as well as terrazzo, lino- 
leum, tile, masonite, marble, stone, mag- 
nesium and other floors, is described. 
The text is illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams and drawings. Points discussed 
include wear resistance, appearance, sani- 
tation, cleanliness, light reflectance and 
maintenance products. (Key No. 208) 
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EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


é 
EN auma-c 


In baseball, track, swimming and any sports 
competition, HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member with painful, 
distracting Athlete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


. ALTA-CO POWDER 


... for the all-important foot tub in your shower 
rooms. One pound to a gallon of water kills com- 
mon Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than a minute! 
Non-irritating ; harmless to towels. Easily tested for 
proper strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


... for dusting, gives additional protection against 
re-infeciton. SoSthes while drying between toes in 
shoes and socks, this potent but gentle fungicide 
does its work where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


... for your daily, systematic washing of shower 
room floors. In economical solution (1 to 300), its 
action is both fungicidal and bactericidal, giving 
your floors the same hygienic sanitation you de- 
mand be taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


| 








Staff Accomplish More? 


Last spring a survey dramatically revealed an 
appalling lack of geographical knowledge among 
our future citizens. 


As an administrator, you daily encounter the 
roots of such situations. But have you been too 
busy to learn how modern teaching aids can 
alleviate many of your most pressing problems? 
For example, there’s Cram’s Program of Graded 
Teaching Aids. Just as textbooks are graded, 
so has Cram realistically graded its maps and 
globes. Thus Cram has different teaching aids 
to fit the needs and abilities of students in the 
various age groups. The efforts of overworked 
teachers become more effective. This is true 
because students learn faster and retain longer 
what they have learned, when materials are 
graded to fit their mental maturity. 

May we tell you more about our Graded Pro- 
gram? 


Write Today for Circular No. 176. 
FREE 1951 CATALOG No. 84—Write for your copy 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St. indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Fix Books 


—BETTER THAN NEW 
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For book 
TAPE, It’s quick, 
lastic-coated, 


any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, 

Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2676 N. 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK ¢ CLOTH « IN COLORS 














UWS Multiple Head 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


... designed to ease traffic congestion with 
sanitary, trouble-free operation. 


insist on HAWS... 


@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
© Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


FREE “DRINK PROPERLY” 


POSTERS AVAILABLE—please specify quantity 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1433 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 





CLEARCITE 
Green Challbeard 


because designed for glare-free vision .. . 
and for flexible color harmony. Durable . . . 
its dense synthetic plastic surface made for 
heavy duty and years of worry-free service. 
Adaptable to any wall. 


Send For Booklet 19 
ALUMINUM TRIM 


CORK BOARDS 





cork, resilient, 
long-lasting, In several 
thicknesses . . . (with or 
without rigid backing) ... 
and five attractive colors. 


LARIDGE 


PRODUCTS 
6731 N. OLMSTED © CHICAGO 13 





Beautiful brush-satin finish. 
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on pad... operate = 
machine as usual. sory 


2 FLOORS = 


-eothe way smart floor men shine ’em! 
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BRILLO 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 
Brille Mfg. Co., Dept. M, 


FLOOR PADS 


Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. 


Brillo floor pads clean and 
polish in one operation. Re- 
silient solid disc covers more 
surface. Entire ped goes to 
work . eliminates waste 
motion... saves time. 4 grades 
for all floors; sizes 8” to 22” 
for all machines. 


j.=—--Send for FREE Folder!-—. 
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Product Literature—(Cont.) 


e Peabody Wood Folding Chairs and 
Portable Assembly Chairs are described 


in a folder recently released by The! 


Peabody Seating Company, Inc., North 
Manchester, Ind. The “Plus Values” of 
this wood seating equipment, which is 
available on short delivery dates, are dis- 
cussed in the folder which is fully illus- 
trated. The portable assembly chairs, 
available in several types and styles, are 


custom built for each job. (Key No. 209) 


e School Catalog No. 1 headed, “School 
Equipment, Accessories & Supplies,” has 
been issued by Albert Pick Co., Inc., 
2159 Pershing Rd., Chicago 9. The new 
book illustrates and describes the full 
school line now available from the com- 


pany. Prices are included and the cata-_ 


log carries an index. (Key No. 210) 


e An effective solution to the dust an- 
noyance problem is offered in a new 
brochure entitled “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set,” 
issued by Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Information is given 
in the brochure on how the Gulf Sani- 
Soil-Set is used, what it does and how 
it is applied. (Key No. 211) 


e Catalog 211-R offers a most attractive 
presentation of Hamilton Laboratory 
Equipment for Educational Institutions. 
Full catalog information, including de- 
scriptive data and illustrations, is given 
on the complete line. Photographs of 
typical installations are shown and the 
catalog is fully indexed. It is offered 
by Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis. (Key No. 212) 


e “How to Cut Maintenance Costs With 
Venetian Blinds for Schools, Hospitals, 
Hotels, Office Buildings” is the title of a 
booklet recently released by Hunter 
Douglas Corp., 150 Broadway, New 
York 7, Interesting facts on venetian 
blinds and how they serve to regulate 
light, control ventilation, assure privacy 
and enhance appearance, as well as 
factual information on the blinds them- 
selves, is followed by data on Flexalum 
blinds and Flexalum plastic tape which 


does not hold dirt. (Key No. 213) 


e A folder illustrated in full color has 
been issued by the Natural Slate Black- 
board Co., Inc., Pen Argyl, Pa. Entitled 
“We Prefer Natural Slate Blackboard,” 
the folder describes natural slate and dis- 
cusses the reasons for its use in the 


classroom. (Key No. 214) 


e Full specifications on “The Brill ‘In- 
tegral’ School Bus” are given in a four 
page folder released by the ACF-Brill 
Motors Co., 62nd & Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. Floor plans of the 
bus providing seating for 48, 58 or 61 
students are given on the back page of 
the folder. (Key No. 215) 
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e Detailed information on Spencer 
Commercial Portable Vacuum Cleaners 
is offered in Bulletin 114-E published by 
The Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford 6, 
Conn. The three machines described 
are primarily designed for use in hos- 
pitals, schools and other institutions. 
They offer both wet and dry cleaning 
and a variety of tools for bare floors, 
carpets, rugs, draperies, walls and up- 
holstery and special tools for reaching 
the tops of pipes, radiators, venetian 
blinds and other hard to clean areas. 


(Key No. 216) 


e More than 50 recipes for salads and 
aspics of many types, including jellied 
meat or fish entrees, jellied soups and 
special holiday salads are contained in 
a new booklet, “Album of Jellied Salads 
and Aspics,” recently released by Insti- 
tution Food Service, General Foods 
Corp., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 217) 


e Detailed information on the new 
Aero Plastic Relief Map is offered in a 
leaflet issued by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18. Two illus- 
trations show how this colorful, tough, 
durable Vinylite map, which is light 
enough to be moved easily by children, 
is used in the classroom. The three di- 
mensional map, 64 by 40 inches in size 
yet weighing only 2, pounds, permits 
students to combine sight and touch 
with a quick, vivid understanding of 
physiography. (Key No. 218) 


e A 9 page bibliography of 25 16 mm. 
sound films on Civil Defense has been 
compiled by British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
The bibliography has been compiled to 
provide clear and comprehensive infor- 
mational material on the subject of Civil 
Defense. In addition to films, the bibli- 
ography lists innumerable books and 
pamphlets dealing with various phases 
of Civil Defense measures which are 
available through BIS. (Key No. 219) 


e Litetrim Aluminum Trim for Chalk- 
boards is described in a folder issued 
by Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Printed in green, black and alumi- 
num, the folder shows details of the 
construction of this attractive aluminum 
trim and molding, with diagrammatic 
illustration of the chalk and eraser rail. 
Ease of installation and of maintenance 
and cleaning are discussed and full speci- 
fications and technical data are given. 


(Key No. 220) 


e A new source-book of film users in 
schools and other institutions is avail- 
able in the new 1951 Catalog of Coronet 
Films issued by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1. Many special features 
are included in the catalog in addition 
to the brief descriptive information on 


each of the 360 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures produced by Coronet Films. 
The catalog will be helpful in planning 
classroom teaching schedules and special 
programs. Features include a Related 
Course Index, a detailed Utilization 
Chart, state-by-state directories of rental 
libraries and a complete outline of the 
Coronet Films rental, purchase and pre- 
view plan. (Key No. 221) 


Film Releases 


“The Clean Look,” 30 minute sound, 
color film on good grooming for women. 
Sponsored by Armour & Co., produced 
by Stanley Neal Productions, available 
at no charge except transportation. As- 
sociation Films, Inc., Dept. NS, 347 
Madison, New York 17. (Key No. 222) 


“Rome,” 2 reels, color or black and 
white; “Florence,” 1 reel, color or black 
and white, “Venice,” 2 reels, color or 
black and white, all 16 mm. sound. 
Cornell Film Co., Dept. NS, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. (Key No. 223) 


“Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic,” 
1 reel, color. “Safety in the Home” and 
“Fire Prevention (In the Home),” each 
1% reels. “South Pacific Island Chil- 
dren (Life in Fiji),” addition to series 
on “Children of Many Lands.” En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 224) 
“Postmark East Lansing,” 19 minute 
Kodachrome presentation dramatizing 
the story of Michigan State College. The 
Jam Handy Organization, Dept. NS, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
(Key No. 225) 


“H—The Story of a Teen Age Drug 
Addict,” 2 reel, 16 mm. documentary 
film designed to alert individuals and 
groups to the growing danger of nar- 
cotics among the youth of the nation. 
Young America Films, Dept. NS, 18 E. 
4Ist St., New York 17. (Key No. 226) 


Suppliers’ News 


D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., manufacturer 
of emergency lighting equipment, an 
nounces the removal of its offices from 
39 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, to 
6251 University Ave., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


Science Research Associates, vocational 
guidance service, announces removal of 
its offices from 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, to 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, 


C. M. Sorenson Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of laboratory equipment, announces re- 
moval of its offices from 403 E. 62nd St., 
New York 21, to 50-19 47th Ave., Wood- 
side, Long Island, N.Y. 
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SOUND CONTROL 


BY Simpson 


THESE SIMPSON 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
OFFER YOU A COMPLETE 

ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


ALABAMA 
Stokes Interiors, Inc. Mobile 
ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles 
Cramer Compony, San Francisco 
and Fresn< 
COLORADO 
Construction Specioities Co 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
W.T. Roberts Construction Co. 
Hartford 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Seori, inc., Atiante 
LUNOIS 
General Acoustics Company 
Chicog 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 
NDIANA 
The Baidus Co., inc., Fort Wayne 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co 
Wichita 


ompany, Minneopolis 


iors, Inc., Jackson 


Oklahome 
DHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & 
Cieveland, Akron 
ton, Springfieid 


oustics Northwest, Portiand 
TENNESS 
0. E. Madden Co 
John Beretto Tile C 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Com 


Memphis 
inc., Knoxville 


Utah Pioneer C 
Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 
liott Bay Lumber Co., Seaftie 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, inc, Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co. 
itd., Vancouver, B. C 


Music Rooms — Classrooms — Auditoriums — Corridors 
... they all need SOUND CONDITIONING 


Mucu of the irritating and distracting noise 
in classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums and 
lunch rooms is due to excessive reflection of 
sound from hard walls, ceilings and floors. 
In auditoriums, band and music rooms, ex- 
cessive reverberation often results in the 
rooms being of little use for their intended 
purpose. : 

The installation of Simpson Acoustical 
Tile on ceilings or walls greatly reduces 
annoying sounds which cause noise-fatigue 


on the part of students and teachers. Prop- 
erly installed in auditoriums, band and music 
rooms it insures reduction of reverberation 
to the correct value. 

School officials and architects are quick to 
recognize the FIVE BIG exclusive features 
of Simpson Acoustical Tile. Simpson—and 
only Simpson Acoustical Tile offers all five 
features listed below. Contact the Simpson 
Acoustical Contractor nearest you. He is 
listed at the left. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 
Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


SINCE 1895 


CAL TOL 


Better Sound Conditioning 





Will Your New School Building 
Make Students Better Spellers ? 





Naturally, no school building can increase a 
student's natural aptitude for spelling. 

But the right kind of environment can do won- 
ders for a child’s attitude—can make him more 
alert and responsive, more interested. In that 
way, your new school building literally can make 
students better spellers. 

Experience shows, for example, that most 
children improve noticeably when moved from 
stuffy, overheated surroundings to classrooms in 
which level temperatures, adequate fresh air and 
proper humidity are constantly provided. 

Knowing this, more and more educators are 
choosing Honeywell automatic controls for their 
new schools. Honeywell equipment has been 


proved more accurate, more dependable. Honey- 
well controls are simpler, too—consistently cost 
less to maintain. And Honeywell has the largest, 
most widespread staff of service experts in the 
industry. 

You owe it to your students and your budget 
to get all the facts and figures about Honeywell 
controls for your new school. It’s easy to do. 
Simply call your local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-8-61, Minneapolis 8, Min- 
nesota. Why not do it today! 


Honeywell 
Fouts on Covtiol 





